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LIBRARIANS 

Librarians 

in Government Departments 

There are vacancies in the following Government 
Departments for candidates with professional qualifications 
and at leaslone full year's post-qualification experience or one 
full year's practical work as part of an approved 4-year 
sandwich course. Those expecting to fuliil these requirements 
shortly, may normally also be considered, 

Ministry of Defence 

MOD Library Sendee (London and elsewhere). Candidates 

must be prepared to serve anywhere In the UK. 

Department of the 
Environment/ 

Department of Transport 

Departmental Sub-Nbrary, South Rulsiip. 

HM Stationery Office 

Pubfloattore Marketing Division, Vauxhall, London SWB. 

Further vacancies may arise In these and other Departments. 
Salary: £5, 620-E7, 700 (London up to El ,220 higher). Starting 
salarymay bo above the minimum ' Promotion prospects. 

For further detail Band an application lorm (to be returned by 
l2Apifl 1883) write to Civil Service Commission , Alencon Link, 
Basingstoke, Hants RQ21 1 JB, or telephone Basingstoke 
(0268) 88551 (answerlngssrvfce operates outside office 
hours). Phase quote Ref: Q(A}624, 

Library and 
Information Services 
Assistant 

£5,987-£7,559 per annum Inclusive 

We have a vacancy for an Assistant, in the Board's 


/ St, Paul's IrVGentral London. 

These services ere for the use of the Board's / 

scfenllsls, engineers and administrators. 

The successful candidate will be given the opportunity 
(again experience in all a spocls crf library/information 
work, although the Initial placement will be in the 
loans section. 

Applicants should have. a good educational ■ 

■ background and previous experience In this type ol : 
work would be an advantage. 

Applications stating age, qualifications, experience, 
present poaillan arvd salary to Group Personnel " 
Officer, C.E.G.Bi, Sudbury House, 15 Newgate Street, 


mil 


GENERAL 

VACANCIES 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


BOOKS & PRINTS 


Royal 

Anthropological 
Institute 
EDITOR FOR 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INDEX 

Bibliographical auerterly. B»- 
annnafbla for anterfng . au- 
thors, title* ate. of arllelaa 
from periodical! in Muiaum 
of Mankind Library, and Tor 
■ aolnn through praaa. Micro- 
computer to produce camera- 
ready copy la about to be 
Introduced. Qualifications 

n ecessary: accurate typing, 

brary training or experi- 
ence. facility with modern 
languages, and some anthro- 
pology: Indexing or Informa- 
tion retrieval skills would bp 
advantages. 21 hours par 
week. usual holidays, 
appointment Immediate. Sal- 
ary from £4. too p.a. Sand cv 
with nemos or 3 referees to 
Director, R.A.I.. 36 Quean 
Anne SI., London W1M ALA. 

LI 06 

FOR SALE & 
WANTED 


APPROXIMATELY 3BD As- 
sorted 'International Lew A 
Labour Law, Economise, 
Statistics, etc. ' ■ etc. 

Periodicals end serials In 
English, French, Carman, 
Italian, Spanish etc. etc. 
Presently stored In French 
Swttxerland which must be 
cleared by end of March, 
avelleblo for sola es ana 


MANUSCRIPTS edited and In- 
dexed. catalogues and lists 
arranged and updated. by. 
word processor. Microfilm 
reader available. Routledga 
Aseoclatea. 25 Woodhayes 
Hd„ London SW19. LI23 



M/S TYPING elertronlc type- 
writer. , justified margins, 
competitive ro tee . Fwt roll I- 

eble service. 01-704 1931 JgJ 


TOP CLASS Word Processing at 
cut pries rates. Central .Lon- 
don. 01-500 7076 L193 


PERSONAL 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

CU 0 tofM#» 

Written term an reqaeit 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

"BK.W'afflr 

Pbose Sl-fl^RU 



WANTED £20 paid far 
A ROVLI - Volume I (Kin- 
tyre I — an Inventory of 
ancient monuments. 

Cooper, Fmlrried, Qann- 

^a , fi5 , . bort ' AroyT “ ,0 lim 


POETRY 


0CRUTINY. Complete 1863 
ro-leaue In 90 volumes. 
Mint condition In original 
wrappers. Offers to Bax 

S 'o. 363 TL5 Priory Souse. 

t Jahni Lena, London. 
EC1M 4BX L12 4 

KARNIDi Scientific and 
Art/llluatratad Journals 
wanted. W. H. Gardner 



NEW BOOKS 


nted. W. H. Gardner 
I, 70 Stamford Hill. Lon* 
n NJ6. 01-806 188f. 


original laeuee 

Huma. 


EXHIBITIONS 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are. 
available on request. 



THE 


Classified 

’■ ‘ ,’ : 

Advertisement 

Rates 

pisplay on Classified Pages 
Single column centSmqtfc - 
Minimuin space: • ;■ * 

. 9cm x s.C; ;• 

' , . £7.60 

-£68.4(1 

Copy date 

7 days preceding publication 


Linage 

All classifications ' \ 

Minimuni3lincs 

•l . ■: 

£1.50 per line 
: £4.50 

Copy dale ♦ . 

5 days preceding publicaiion 

• i ; ' i. 

■- 

Box' number facilities 

n tv 



WATERFIELD’S 

SUPPLEMENTARY LISTS 
nowavallable 
4 

Bibliography & Typography 

History 

6 

English Literature 
(texts and criticism) 

Shakespeare 

8 

Birds 

9 

English & Continental 
Books 1600-1800 
(some recent acquisitions) 

10 

Ciassica 

30 PARKEND STREET 
OXFORD 0X1 1HJ 
(0665)721809 

lOOKS from America at pub- 
lished price. We ship world- 
wide. Send orders — US 
Book Oversees. P.O. Box 
2066. Great Nack. N.Y, 
11092 USA. Lll4 


T TS>of5! , d , S , iJ& n Mw^ 

Semple copy f r J3 *^JL*S*W 
Boofcs. EccKflBi^ ghWH^tj,-, 

JB 

upon «raquut, Piii£ n J 4, 5 


Mi 1 pftfi*". R*™ Cu iff 

w!v.TOoi A aag‘ ,M ’> Hi 


rs. oWh 

B3QM% 

American , Literature si »5 
tremely low prjcii. Ftn 
copy Phono OI-3B9 3116 3 
write Wards Etcetera. Ml 



ARAB WORLD - CENTRAL 
ASIA. — Rare end aut-or-print 
books. Catalogues available. 


David Leman Ltd. 12 
Road. London SW 13 9: 
01-748 0234. , 


/all able. 


BOOKS ATrlcana (Southern 
Africa}, end Social lam — 
rare, unusual, scholarly 
end miacellaneoua. Request 
catalogue from Carres 
Books, 82 Ravaneboume 
Road. London 8E6 4UT. 

LI 14 


TARA BOOKS LTD, BpeeWH 

antlquerlen and O/P 15} 
issued. Details froffl 1J 


lssuod. Details from If 

gsg La - 

M £bi^ L "^ViSSl,rin5fi 

Road, Twickenham. LIU 


TLS Crossword No 6 

A prize of £10 is offered for the first correct solution opend 
on April 1. Answers should be addressed to TLS Crosmnd, 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The 
winner of Crossword No 5 is Ms Oonagh Sayce, 9 B rectify 
Road, Chiswick, London W4 2HW. 
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21 that ever love was sin", 

. lamented, the Wifp of Bath. 

23 Allege of aJl -s and malcon- 
. teats.” (Love's Labours Lost) . 
■ (?) ' 

25 Daddies who wrdte Stately 
Home novels? (8) 

26 Jack's was a terminus, accord- 
ing to Lady B., (ft 

27 What .VjccaimUs jKpox spent . 
his time doing, elegantly, (10) 


2 Hemingway's . favourite 

B ifetess? (6) 

ntque ^hrrey palace press. 


22 

■ 24 Obscure , 
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A metaphysics of the countryside 
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Jobs Hayes 
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0856671142 

[f Reynolds joined portraiture with 
4 e forms and iconography of history 
«urtkg, Gainsborough did the same 
rtb landscape, as though he divined 
toilindscape was replacing history in 
to painter* pantheon. His later 
portraits are landscape shapes with 
toume indeterminacy as the masses 
4 foliage in their backgrounds. 


for his landscapes, he lid them for Another Shnln 1 PP °h Robe ^ Wark ' su 8^slive remarks on two of 
himself. Another is to say that tn USC5 . Ihe J oc ? c ? Gainsborough’s "fancy pictures", the 

Gainsborough’s landscapes are as nr t x Pj a ^ c ighte enth-yentury English "Cottage Girl with Dog and Pitcher” 
much about the art of painting Smh» S *1^ ar h 1 , tf ] e L 1785 ^ which he “evokes the 

ns about the Sudbury or the BatS of |^ng this pteyfol sty!e Christ Child as the Good Shepherd”, 

countryside. He was a painter whose cwrtert- Be 8nd ^ Woodman " I 1787 )- which 

phases can better be named after the ■ We m'ght agree that a recalls 


Ronald Paulson 

quotes for support Robert Wark, 
another scholar who uses the rococo 
to explain eighteenth-century English 
art, on the case of Hogarth and the 


countryside. He was a painter whose 
phases can better be named after the 
painters he imitated than the places he 
inhabited: the Dutch landscapists, 
especially Wijnants, were followed by 
Rubens ana van Dyck, and by 
Murillo, as he moved from one palette 
and one way of handling paint to 
another. 

Hayes correctlv emphasizes the 
early, pervasive influence of Jacob van 


content". We might agree that a 
“deeper and richer emotional con- 
tent lies beyond the range of the 
Hogarthian rococo if Wark means by 
that the sublime of Constable and 
Turner; but the nature and degree of 
the “emotional content", as well as of 
the “intellectual organization”, in 
Gainsborough’s landscapes deserve to 
be ascertained. 


the saint or hermit in a wilderness 
while depicting old age at the mercy 
of wild nature. Visionary devotion 
has been translated into tne tramp's 
fear before the lightning; his hands 
are clasped not in prayer but on his 
stick; in place of St Jerome’s placid 
lion, a Snyders-like dog snrinks 
back with snarling defiance. 


Ruisdael. Although a Gainsborough 
could never be mistaken for a Ruis- 
dael landscape (as it might be, at diffe- 
rent times, for a Wijnants or a 


Hogarth's relevance is established As if startled by his temerity, Burke 
by Hayes himself, who makes a great retreats: “The evocation of religious 


deal of the possibility 
was involved in ( 
commission to execute 


ibility that Hogarth art is probably unconscious ana due 
in Gainsborough s simply to Gainsborough’s study of 
ecute the roundel for religious paintings by Murillo and 


toir “striking resemblance” to the 
suer. It Is not, as used to be thought, 
tot Gainsborough escaped from 
portraiture into landscape but that he 


scape in a runaamentaiiy similar wav. 

Ruisdael’s most personal and deeply has Gainsborough “seemingly encour- 

felt landscapes were focused on a aged by Hogarth” to paint this land- 

single giant tree or a forest and on scape, (There is, I should add, no 

the tactility and mass of foliage. He direct evidence on this point.) He 

Igjum a landscapist . and ended as a eschewed historical elements in his notices how the Hogarth figures artists the evocation'musi be a' travesty 

indscaplsl, working portraits and landscapes, instead rearranging his gambling on a gravestone In "fodustry in the manner of "The Shepherd's 

Other figures into his landscapes as he topographical elements for pictur- and Idleness” (plate 2) were used by Week” or HoEnrth's Analysis of 

sail dong. A catalogue of his esque emphasis or melodramatic re- Gainsborough in “View of St Beauty (nlnte 1) The woodman and 

bdxepe paintings begins with the . mtorcement sometimes adding sym- Mary's Church, Hadleigh”, and his dog are to a St Jerome and his lion 

aoiloa o! what to exclude. John bolic ruins of tombstones. A pervasive he acknowledges the connection as Ga^s butcher's son is to CuDid son 

ftps chooses to exclude the "fancy theatricality was Ruisdael’s replace- between Gainsborough, Gravelot, of Mars and Venus- “Sure he was bom 

(Ktuirs" as well as portraits, ment for history. Gainsborough cus- Hayman, Hogarth, the rococo and some bloody Butcher's Son, / Bred up 

presumably on the basis of the size of tomarily used both a natural horizon the St Martin’s Lane Academy, as well j n Shambles, where our Younfllinw 

to figures relative to the landscape; source. of light and a studio source to as Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty of giain, / Erst taught him Mischief and to 

k retains the history paintings, highlight a figure or a natural feature. 1753 (which, though published after sport with Pain" • 

pethaps because there are only two, As the well-known story tells, he Gainsborough’s return to Sudbury, ~ , , 

ndthe cottage scenes. Sometimes the would place “cork or coal for his Hayes assumes he had heard Hogarth Gainsborough s generally accepted 

dstinction is fine, as when he keeps foregrounds, make middle grounds of "constantly discuss in conversation’’). _ t,orro 'y of fne^ Rubens Descent 

“Hounds coursing a Fox" (no 159), sand and day, bushes of mosses and He even believes that "the strikingly V?”? . the C™ 8 10 the 

(ding it “Wooded Landscape with lichens, and set up distant woods of perspectival composition” of the onnkmg figures in The Harvest 

Hounds coursing a Fox", and omits brocoli [sic]". This was his mimetic Foundling Hospital roundel, “The ,s 8 similarly muted trav- 

■ftio Shepherd Boys with Dogs object, painted by candlelight. Charterhouse", derives from Hog- es ) r ' , 18 mock -form involves not 

^(Lnwood) ■ °f .tep.rtigiou, nu mborof U nd- ( !j (SnSS 

ussLiffisuf zasrEzr saa ££* 3 ™ 

■dispensable and superlatively employed only one, and that the least diagonal of the exterior wall in un( j entOQt j j n “peasants" 

re^sd book. It Is the culmination of informative or definitive, the most ™ Un f_ e “ m _° f re striving upward toward a drink of wine 

trady years of research that includes decorative or rhetorical. This is the J 0 "! 00 , some of Canalettos j eathet^Bot tie lonsin 

catalogues of the drawings * ^WwrgTrig JStfem’w ' oSnSSiSh ^^have^seelf iS Harvest try’d" (bequeathed inVay’s 

P u ri,lt8 8 nd his 1980 desenbes in his Dutch Landscape as g' “-ft ^ ^ pqcm ^ Blouzelinda -to her lover 

OMjboTough retrospective at the “an arrangement of detai s to fit a ^ nf ?d en re in the orerenM bf Ho B irth G™bbinol) a low version of the 

Jie. Unlike the recently published preconceived pattern”, a "distribution ?° Suehi Satire virah fi B ures reading up for Christ’s Body 

Bnd Blake catalogues with of light and shade ... dictated by “ suSPne that ^ve^dS no Md Blood in the eucharistic “Descent 

one vo ume nf mncilv minnr comnositionnl convenience . as ,s sur P nsln 8. that Hayes qoes not . , fy™," Thi* r#*nt ic nm 


Reynolds commented on their vague- Rubens), the two artists saw land- the Foundling Hospital in 1748. By the similar mu™ ’^But I he has nut Ms 

S, which he believed explained wapem a fundamentally similar way. third repetition of the story Hayes fi n(I er o^he kind of “ t rans^ ion' ’ 

toir “striking resemblance” to the Ruisdael s most personal and deeply has Gainsborough “seemingly encour- t ha1 takes pUce when one style or 

■inn lllcnnf. BS used tn be thousht. felt landscaoes were- focused nn a DOpH hu HnoarlV 1 fn nainJ ihlcilanrl. n . ..... • 


bolic ruins of tombstones. A pervasive he acknowledges the connection 
theatricality was Ruisdael’s replace- between Gainsborough, Gravelot, 
ment for history. Gainsborough cus- Hayman, Hogarth, the rococo and 

the St Martin's Lane Academy, as well 


tomarily used both a natural horizon 
source of light and a studio source to 
highlight a figure or a natural feature. 
As the well-known story tells, he 
would place “cork or coal for his 


would place cork or coal for his Hayes assumes he had heard Hogarth 
foregrounds, make middle grounds of "constantly discuss in conversation") . 
sand and clay, bushes of mosses and He even believes that "the strikingly 
lichens, and set up distant woods of perspectival composition” of the 
brocoli [sic]". This was his mimetic Foundling Hospital roundel, "The 
object, painted by candlelight. Charterhouse”, derives from Hog- 

Of the prodigious number of land- • P”" 18 Q u su pP2 sc S? 

scape types that were developed by in f*rior like Harlot , plate 4V, 
Ruisdaef, however, Gainsborough whereas it seems to me that the single 
employed only one, and that the least l° n B diagonal of the exterior wall in 
informative or definitive, the most l ^ e rounde l has a more reasonable 
decorative or rhetorical. This is the .j 0 ™ f some of Canalettos 
landscape' “rftodtf Wir g rrig' , StfecHb’w'' iopographM compositions which 
describes in his DutchLandscape as 

“an amnnamanl nF r4»f nllc tn fit • London 111 1747 Of 1748. GiV#H this 


configuration is used to represent a 
very different subject. In the 
ambience of the St Martin's Lane 
artists the evocation must be a travesty 
in the manner of "The Shepherd's 
Week" or Hognrth's Analysis oj 
Beauty (plate 1). The woodman and 
his dog are to a St Jerome and his lion 
as Gay's butcher's son is to Cupid, son 
of Mars and Venus: "Sure he was born 
some bloody Butcher's Son, / Bred up 
in Shambles, where our Younglings 
slain, / Erst taught him Mischief and to 
sport with Pain." •. 

Gainsborough’s generally accepted 
"borrow" of the Rubens "Descent 
from the Cross" to structure the 
drinking figures in “The Harvest 
Waggon” is a similarly muted trav- 
esty. This mock-form involves not 
only painting the rustics In the elegant 
ana fluent style of Rubens (all that 


completely the configurations - the 
choices Gainsborough made of staff- 
age, especially the changes he rang 
on particular groups, and the dev- 
elopment from one set of dramatis 
personae to another, is also mislead- 
ing. Hayes takes the figures seriously 
as conventional staffage, but he could 
have corrected Barren's emphasis 
without dismissing it. For example, 
the two or three eariy landscapes on 
which Barrell basei his thesis ofa con- 
trast between “Industiy and Idleness” 
- working class and ruling class - sub- 
ordinate the workers to the lovers 
(who are also working-class), turning 
labour into if anything a comment on 
love, certainly not vice versa. - 
The various possible approaches to 
figures in a Gainsborough landscape 
can be charted in his best-known 
portrait group, that of "Mr and 
Mrs Andrews” (1748-50, National 
Gallery), John Berger in - Ways of 
Seeing, has pointed to tho sense of 
ownership implicit in the stretch of 
land to the right of Mr and Mrs 
Andrews, and Lawrence Gowing has 
responded acerbically: 

The explicit (home of a 
contemporary and precisely ana- 
logous design by Gainsborough’s 


understood. 


"peasants' 


, lflKe cMmogues with 
volume of mostly colour 
“productions and another of cata- 
Hayes's book devotes one 


to amonograph on the subject 
Gainsborough's landscape art in 
mnJ^ lonca i. and biographical 
cadmg with appendices 
stu 5 lio "» on Galnsoorough 
8 ad on other copyists and 

second volume I 8 

raisonni of 
themselves; not the least of 
arS 0 ?? for achokrs will be to 
H2 hroilolo By raisonnd". The 
aSSS 1 a,lows wtoi the first 
ffnKS* W l th J Bome confidence how 
d ® veI °ped; to test all 
JMeneralizadons In the old 
aa d In more recent 


describes in his Dutch Landscape as 
"an arrangement of details to fit a 
preconceived pattern”, a “distribution 
of light and shade .... dictated by 
compositional convenience”, as 
opposed to "a ‘find’ in nature”, a 
composition which "seems to obey the 
laws of natural lighting, is less 
symmetrical and serves to bring out 
tne individual qualities of the 
foliage . . .”. It Is from the authority 
of this extreme, and minor, Ruisdael 
type that Gainsborough's landscapes 
after 1750 derive. 

Hayes has recognized that this 
"repertory of motifs . . . forms and 


striving upward toward a drink of wine 
from,, the. "leathern Bottle, lone In 
Harvest try'd" (bequeathed in Gay’a 
poem by Blouzeiinda -to her lover 
Gnibblnoi) a low version of the 


logous design by Gainsborough s 
mentor Frauds Hayman suggests 
that the people in such pictures 
were engaged in philosophic enjoy- 
ment of % the great principle . . .the 
genuine Light of uncorrupled and 
unpervertea Nature." 

Berger replies: 

. . . this in no way precludes them 
from being at the sanie.time proud 
landowners. In most cases the 
possession of private land was the 
precondition tor such philosophic 
enjoyment - which was not un- 
common among the landed gentry. 
This proprietorial "nature" Berger 
opposes to "the nature of other men”, 
which consisted of the poaching laws, 
punishments for as little as stealing a 
potato, and the strictness of property 
limits. He reads this lirfcoridous 
ideology Into Gainsborough's portrait 
of the And rows' couple. 


K ’ thins” became a personal voca- 
ary for Gainsborough - that they 
"sprang from the depths of his being 


decorative cartouches around the J 

Houbraken heads of eminent Eng- 

lishmen, the Illustrative plates of iPiS 

Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty with j 

(hefr witty interplay of the formal and 

the coghSlve, L aesthetic and the ^^for C «yCeS 

mor . . .. , .... English painting joins . figures and 

A literary equivalent to Gains- landscape in a single action. (Lam 
bofough’s landscapes mentioned by thinking of th6 discrepancy between 
both Hayes and Barrel Li n connec- fluent landscape and clumsy figures in 
tlon, for example, with “The Harvest Turner and Constable.) 

Waggon" of. 1767 (no 88), Is “the .. , . 

mood ... of John Gay’s Influential 


and gradually came to reflect his 
feelings about the world around him” 
better than could “the most 
rpecuTative „\uj L“ w, ° , ^? Hl penetrating naturalism”. But at other 

NlRilJBJBS WCre °5 cn dmes he wriles that “Subject-matter 

^ the ramSSBH? Vlden f C ii aDd of Hn y cIear, y defined pr meaningful 
^MtKepmalizmg of Hayes’s description, let -alone , imagery 

- , ‘ • carrying persuasive emotional over- 

fc -ES? Problem of Gainsborough tones, was not within Gainsborough's 
.£J™»l»*painttof.'fe his narrow - grasp, or scheme of things . .. .The 


pastoral; 'The Shepherd’s Warik!". 
The latter is a mock-pastpraj poem 
which plays style against action, forin 
against content. and is characterized 
by the “intellectual organization, 
complex layers of meaning or: 
seriousness of intent” -denied by. 
Hayes to the rococo, I am reminded of 
the art historian Joseph Burke's 


eloquence that for the, only time in 
English painting joins .figures and 
landscape in a single action. (I am . 
thinking of th6- discrepancy between 
Quent landscape and clumsy figures in 
Turner and Constable.) 

Hayes Is unequivocal in' his 
dismissal of Barren's thesis that we 
should examine closely the figures in 
Gainsborough's landscapes. True, (o ■ 
detect any social' comment or stib-' 
merged Ideology as Barrell. does 
In conventional scenes of rural lovers; 
or even “peasants" or wpod -carriers 
whose figures and faces are 1 pretty ; 
masks is absurd. But ’ to ' Ignore 


relating the way thefields.aro being (in 
Bergers terms) worked to the fertility 
• to be expected of the marital union 
(the sheaves of stooked com being "a 
traditional symbol of human 
fertility"). He insists nevertheless that 
the commission was .primarily ah 
opportunity dr excuse- for Gains- 
borough to paint a landscape: a gener- 
alization one would not want to con-. 


test, though It leaves but Mr and Mrs 
Andrews. : ' _ ‘ • 

1 would not want to go so far as 
Barrell might and see the hunting 
husband and the meditative wife as 
illustrations of Industry and Idleness; 
though they may (in (sowing's terms) 
suggest the active, and the con- 
templative life. Yet as so often 
with (he t'rpeoed”- , ; GaWsbor&Ugh, 
incongruous details .stand out: the 


Ignore incongruous 


HESuHl? ^ P rB -eminent 
w -^racra n d Constalile.Tn Ellis 

ffinS 8 u_ words ’ <l u6ted hy 

fell “back - oh 
Ka It Y ict0nan photo- 

« tackdrop", Hayes shows 


in order to rely on' 


fatter serves specifically as a dismissal 
of John BarreU's thesis (in The Dark- 
Side of the Lahd**pe\ 1980) abqut 
Gainsborough’s depletion of the. 
labouring poor, but it seems to dismiss.; 
all "subject-matter’’. ; 


■ Hayes solves this problem of - 
Gainsborough's formulaic landscape, j 
by placing hun in the history of Styles, . 
in Darticular the rococo, no dra 
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connections between the rococo style 
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pappy in the right foreground, a single 
touch of bright red; the small white 
flowers further back along the row of 
sheaves draw our attent ion ; but above 
all, the roundish, blank shape in Mrs 
Andrews's hand, defined only by a 
feather, which seems to indicate that 
Gainsborough intended to paint a 
bird, most probably a gamebird, in her 
lap - and had second thoughts. 

If marriage is the occasion for this 
picture, ana the Held is a conventional 
symbol of genera (ion (or of property}, 
then the tree suggests the organic 
growth of a family and an estate. But 
mo dog, not sleeping at the couple's 
feet as Marital Fidelity, is a hunting 
dog, attached only to the husband. 
The wife, enclosed by the lines of 
a green metal bench. Is sharply 
separated from the landscape. In the 
midst of all this the unfinished, 
rejected bird illustrates a rule of 
interpretive study; cherchez rerreur. 
Was it to be related to the husband’s 
gun - something he had shot and 
presented to his wife, thus becoming a 
symbol (related to the slang, bird *= 
maiden) of his possession of her? 
Does the dead bird In this painting of 
around 17S0 point toward the hunted 
Actaeon-ns-stagor the fox coursed by 
hounds of around 1785 (nos 159-^60)7 


logy, in fact, tells the story. The 
juxtaposition of lovers and tree, 
sometimes on a hilltop, begins in 
1755-57 (nos 59, 62, 64, 65) and 
certainly reflects a wry contrast of 
young love and the old, either 
pollarded or dead tree, which by 1780 
(perhaps now from a reading of 
Graves or Gray) has become the more 
literal-minded vanltas image of the 
lovers in a churchyard reading an 
epitaph on a gravestone (to be 
contrasted also with the boys 
cheerfully gambling on a gravestone 
in the 1748 “View of St Mary's 
Church, Hadieigh"). 

As early as 1748-50 Gainsborough 

E ain ted a pair of rustic lovers balanced 
y a black and a white cow (and by 
another mate-female pair with a 
donkey). By 1762-63 the lovers are 
again appearing with a pair of cows 


Is the bird a metonymy for the 
situation of the landowner in ralntion 
to nature, which he has here cribbed, 
cabined and confined, or for the 
husband in relation to his wife? 

It is useful to know, as Marcia 
Pointon has shown in her essay 
"Gainsborough and the Landscape of 
Retirement" (1979), that Richard 
Graves's poem “On Gainsborough's 
Landskips with Portraits; full length 
Figures less than life, drawn in Pairs as 
walking thro' woods, etc." (in 
Shemtone’s Miscellany 1759-63) * 
, connects "pairs" like Mr and Mrs 
Andrews with Adam and Eve In 
a lost paradise which through 
Gainsborough's brush becomes *a 
Paradise regain'd" , Pojnton argues, 
like Gowing, that scenes of this sort 
are literary; illustrative of the 
retirement _ theme or melancholy 
contemplation, the result of reading 
Gray's "Elegy written in a Country 
Church Yard" and other graveyard 
poetry. But the phrases she solemnly 

? notes from Gainsborough's letters of 
775 - twenty years later - to support 
her thesis ("the Vanity of the Age" 
and "the great Qiver of All will make 
better allowance for us than we make 
for one Mother") are out of context 
.ana- confuse a theme of melancholy 
i vanltas with Gainsborough’S Epis- 
tolary wit and dig spirits. 

There may be o sense in which his 
lovers, often shown standing before or 

’flear.a blasted tree, could be taken for 
Adam and Eve In a landscape, but 
given the context , of .Hogarth’s 
Analysis tfnd : London In the 1740s, 


(79) and in 1766 (87), a major work, 
two lovers at a stile are paired with two 
horses, one light and one dark 
(corresponding to the lovers’ dress) 
drawing a cart up a road into the 
distance. In 1771-73 lovers are 
juxtaposed with a line of cattle being 
driven down a path (103), and in no 
109 the beau is -separated from his 
lover by the inconvenient cattle (see 
also 108. 113). 

All we have to do is consult "Two 
Shepherd BoVs with Dogs Fighting'" 
of 1783 (Kenwood), where the 
humans and animals are' unques- 
tionably paralleled aS' to hair- 
colour and allegiance, for it to become 
fairly clear that the parallels in the 
landscapes cannot be fortuitous. The 
dose affinity of Gainsborough and 
Rowlandson is not made enough of by 
Hayes in his section on influences. We 
know that Rowlandson copied 
Gainsborough drawings and that his 
landscapes are often comic versions 
of Gainsborough's. But while he 
contrasts aesthetically "picturesque” 
livestock and "beautiful" lovers 


• .the aesthetic and the human in a. way 
not too different from the witty 
aesthetic-moral play of Hogarth's 
Analysis plates. A basic strategy of his 
early Dutch-inspired landscapes 
seems to be the juxtaposition of a pair 
(lovers, Mr and Mrs Andrews, Adam 
and Eve) with some equivocal symbol, 
a dead bird or tree, a bovine couple or 
a lemming-like procession of cattle, 

. The first peasant family picture 
appears In '1/53-54; the group posed" 
next to a tree (in no 43 alive, ip 44 
dead) , but the peasants do not become 
a strong subject until 1767-72 when 
they are on horseback going or coming 
6ver a hill (in 1778-80 seated around a 
camp-fire), with an emphasis on the 
interplay of mate and female - she 
Often . ignoring him for her own' 

. thoughts (which Pointon would con- 
clude i ate melancholy) The cottage 
scenes, showing peasants around* 


Rural meanings 

7": : of reading the landscapes In the lighl 

Anne M. 'Waerier °\ clasBlca l literature . and Its 


scapes with only a shepherd and 
. his sheep begin in 1?83 (137, 143—47). 
These continue to the end of 
Gainsborough's life. Is there, one 
wonders, any significance in the fact 
that he painted lovers in his twenties, 
developing (he ironic parallels with 
trees and cattle in his thirties and 
forties; in his forties began to paint 
his peasants - mixed groups, some 
families - and in his fifties painted 
solitary shepherds in rugged, lonely 
terrain? By this time he was also, of 
course, painting his fancy pictures of 
Murillo waifs, and in the light of these 
works it is possible to speculate that he 
may have learned subsequently to see 
his landscapes through poets’ eyes and 
that his progression may have been 
from Gay to Gray, from Augustan to 
what used to be called pre-Romantic. 

If the figures may be said to have 
some function beyond purely formal 
or decorative in tne landscapes, what 
of the landscape formula itself? The 
common element, which was already 
present in the Dutch landscapes 
of his youth and persisted in a 
more painterly and emphatic way 
in Rubens’s landscapes, was a con- 
fluence of serpentine lines in a 
lazy Y or gamma. In one of Hayes's 
sensitive formal analyses lie describes 
the rococo serpentine structure of a 
landscape in St Louis (no 52), where 
the “powerful serpentine fine 
begins in the foreground, sweeps over 
the hillock . . . passes down and 
beyond the bank into the middle 
distance and thence, through the 
agency of the winding river, into the 
very depths of the composition.” This 

is, of course, the way the eye 
ordinarily functions in a Claude 
landscape. In this particular 
Gainsborough landscape, . though 
Hayes should have mentioned the 
remarkable discontinuity of 'the 
serpentine line, the eye tends to follow 
the broken fines into the scene 
because the figures on the road are 
travelling in that direction. What 
Hayes does not mention is that in the 
vast majority of Gainsborough’s 
landscapes the figures qre moving 
away from the horizon and towards 
the viewer, down into either the 
middle distance or (he foreground of 
the composition and off the canvas. 
With ail of the landscapes in front of 
us, we can now see that statistically this 
form predominates, becoming more 
emphatic in the later 1 paintings, until 
in the landscapes with a single 
shepherd and his flock the downward 
sweep dofines mountain gorges. 

.1 Instead of leading • into the 
landscape, the winding track usually 
draws the eye down and out of the 
bottom, or Into a pool or a crevasse 
of some sort near the bottom. 
Gainsborough’s early copy (drawing) 
of Ruisdael’s “La Forfir, described 
by Hayes (citing Mary Woodall) as "a 
faithful repetition", in fact cuts off the 
■ bottom of Ruisdael’s composition, 
leaving it open where Ruisdael closed 

it. The line is rococo, certainly, and 
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Baltina painted this portrait of Mird with his daughter Dolores during h 
years 1937-38. The Spanish artist allowed Balthus as many sittings a k 
wanted. His daughter, a restless figure in the picture , compared iwri to 
motionless, staring father, seems to have been less willing thaii him b 
sac PJ} ces . f or art - Th is is one of the many Illustrations in Balfan 
(155pp. Sklral Macmillan. £15, 0 333 34485 5) bv Jean Leymarle wAfl. 

. will be reviewed In a future issue of the TLS. 

the races and figures when discemlble Gainsborough himself - thaifh I 

are pretty, but the fact that they arc all suspect be had expressed his intepdoi 

gravitating downwards is surely a more accurately when he wrote hi 

distinctive feature. And the effect of letter of 1772: r, How to satisfy* jw 

the various stages of style is to give tawdry Friends (ie, those fe 

different meanings to the movement: discourse on or patronize (he toporf. 

whether a light, airy merging or retirement?], whilst you steal W 

metamorphosis of human into nature, into the mild Evening gleam sod* 

the metamorphosis summed up in the middle lime. " Not confined will* 

story of Diana and Actaeon, or literary topos, Oainsbort# 

^™^ len %. hect , ic ' pointings initiate the- Infef 

romantic composition that melo- tradition of personal faptafl • 

dramatizes the situation. 


Although it Is still reductive, the 
opinion of the contemporary reviewer 
of Gainsborough’s "Mrs RJchard 
Brinsley Sheridan" (1785. National 
Gallery; Washington) that "she is 
painted under the umbrage of n 
romantic tree, and the accompanying 
objects are descriptive of re li remen r 
might by then have been acceptable to 


tradition of personal ranwj 
England. Out of Ruisdael’s imep? 
Itauanate landscapes and hlssyn®* 
"Jewish Cemetery’’, and Qd ■ 
Zuccnrelli’s brainless decorum 
Gainsborough develops a 
English metaphysics or eccentM 
which he passes on to Turner, Sar* 
Palmer, Stanley Spencer 
Graham Sutherland,, tne P" 
visionary English landscapists- 


Lisa Vergara 

Rubens and the Poetics of Landscape 
207pp. with two colour and 1 19 black- 
qnd-whitc illustrations. , . 
YaleUmversltyPress. £29,, 
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Riiberv and- 1 fie Foelftpsoftatidscaie is 
. ambitious. It takes n$ its point of 
. departure the effort.to assign meaning 
to. Rubens's landscapes - a task only. 
Inadequately performed, Lisa Vergara 
dainw, by previous historians of 
. Rubens’s art. In order to achieve this, 
she writes, it was necessary to have "a 
wider intellectual framework than- the 
older literature offered". . That 
statement alone would .enlist most 
readers' interest, even their sympathy 
and ensure their attention, (n the end,' 


of reading the landscapes In the light 
of classical literature -. and its 
reinterpretation by 'contemporary 
authors and a reading of the pictures 
themselves. This is ambitious, belt also 
sensible. Rubens was a man with an 
active grasp of andent literature. He 
literally built Its symbols intohishouse, 
his letters, his library, his art and his 
ttnind. , ftnd he painted landscapes 
-Whlfch are structured and reded to 
• f »ow them to carry various meanings - 
for example, ideas About continuity, 
fertility and.) order as essentinl- 
to nature. ‘ •' '• , 

' At the core of (his argument about 
meaning are Rubens’s . rural 


specifically Flemish and natural. Their 
incorporation of drawings of peasants, 
. cat tie and wagons done fro m life is only 


and ensure their attentioi 
though, it guarantees 
appointment.' ; ; 


their cUs: 


one proof of the use they make 
of observation. More important, 
perhaps, is a new coincidence between 


Earlier writers have taken either of 
two views: that, the landscapes are 
readily understood, or that they cannot 
W analysed. Vergara's Argument, ' by 

COntrilSt ' 1C that dtron fka &I.L 


nave a eraspdf Rubens's biography, 
ideaof his intellectual formation , a w 


topographical and compositional 
older, Following Brueghel's lead. 
Rubens employs the markers and 
boundaries which divide unfenced land 
- roads, brooks, stands of trees - to 
establish the interrelationships of the 
painted ' . world he , presents. An 
equation is made in works like these 
between the processes of sight arid 


those of painting, even though other, 
more literary, ideas are suggested by 


the figures within each landscape. 

"Het Steen" and "The Rainbow” 
take their place in Vergara’s account 
both as the fruit of Rubens's retreat to 
the countryside outside Antwerp (he 
purchased the chfiteau of Het Steen in 
1635), and as a fruition of the rural 
landscape type. Following long- 
standing tradition, the twp are read as 
pendants, arid attention is paid to 
seeing the compositional and 
conceptual links between them, They 
are co-ettehsiveand reflective; they 
open on to rind close into each other. A 
cycle begun in "Het Steen”, with its 
golden morning light, is completed in 
TTie Rainbow", where lengthening 
shadows and returning peasants signal 
the end of the wo Iking day. Together 
the pictures are seen as examples of 
Rubens s painted geoTgic, the final 
proof of bis long-standing ridherence to 
me idea of ut. picture, poesls. 

■ Th® 8 ? ideas are provocative- if not 
conclusive.; Rubens Was a humanist, 
and : we wait for an . analysis of 
ms humanism and that of his con- 
temporaries which would suggest a 
reason for the difference betoren bis 
landscapes, say, land - those.' of 
Brueghel, which respond: it would 
seem to a rather different brand of 
humanism, A problem ; arises, 
however,'' around just these kinds of 
conclusions. Rubens's landscapes 
Vergara believes,; are “intensely- 


personal", reflections of the ‘‘artist’s 
self-conception",' his “individual 
nature”, nls “personal sense of place". 
This view , has several sources: the 
oldest accounts of Rubens's life, which 
describe his preoccupation with 
landscape in his final years; the artist’s 
use of Het Steen and its surroundings 
as a landscape setting; the fact that 
some fourteen of the landscapes were 
m Rubens's possession when he died. 
(For Vergara, this is the “majority" of 
these ..paintings, though the ' recent, 
landscape Volume' Ot the Corpus 
’ Rubenlanum puts their total number 
close K> flfty.) But the most important 
source for this' idea seems to be the 
earlier Rubens literature itself, which 
habitually sees Rubens's art as an 
extension of his, life' rather than as a, 
painted counterproposal to it. As 
vofgara puts it, Rubens's art and fife 
are 'all of a piece”. . 

' TJ® .suggestion is not just W 
probable - |t raises serious con-, 
ceP&tel and interpretative dif- 
ficulties. Even granted that Rubens 
w?s an exceptionally well integrated 
humari', being, successful in . and 
un alienated from hjs work as a painter.; . 
it is hard to. know what' kinds, of? 
inclusion that feet licenses us to draw/ 1 
Kuoens s landscapes in this arg um ent- 
can, be no more ’’personal” than any * 
fPf CIof **“ work, and if all the) 
JUJ hi Personal”, fee distinction at 
anw becomes useless. (The foe* that , 


the landscapes are "the most pjjJ 
is not very nelpful either.) And “P 
proceed with this line of jhwgi 
provokes questions It ought;® , 
answer. I? in fact the « 
Rubens’s landscapes were W iu*wj 
when he died, how are we ft; i w ^ 
Rubens did not keep jUtem* 
studio stock of 

&en%r» d 4ffi 


fromthose Rubens 
sensibility and patfortage 

overlap? Around 

...i . It iiusnKj.mnc lanoswo 


overlap/ zuuuuv 
what of. the iwenty-nme JJJJJgjl, 
other artists which 
What happens to the 
there? - ..lUtk&Q ' 

My point is simply 
effort to sustain an 


are riot sure If 
arid "unique” ■ 

indicate that Rubens’s 

unintelligible to 
riven 1 though 

ought to. bo thefrAt jl* - 
historian 
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ter wmetimes what you two 

3 imagined gold-digging was’ , 
oward told his reluctant 
daruesin The Treasure of the Sierra 
m? “I’ve come to the conclusion 
thought the gold would be lying 
M Hfe pebblestones, and nothing 


jttbely the linage that gripped tens of 
lASudsof Americans and foreigners 
tad848 to 1852, the years in which 
Sgfomla became simultaneously a 
fee of the US and a state of the human 
m. Those whp migrated there by 
,fedi and sea were conscious of 
iftfopating in a quest to a democratic 
^Orado where, as they believed, the 
feuti would be paved with gold, 
guy of the early miners were lucky, 
gMil as a few of the later ones. But 
fer rite great majority, California 
few d to be a bitter, glorious 
fefeoo. “If it was a simple as all 
tfe", Howard wont on to observe, 
'gold wouldn't be worth more than 
pebblestones.” 

Tbeald had been discovered in the 
fax hills of the Sierra Nevada in 
Jnaiy, 1848, a few days before 
Mexico officially ceded control of 
C4Hfwnia and Oregon to the US. By 
autumn the mineral's range was known 
ttbnd . for 400 miles. But an 
“trapped wilderness - the prairies, 
feeib and mountains of Indian 
Territory •- separated California from 
Misonn, the starting-point of most 
owilijwl journeys. Those who 
pefared not to walk the continent for 
aoqths had either to sail around Cape 
Horn or else.topross Central America 
3£5r. Yet as the insistent rumours 
.« fortune reached the eastern states, 
unarm* seemed more and more 
Dozens of joint-stock 
fanpanles were formed to lessen the 
r®^ ual '5 risks on a long march, and 
v the spring of 1849 the members of 


these companies set out on the mass 
migration westward. (The goldseekers' 
ethos of rampant individualism was 
complemented, even challenged, by 
the necessity of co-operation in the 
wilderness.) At least 42,000 travellers 
reached California by the overland 
trails in 1849 alone; almost as many 
arrived by sea; several thousand others 
died along the way or turned back in 
despair. In the Black Rock Desert of 
what is now northern Nevada, some of 
the men noticed "a very beautiful 
mirage in the southwest ... in which 
appeared a long lagoon of blue water 
and small islands reflected in its 
delightful looking bosom.” The 
famished oxen saw it too, and ran 
towards it. Their corpses soon littered 
the sand. Animals and men alike 
seemed peculiarly susceptible to 
mirages in the south-west. 

One of the ’49ers was a young farmer 
from upstate New York called William 
Swain. An upright resilient man with a 
sharp eye for the natural world, Swain 
was unusual only for the persistence 
with which he kept a diary during the 
seven months of his journey from 
Youngstown to northern California. 
This diary, along with his occasional 
letters home, forms the narrative basis 
of J. S. Holliday's remarkable book 
The World Rushed -In, which uses 
Swain's experience as exemplary of the 
sufferings and dreams of all the 
migrants. They were a surprisingly 
literary bunch; long evenings around 
the camp-fire, or mornings while their 
worn-out animals grazed; gave ample 
opportunity for the men .to write 
extensive diaries. The shock of the 
wilderness encouraged introspection; 
the shock of California did not. 
Holliday has incorporated short . 
extracts from more than 500 diarists 
and letter-writers to flesh out Swain’s 
version of events, or to contrast with it. 
Preferring celebration to complaint, 
Swain tended to be laconic about 
disappointments on*the trail; -What he 1 


mentioned simply as "the springs, or 
Rabbit Hole wells”, one of his 
colleagues describes as "aq 
abommnlion of desolation ... ash 


water.” Holliday has also included tne 
letters sent to William Swain by his 
forlorn wife and brother, and (unlike 
so many writers about the gold rush) he 
gives detailed information about the 
migrants' unromantic return. 

For theirs was a quest of a kind new 
in American history: few of its 


Mark Abley 

participants expected to stay in the 
promised land for long. Seeing it as a 
dreary tract of land, the men were, 
Holliday writes, “concerned only with 
how to make the greatest amount of 
money in the shortest time. With that 
common motive, they also shared an 
indifference toward California and its 
future." The general desire was to get 
in, get rich, and get out. And whereas 
the nation's earlier migrations, such as 
the recent Mormon trek to Salt Lake, 
had been family affairs, the California 

f old-rush was almost exclusively male, 
t was a mercenary pilgrimage. After 
spending a few months or years 
rummaging for gold, most of the ’49ers 
sailed home; in 1850 a total of 26,593 
men and eight women left San 
Francisco by sea. Among them was 
William Swain, sadder, wiser, and 
richer by 5500 for a year of toil in El 
Dorado. In the first letter that his 
family had received after he reached 
California, Swain told them, "I have 
not seen the hour yet when T regretted 
starting.” But he also informed his 
brother, “There was some talk 
between us of your coming to this 
country. For God’s sake think not of it. 
Stay at home." 

To begin with, the journey westward 
had been longer ana more strenuous 
than any of the gold-seekers had 
imagined. As the weather turned 
harsh, the animals died, the wagons 
were abandoned, the food ran out, and 
their own numbers dwindled, the 
intrepid faith of the '49ers became 
tinged with doubt and grief. Their fears 
of hostile Indians had proved largely 
unfounded, yet so had their confidence 
in the chosen route. Cholera and tick- 
fever were common in the plains and 
deserts; scurvy and diarrhoea plagued 
the migrants as they climbed the Sierra 
Nevada and entered California. Yet 
the bodily discomforts would have 
mattered little to the survivors if only 
the lona-awaitedeold had truly been 
-plentiful for afli Tne rigours of the trek 
preserved aq impressed' discipline 
among the majority of {migrants; but in 
California, then as later, moral 
restraints slipped away, Heinrich 
Schiiemann, who arrived in San 
Francisco by ship in 1851, was at first 
lost in admiration and wonder for the 
achievements of the previous two 
years. "But these sentiments soon 
disappear", he noted sourly, “when 
the new arriVijr , . . sees, that all Is 
based here on swindling, that all Is 
abominable falsehood, fraud and 
humbug, or in plain Californian: that- 
all is calculated to 'shave’.!' 


Manufacture triumphant 
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significant group who were sometimes much detail ataut transpDrt^e^eciaJJy 

responslblefor the nature and scale of canals, industrial 

industrial development, notably in mining district s. gffj jg. 

mining. Some regions of the country, of steam power. However, little that is 

the South-West In particular, never original emerges. 

lost their rural character, even though ' Th e twenty years from' 1790 to 1810 

mining and quarrying left permanent Trinder describes as the heroic age. 

marks upon them. Local food supplies. This chronology is wholly arbitrary and 


Such opinions were not limited to i 
embittered foreigners. The American i 
historian William E. Connelley chose ] 
to describe the gold-rush in terms i 
before which a European would , 
surely hesitate: “It revolutionized ' 
America. ... It was the beginning of 
our national madness, of our insanity 
of greed. It marks the advent of 
character decadence and American 
moral degeneracy." The pursuit of 

S iness had turned into a lust for 
th. Even if other motives - 
adventure, wanderlust, a faith in 
Manifest Destiny - helped to persuade 
some of the gold-seekers to venture 
forth , the primary motive was 
materialistic. Fittingly enough, a 
reluctance to part with possessions, 
even when their lives were lit danger, 
afflicted many of the emigrants on their 
appalling journey over the high Sierra 
in autumn. Hie ones who reached 
California in safety were to discover a 
society where the real fortunes were 
being accumulated by gamblers, 
speculators, prostitutes and mer- 
chants, who could sell a boiled egg 
for 75 cents or rent an upstairs room in 
San Francisco for $l,8u0 a month. By 
1850, there were simply too many 
miners chasing the gold.' “The hills 
have been cut and scalped", the 
naturalist John Muir was soon to 
observe, “aud every gorge and gulch ■ 
and valley tom to pieces and 
disembowelled, expressing a fierce and 
desperate energy hard to understand." 

Holliday, who has been preparing 
this work for three decade s L probably 
understands the gold-rush better than 
anyone alive. He has created a book of 
immense value to our knowledge not 
only of the. physical* details of the 
migration but also of its psychology 
ana mythology; The World Rushed Tn 
evokes the grand illusion no less vividly 
than the angry disillusion. By choosing 
to seek their fortunes in some dust 
across the continent, even the most 
pious '49818 had behaved asa am biers - 
but the realization .hurt; Tne letters 
sent to Swain by ■ his family Are 
particularly valuable as a rare 
expression of the feelings of 
"Galifomia-Widaws”; one letter from 
Sabrina Swain begins cheerfully 
enpueh by talking of The privilege of 
mingling with Christian friends”, but 
ends In a cry of raw pain: "William, I 
cannot wait much longer. I want to see 
you so bad.” In the end, Holliday's 
vIqw of the subject is far different from 
.the conventional wisdom: "The gold 
rush was in niany respects a national 
tragedy, much like a war, with families 
separated not only by distance but 
.equally by fear and slleijce.” Swain was 
a fortunate soldier: he retreated with 
his pride and his marriage intact. 

As the gold fever died awayj most of 
the mining ramps died with It. A few, 
however, endured to become (owns 
and cities. The two most important 
mining towns in the state were the 
neighbouring . settlements of Grass 
Valley and Nevada City, about 75- 
miles- north-east of -Sacramento, in a 
region where the mineral deposits, were 


rich enough to be worked continually 
in spite of depression, speculation, and 
gold rushes elsewhere. The early years 
of these rough communities are 
analysed in After the Cold Rusk, a 
book written from the refreshing belief 
that "western American history' is 
largely an urban history”. Ralph Mann 
suggests that as the mining towns 
became permanently established, the 
skills and needs of foreigners gradually 
took precedence over those of the 
restless native-born Americans. Two 
decades after the gold rush, only a 
quarter of all men in Grass Valley were 
American by birth; more than half 
came from Britain (particularly 
Cornwall) and Ireland. In fact. Grass 
Valley was well on its way to becoming 
a Cornish miners’ town. 

But the book promises more insights 
than it delivers. For one thing, it lacks 
immediacy; we hear directly Trom few 
of the settlers dr visitors, as though 
Mann equates vitality - with 
unreliability. (He would not dream of 
quoting Schlicmann's jaundiced 
comment: "Nevada City, a small and 
extremely nasty place in the midst of a 
pine forest".) More seriously, he 
admits that "the henrt of the study's 
data was drawn from the manuscript 
census records of the two towns , 
which were then "correlated by a 
' computer program”. But a torrent ol 
numerals rails short of an educated 
understanding, especially when the 
evidence is suspect from the start. As a 
matter of policy, for example, the 
census-takers did not count 


prostitutes, and they underestimated 
the number of Chinese and Latin 
Americans. One ol the many tables 
shows that by 1870, Grass Valley had 
795 American-born residents; another, 
that it had 795 American-bom working 
men; a third, that it had 795 American- 
born males. Mann also indicates that of 
the 765 miners living in Nevada City in 
1850, only four were married^ a figure 
which is absurdly sniajl, unless it 
reports the . number of men whose 
wives were present in (ho town.. 

The most telling moments in After 
ike Gold Rush .come not -.from such 
computerized statistics but from 
Mann's scrutiny of contemporary 
newspapers, AS The World Rushed In 
so beautifully demonstrates, history is 
always a study of perception. -And 
sometimes, the perceptions of the 
Californiaii pionefirs cast a long 
shadow over preseni-day America. 

" Aaron Sairgent, editor of the Nevada 
City Journal, welcomed: the vlgil&nte - 


the only safeguard of society.” Tliat 
add mixture of religion, ignorance and 
militarism, survives to this day, 
unfortunately; 'Aaron - Sargent has 
successors who look forward to nuclear 
war as an act of divine and cleansing 
justice. Or as Mann ruefully admits, 
fi The sense that American civilization 
-has to overcome rival cultures carried 
with It .* . . the seeds of moral coercion. 
Know Nothingism, and at times mpb 
action.” J ! 
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Charles Tomlinson 

Pablo Neruda 
I sis Negra: A Notebook 
Translated from the Spanish by 
Alastair Reid 

416pp, Souvenir Press. £7.95 
(paperback, £5.95). 

0 285 64912 4 

Pablo Neruda has written some of (he 
best and worst poems of our era. He 
confronts the translator with two chief 
problems: an idiom which frequently 
has no easy equivalent in. English- thus 
we possess no fully convincing version 
of nis masterpiece Las Alturas de 
Macchit Piechu - and an oeuvre of 
extraordinary unevenness. Hie first of 
these problems stares in the face any 
would-be translator of Las Alturas, the 
second Anyone who, like Alastair 


- Chile, together with affectionate por- 
traits of his step-mother, his father, his 
uncle. There is often a humour at play 
here which makes these poems doubly 
delightful, fn one of them, two sexually 
precocious little girls give the infant 
Neruda a nest with eggs in it to distract 
his mind, while they proceed to un- 
dress him and study “with their great 
eyes / their first small man". English, 
with its lack of diminutives, can never 
quite equal here "su primer hombieci- 
to”. Book Two takes us from the 
beginnings of his poetry to the consular 
years in the Far East. In Book Three 
come the meetings with Lorca, Alber- 
ti and Aleixandre and the tragedy of 
Spain in the Civil War. Book Four 
centres on the theme of exile, but by 
this point in the Memorial the idea of a 
chronological development of biogra- 
phy has Tong since been abandoned. 
The ideolotiical climax occurs in the 


In 1981 John Pelstiner tried a navel 
solution in his The Way to Macchu 
Picchu when he offered, not only a 
version of Las Alturas, but also a 
commentary in which he discusses 
some of the choices before him in 
attempting to render idiom, rhythms 
and syntax. This commentary tells us 
much about the original - perhaps 
more than any straight forward trans- 
lation could do - ana whether we like 
Felsliner’s version or not, he has made: 


it very clear to us what heights and 
abysses stand in our way should we feel 
Inclined to tty to scaleMacchu Picchu 
ourselves. Writing on Felstiner in the 


Nen 1 York Review of Books, Alastair 
Reid concluded by saying: "After this 
book, I feel there is something forlorn 
; about sending an English translation 
- out alone Into the world , albeit head in 
hand with the original. Translations 
are the residues of a long and complex 
process, and it may be true that, in the 
end, li Is the process which is the more 
interesting." 

Forlorn or not, Refd does not follow 
F<?ls liner's example and one can see 
why. For one thing Ista Negra t A 
Notebook Is too extended a work, for 
another its best poetty is less dense 
than Las Alturas, ana its longueurs 
would hardly tempt a reader lo wdnt to 
know how a translator chose the avail- 
able English cllchds to match them. 
Resourceful and intelligent, Reid gives 
us as good an English, version as we 
are likely to get, side by side with the 
.Spanish. There are times when , the 
reader does wonder why lie made one 
v choice of phrase rather than another, 
but that will eventually occur with any 
.bilmgual edition in hand. So no good 
•. reason; exists for a reviewer to Join < 
'.what Reid calls "the translation 
. police". He Is' sensible and clear and 
taels that for him to translate the book 
whole was a "deber del poeta”, in 
N$ruda|s.. phrase.. But does , ope, 

• perhaps, catch a sigh of. relief when, In 
hjs Introduction, Reid, unexpectedly 
.confesses to us: “Translating has af- 
. ways been forme a profound process of 
idiscovery, but one 1 now intend to 
leave behind”? 

Isla Negra is the village (neither an 
Island nor black, as Enrico Mario Santi 
(ells us In an Afterword) where Neruda 
had a house on the Pacific coast 'of . 
-.Chile, This is the sotting from which he 
looks back, as he is .hearing sixty , bv£r 
bis entire Hie ^ LI a Negra consists of five 
.books, The first of these Is the. most 
autoblographical.Ji runs from 1904-01' 
■and the poet gives us many memorable . 
pictures of ms rain-drenched pari of 
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fifth and final book, with Neruda's 
reaction to Kruschchev’s “revelations" 
about Stalin: "What happened? What 
happened? How did it happen? / How 
could it happen?" Neruda hams up his 
feelings in a poem of twenty-nine 
sections in which he not very convin- 
cingly tries to get into Stalin's mind and 
now calls him “the mustachioed god 
with his boots on". This will hardly do 
from the poet who for years had 
praised the dictator. Not so long be- 
fore, in his elegy to Stalin, ‘‘En Su 
Muerte", he had declared, "Stalin is 
the noon I the maturity of men and of 
peoples”. There is a moment of unin- 
tentional comedy towards the close of 
that poem when Neruda Is roused from 
his sorrows by the words of a simple 
Chilean fisherman: "But Malenkov 
will continue his work now”. Perhaps 
even Malenkov, exiled to his electricity 
project in Siberia, would see the joke 
by this point of time. 

In . Ista Negra , "The darkness was 
slashed with a golden knife” - that is, 
Khruschev spoke out - and Neruda, 
having gone through the motions of a 
laboured penitence, decides that ,4 we 
Communists" are all right after all: 

We are the pure silver of earth, 

(he true mineral in man ... 

A moment in the dark does not blind us. 

We will die with no agony at all. 

Pure silver, golden knives, guitars, - 
Jasmine, honey, the sun come easily to 
Neruda, who has a sort of all-purpose 
manner which could be applied to 
nature, woman, birds, flowers and 
even to Stalin himself. Indeed, in one 
of his earlier poems, "Jdvenes Ale- 
manes”, the flowers in the mouths of 
East German youth are "the word of 
Stalin /oh millions of lips", Neruda has 
been praised for writing "with burning 
simplicity about the great issues of our 
lime" (Robert Nye) and for “breaking 
away from thp concept of an Stile or 
minority poetry" ana “using instead 
the arts of rhetoric" (Jean Franco). Yet 
when ail is said and done, the burning 
simplicity and the arts of rhetoric too 
Often serve politics of a dismal crudity. 
"Fiercely anti-intellectual", says En- 
rico Mario Santi of Neruda. Octavio 
Paz Adds more dryly,” A man of few 
Ideas 1 ' * this in a fascinating account of 
their relationship in VndAn for Septem- 
ber, 1982. Clearly, In his Mexican 
sojourn, Neruda could not but gravi- 
tate away from the non-partisan intelli- 
gence of a Paz who, thirty years ago- 
against much opposition - got into 
print in Latin America a dossier on the 
Sovie^ camps. The Loiada Obras Com- 
pletas contains a telling image of Npru- 
da in Mexico, a photograph of him 
signing the first edition of Canto gener- 
al .seated together with . the mural 
painters Diego Rivera and Alvaro 
Siqueiros, the three great egotists 
massively selfconscious beside one 


■ another. Neruda's "burning simplic- 
ity" was very much that of the world of 
their history paintings with its rather 
sentimental Indianism and its strip- 
cartoon Marxism - though Rivera had 
a softer spot for Trotsky than either 
Neruda or Siqueiros (Siqueiros, in fact, 
tried to assassinate him). 

One's feelings go out lo Reid in his 
translation of the post-Khrushchev 
section in Book Five of Mi Negra, but 
he has his rewards to come. There 
follow excellent poems like "The Long 
Day Called Thursday”, about Neru- 
da's difficulties in getting up and 
putting his socks on, and “Look to the 
Market", a celebration of the contents 
of Valparaiso market - the fish, birds, 
‘cheese, oranges, chestnuts, tomatoes, 
apples, wine. Once more, it. is the 
humour of these poems that saves the 
day. Neruda can be funny about him- 
self in the first of these and in the 
second he even seems to be mocking 
his own public manner: 


Alencldn al Mercado 
oue es ml vida! 
Aicncidn al Mercado 
compaAenK! 


One of the disconcerting things ab- 
out reading Neruda is the way an air of 
generous ease, even a certain mockery 
of the self, gives way to an anxious 
self-regard. It was whitman ("you / 
taught me / to be / American*) who 
freed him from the alienated and 
artistically persuasive voice of Resi den- 
da en la tierra (1933). But as with 
Whitman's words to the prostitute, 
“Be composed - be at ease with me - 1 
am Walt Whitman, liberal and lusty as 
Nature", there is something overbear- 
ing in the proffered generosity; “Let it 
be known that nobody / crossed my 
path without sharing my being”. And 
how, for example, does one respond to 
such a tribute as that to the poet 
Homero Arce, who was for a time 
Neruda's secretary: “Here, once again, 
I give you [my thanks], because you 


‘have lived /my life for 
your own . . .’•? Nerndlm tfnipl 
arrange the passage atoaS .W 
mpeg of a number ofXth 
Spain and we hear of this i/S J? 
book of Ista Negra : “ ““ ^ 

they came, 

summoned by my voice { 

Saavedra, I called, and the 
Ztifliga, [ said, 

Roces, I called, and he came wit 

Alberti! I cried out, and poetry 184 

Less tactful than in his fi&J 
the vegetables in VriparalSmS | 
he leaves us in no doubtaboutE 
JJ?F centre f f this- For as with fcu ■ 

other apologist for the collect 
Mayakovsky, all Neruda’s sonX 
SW.°f m^elf.Traiulalionsljg^ 
of Alastair Reid give us a real {oeufa 
to go back through the worb tad 
reassess for ourselves what is of \tZ 
vatoe in the work of Chile* 
remarkable poet. 


Explaining the dark patches 


puoiisnmg poems, stones, ana essays 
on the arts and on mathematics. His 
Interest in the greater Leonardo led 
him to be described as “a lesser 
VaWry". A selection of his poems, 


translation of that book, and one 

Keith Bosley wonders why W. S. Di Piero uses the 

J . same title, especially since in neither 

T poNiann Simiahat > i volume is there a poem so called. One 

LEONARDO SINISGALLI , Qoks f(Jr fln expl £ ation j n his j mro _ 

The Ellipse: Selected Poems duction: it is brief and informative, but 

Translated by W. S. Di Piero gives nothing away. The acknowledge- 

249pp. Guildford: Princeton ments page makes no mention of any 

University Press. £18.45 (paperback, Italian edition at all, and the only 

£7.35). copyright Indication is that of the 

0 691 06529 2 American publisher. One cannot help 

■ ■ — ■■■ "— wondering what Mondadori makes of 

Leonardo Sinisgalli died in 1981 at the al1 this - and of the dedication “In 
age of seventy-two after a career memory of my father": whose father? 
worthy of a Renaissance man. As a And according to the catalogue data, 
young Southerner he studied in Rome, the poet is still alive. 

-where he entered industry as an elec- The bilingual text consists of three 
trical engineer and literature as a poet- sections of poems, with a prose “After- 
under the Hermetic banner, turning word" of reflections "On the Figure of 
away from the grandiose and public to the Poet” . The section headings consist 
celebrate the ruimble and intimate, of dates only. With no bibliography 
Moving to Milan he combined literary and only the barest biographical out- 
work with painting, graphics, line in the Introduction, these serve 
architecture and advertising. Back in only to show that the poems are 
Rome after the war he worked in radio arranged into early, middle and late 
and films, winning two prizes. Much in periods: surely more information 
demand as a designer, he founded and 'would be appropriate to a foreign 
n journal, exhibited poet’s debut in the English-speaking 
aphicx, and continued world. 

'^mafhematlcs^His A S H nisga v l ? r *u lin ?! y reca,ls 
greater Leonardo led Anc *[ ew Young in his obsession witli 
scribed as “a lesser sm ?. creatures - animals, birds, I fl- 
ection of his poems, * ec,8 ‘ _ , „ . 

ty years of work, was " • A ^ hovers silently 

Time Travel 

To revisit the spitfire world 
of the duel, you put on a suit 
of white body armour, a helmet 
like an insect’s .composite eye 
and step out like a apace walker 
under haloed lights, trailing a cord. 

Descending, with nodding foil in hand 
towards the pomander-and-cravat sphere 
you meet the Opponent, for this journey - 
can only be accomplished by a pair 
who semaphore and swap quick respect 
before they set about their Joint effect 

which is making zeroes and serifs so 
swiftly and' with such sprung variety 
that the long steels skid, clatter, zing, 
switch, batter, bite, kiss and ring 
in the coipplex rhythms of that society 
with Its, warrior snare ofcomme 11 faut 

that has you facing a starched beau 
near stable walls on a misty morning, 

u ^ “ ek, ° K ** 4u ««*der in him, 
the pedigree-flaw through which to pin him, 
he probing for your own braggadocio, 
confusion, erinul or inner fawning - 

Seconds, holding stakes and cloths, look grim 
and surge a step.' Exchanges halt 
for one of you standi, ageing horribly, . 
collapses, drowning from an entry 

'fsrrfrp- 4 rtoka hot chocolate 

a trifle fast, but talking nonchalant - 

a buzzer sounds. Heads are tucked . 
under arm's, arid’ you and he swap 
curt nodi in a more Christian century. 


It whimpers softly, 

nips our hands, L 

mizzles our forehead. 

Alas, the translator is dearly moiex 
home with larger creatures. The fc 
“sta niuta", which is nearer to “stand 
dumb" , far more fly-llke than tamiq 
silently. “Awful” rather overkills -es- 
tiva'’ ("bad"). And of coune diet do 
not- whimper, though they rosy «d 
raise a whine ("piange"). As for nut 
zling, that is for the benefit of Ik ■ 
nuzzler, whereas the more altrulstkfy 
“carezza" - strokes, perhaps. 

The poet claims solidarity with m3 
creatures because this is all list re- 
mains of a larger contact with mui 
In a group of short prose poem a 
read that ‘'We're no longer puncmlt 
our meetings with nature ... Vi 
become aware of an event only ate 
it's happened, of a voice "i esliDta'- 
has died away: there are no dodos i 
this poet’s world. 

When Sinisgalli exceeds a sjsj 
page, he is usually writing about M 
hood or his native region, those bp 
dises where nature is not dislocatedat 
even death has a positive role top? 
In "Epigraph" a Hill? girl dies, 
when her friend dies too they pd* 
first child's notebooks In hercoft* 
that she can pass them on. hi k® 
1952" the dead are imagined as*? 
ing near the living, because IMP 
for them to abandon forever 


chairs, our beds / where they*; 
so many long slow yews. 
lator has missed the pathos of 
line: "where they lived so many P 
of slow dying" - "agooia” is 
terminal. •• L . 

Away from paradise, poetn 
little to order the world. TecbMjP 
does what It can (“I kno)V hmf w 
almost miraculous instrumenu 
tools”) but even Descartes m J "T 
"have been checked byshapdgfcjj 
so what hope, do P***. 
simply jot down our thougntug 


simply jai auwn um y 

won’t be of much use to.anjW. . 
they may explain to our grandCW®" 
the dark patches of our 
. A pity about the translator, W 
Not only does he frequency Jgjj 
obvious (the “irabiancati 
hypocrisy arc whited \ w***j> : 
''wnitened tombs ); he alM . ^ 
mishears his poet at import*® . 
ments: : \ 

Old 'people lie forgotten 
behind closed doors. - JA 
They stuff the needle s 
It's natural for Ihepi lo pW .« - r _ 
with naked drunken «®J* a ^ 
They fear being (aught In 
by some spy or 

If doesn't matter If the moon *** < 

But they don't- stuff 
with cotton: if they did 
useful and would not 
They stuff ft with o^» n W ^ 
wool. Death is not dgMJj* 
ebiancate": It 

■—■sSHbkSsS 


Les Ai, Murray 


says' he nw noi 
sheddlnateart /wW 

have been reflex J JS 11 / ’ 
sound of a thombush ,/ w <w 

conversation / 

hopes that.somfr of W jf# 
survive thd bad stiWfler* , r-i: ,:. 
iator. . 


pouncs 
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Heading for power 


Graha m K. Wilson 
Uobert A. Cabo 

^ years of Lyndon Johnson: The 
peril to Power 
firtoo. Collins. £15. 

n«V?]7062 0 


is a remarkable shortage of 
Skuranhies of recent American 


Sooutti, Congress and the executive 
-ewes pass, perhaps mercifully,- 
& totally unchronicled. Yet this 
dearth does not reflect a belief that 

K nfility is unimportant in 
Ian politics in general or in the 
DRddeacy in particular. On the 
oatrarv. political scientists in recent 

■ nn<.f<Aiilor of fanfiAn tn 


yean have paid particular attention to 
the character or presidents. But it is 
characteristic of the prestige of 
theorizing about rather than doing 
research on the presidency that though 
Lyndon Johnson figures prominently 
n books on the importance of 
presidential character, no completely 
satisfactory biography of him has 
upeaied. Now Robert Caro has 
written the first volume of a three- 
volume biography of Johnson which 

S ixes to cover his life in exhausting 

Even the most dutiful of readers will 

S before the size of Caro’s work. 
Orst volume takes us in 882 pages 


research. In describing Johnson's 
background it paints a fascinating 
picture of life in rural America - or 
at least Texas - before the advent of 
good roads, electricity or television' 
Johnson himself was a colourful 
character, about whom there are 
already numerous wonderful 
anecdotes, and Caro supplies us with 
more, which are even funnier. But he 
also helps us grapple with the puzzle of 
Johnson's career. Johnson entered 
politics as a poor man and became a 
millionaire. Caro’s book promises to 
show us how. Johnson also seemed to 
manifest an extraordinary propensity 
to shift along the political spectrum. 
Starting as an ardent New Dealer, he 
became a conservative senator 
renowned for his devotion to the oil 
industry, a president who achieved 
more on civil rights than any of his 
predecessors this century and who 
may be surpassed only by Roosevelt as 
the creator of the American variant of 
the welfare state (which Reagan Is 
now demolishing). His liberal 
domestic policies, however, were 
overshadowed in the end by his 
decision to involve the United states 
massively in the Vietnam war. 

Caro's research helps explain some 
of the apparent paradoxes and puzzles 
in Johnson's life. He shows 
convincingly that Johnson was never a 
believer in the New Deal. Indeed, in 

B rivate he was rather critical of it. His 
rst Congressional campaign slogan, 
"Roosevelt I Roosevelt I Roosevelt!”, 


survival depended and that once he ■ 
was elected as a freshman 
Representative he handsomely 
rewarded the support by resolving 
their difficulties with the Department 
of the Interior, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

The Years of Lyndon Johnson 
contains a wealth of detail about the 
seamy side of American politics, 
studiously ignored by academic 


writers on the American political 
system. Johnson's fund- raising, 
activities bear comparison with 

n . a 


bom Johnson's birth in 1908 to nis 
defeat in his first Senate election 
campaign in 1941. The book, 
however, is not over-long. The 
reader is left satisfied but not satiated. 
For Caro has written a compelling 
book based on unusually thorough 


President s popularity in the district 
would see their candidate home. Caro 
shows that to the construction firms 
Johnson seemed the best hope for 
safeguarding a federally funded 
project on which their financial 


Nixon's, or with Abscam, and Caro's 
revelations certainly argue against any 
decline in standards in American 
politics, even though concern about 
campaign finance has increased. He 
also gives a fascinating picture of the 
workings of a Congressional 
campaign. Of course, some aspects 
are of only historical interest; 
Johnson’s ham-fisted attempts to use 
radio in his first campaign would give 
much amusement to today's mass- 
media candidates. But h» use of 
constituency service to build e 
political base (winning federal grants 
tor tbe district, helping constituents in 
their fights with the federal 
bureaucracy) suggest that recent 
writers on tnls tactic have 
rediscovered the wheel. Caro’s 
descriptions of Johnson’s successes in 
manipulating federal agencies, fellow- 
legislators and even tne President in 
oraer to secure favours, contracts and 
patronage for himself and his friends 
seem to promise that subsequent 
volumes will reveal much about 
Washington folk-ways. 

However, one reason why Caro's, 
book is compelling is also cause for 
concern. Johnson is presented as being 


from an early age an lago.if not 
a monster. This argument gives the 
book coherence. It also strains 
credulity a little. It may well be true 
that Johnson's early life contained 
many incidents in which he was 
dishonest, cruel, manipulative, 
domineering and cowardly. However, 
one wonders whether anyone's 
childhood could withstand the 
scrutiny of a Caro without grave faults 
emerging. Moreover, in order to 
emphasize the evil of his anti-hero’s 
character, Caro sets surrounding 
characters in peculiarly dramatic 
contrast. Both Johnson's father and, 
improbably, Sam . Rayburn are 
transformed into almost saintly 
characters inadvertently nurturing a 
viper. Johnson himself, according to 
Caro, can do right only for, the wrong 
reason. For example, we learn that 
Johnson intervened successfully to 
save Erich Leinsdorf from die tender 
mercies of the Immigration and 
Naturalisation Service, which wished 
to expel the refugee from Nazi 
Germany. Johnson thereby rendered 
a notable service to a humanitarian 
cause and to the musical life of the 
United States. However, ‘ Caro 
informs us, the apparently noble deed 
was done solely to advance one of 
Johnson's love affairs with an admirer 
of Leinsdorf. i 

Johnson, it is true, was not a 
likeable character. His ability to 
exercise power over people wns based 
in part on some of the least likeable 
features of his personality- Caro is 
probably right that these features of 
Johnson's character were evident in 
hia early twenties. However, it is 
unclear whether one should hope for a 
more balanced picture in subsequent 
volumes or an equally vivid picture of 
the monster as senator. 


Mixing with the giants 


Kenneth S. Lynn 

•*" . , i .. 

Richmd Nixon 

Profiles and reminiscences 
« men *ho have shaped the 
BMcraworid 

, Sidgwlck and Jackson. 
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spectacles. Yet at the same time as the 
uniqueness of de Gaulle is insisted 


{tom James Buchanan and Ulysses S. 
Jjrani lo Herbert Hoover and Jimmy 
, unsuccessful ' American 
T have generally sought to 
rowre their devastated reputations 
grunting books, and the most 


Jwwghly discredited of all the 
JW* occupants of the Oval Office 
?. no exce Ption to the rule. 
■*"« Tne Memoirs of Richard Nixon 


u & l io uiese volumes 
^ now added Leaders, a series 
of Churchill, de Oaulle, 
Khrushchev, and other 
HbT 168 w hom he came to know . 

years he was 
While objective in form, 
el nierrioI r is intensely personal in 

: SiCtettSK 

llm Johnson before 

BC*' ' fcSjSPj*"* was highly 


fcoSSS the ^ riler ’ s sonorous 
SSL-to- "courage” and 
■fSSK an <* “the test of 
of,^twj. su ? 1 r mon U P remembrances 
KrUrt? H °r USe reetoric, so does 

l ^* Dt y-one j leaders whom 
fifewW’ • he Reserves his- 
'. for d « Gaulle. "Seldom 

8650 , a ■ leader whose 

■■'•BBSS'* A^ rnbinBd all . tbe 

i ’ tbtt de .Gaulle's 

■WmW A 8 ' W tb human add 
'Among! his; other 
% Brtat Frenchman 
media figure’ V 


iitBSt- '*tyressei-.on tele- 


and large, the similarities brought to 
our attention are believable. It is also 
understandable why Nixon finds them 
Important. Whether spelling them out 
makes for an interesting book is 
another matter. 

Over the years, Nixon’s enemies 
have made much of the fact that he is a 
loner. During his presidency, they 
repeatedly accused him of suffering 
from some sort of psychic sickness 
because of his habit of withdrawing to 
the Lincoln sitting-room or to the 
small libraries at amp David or San 
Clemente so that he could make 
Important decisions in utter solitude. 
De Gaulle, it turns out, did likewise. 
"He understood how vitally important 
having , time to think can be for a 
leader, and at his insistence bis staff 
reserved several hours a day for 
undisturbed thought. With the 
cleverness that is perpetually renewed 
. by his insecurity, Nixon defends 
himself against the charge of kJnklness 
by pointing to: the sample; of a 
political giant. "I tried to. follow a 
similar pattern as President , he 
writes and then leaves it to us to 
judge the psychologizing of those who 
hate him. 

Nixon's expression of admlra tiort 
for the French President’s disregard 1 of 
danger during the numerous attempts 
on Bu life S similarly designed to 
remind us of the coo!n«s Mg 
himself displayed as Vice-President 
when he was attacked by a rpek- 
' throvHngmob in 

A Nixonian ; partita! is agato, .j" 
evidence . to njs ^ ^ 

Gaulle’s deep devotion to Ms 
Yvonne, ahdto his retarded daughter, \ 

AnhevF'qrofthethousan^pf^dij 

that have been mounted on every , 

outraged him thaO^tbe efforte. . 
Jiramy.Breslio •: and Jiberd 

journalists : to 

r iinsGifesi to bis, wife end daughters, 
i Through 
:: obviously sKnte»- 

'prh^:^ 


Like the Nixon of yore, he also mixes 
in a tittle poison with his saccharine. - 
Thus his compliment to Madame de 
Gaulle is made in terms of a 
comparison to another sort of woman: 
"YvOnne de Gaulle was no glamorous 
showboat, but she-was every inch a 
lady.” If the "glamorous showboat” 
reference causes readers to think of 
Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis, one 
cannot imagine that the author of 
Leaders will be sorry. 

An indirect method of a somewhat 
different sort is employed to denigrate 
John Kennedy. Too uncertain about 
his current position in American life to 
criticize the martyred president as 
strongly as he would like, Nixon trots 
out tne comments of other leaders as 
stalking horses for his own barbs, 
during the 1960 preridenhal 
campaign, be remembers, Adenauer 
was ml iof "uncomplimentary remarks 
about Senator Kennedy”. In 
reminiscing about Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Nixon is even more generous 
about sharing with us a contemptuous 
opiniob of Kennedy. . 

Once before tbe election [of (9601 
, he spoke disparaglnjgly of 


communications that Nixon sent to de 
Gaulle upon the occasion 6f the 
latter's resignation from office, the 
departing French leader said, "Your 
gracious official message and your 
very warm personal letter touched me 
deeply. Not only because you occupy 
the high office of President of the 
United States, but because tbey are 
from you, Richard Nixon, and I have 
for you - with good reason - esteem, 
confidence, and' friendship as great 
and as sincere as it is possible to 
have.” In his zeal to recapture 
historical dignity, Nixon simply 
cannot restrain himself from quoting 
these endorsements of his character, 
and as a result - appears more 
undignified than ever. - 
Anecdotally colourful, psycho- 
logically shallow, and factually 

Nixon asserts that James K. Polk, who 
presided over the Mexican War, was 
ah exclusively peacetime president), 
the portraits in Leaders read tike a 
series of cover stories in a news 
magazine. Only in the final chapter, 


r Kennedy’s PT boat exploit, saying 
that Kepnedy was "brave but very 
rash” and that. "he could have beep 
cObrt-martiaTed for his poor 
judgment in the episode.” In June 
1961, two nipnths after the Bay of 
Pigs fiasco, he was brutally iMical 
of Kennedy. .' : . He did not think 
that Kennedy had judgment - the 
' kind of broad Judgment that 


involves: weighing all the faptors 
. before reaching a decision , ... HO . 

did credit Kepnedy with being 
—clever" politically and attributed 
to 1 politics . Kennedy’s haying 
. . provided MaoArthui 1 with a- plane 
for his sentimental journey tp the' 
Philippines- But be palled Kennedy 
.‘‘just dumb 'when -it comps to 
■ decision making”. . • , . 

The memoirist , also does npt 


are we reminded of how astute ,an | 
observer he is. The question) for/ 
instance, of whether television has not’ 
drastically reduced the ability of 
democratic nations to survive against 
a determined , totalitarian foe is 
discussed with a sombre authority that 
compels our att cation.' 

For television, says.Nlxoo, forces . 
events into i soop-bpera thouUL.anti jt 
does so with sucfrembtibhal -force frid 

such . an enormous ; audfonce iq 

attendance that ft .all, .but: edipjfes 
rational -debate. /It especially dries so. 

; he emphasizes, in aituBtfons tha w'lend : 
themSelves to dramatic, emotionally . 
loaded . fodtago of, such scenes as r 
bleeding spldler or a hungry child. 
Hard choice^ often have to be made 


land witbonl- 


the nmety-one-year-bld .Adenauer 

fold him Hfbto Nbton caUed optbe 
former German leader Jo 1967 while 
making ft private foct^ndmg four of; 
Europe/ ,r Your visit b tike manna 
fr om ^heaven. " Rep^i hg to the two 


le , ballot box7 ,:; ' Unlmis (publishers) Ltd 
steps up.its duty to-YeW t>0 Box Park 

SSW^iraE:.i HemelHempsI 


televison steps up. its duty to- reflect 
reality more BCcurafeljri he conoludes, 
those who will be trying to lead the. 
democratic natjoni in the years ahead 
. are gqing to have a v^ry difficult tiiqe. 
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Bringing out the connections 


. ■ gapped hair-way down a cliff, hangs, 1 changes"; George Eliot's doctor, 

T>-f ait if™- petrified with fear, staring at a fossil. Lydgate, hopes to “make a link in the 

Feter Kemp These work5 are a|| roachcd chain . of discovery 1 ’; MejedUhs 

“ from what Cosslett sees K as the phyacum. M lamp " uEh P n 

Tess Cosslett hinterland of ideas that has crucially woodland crea fares, seeking the I nk 

The ‘Scientific Movement* and influenced their mental ..SlHfSSL overlooking of such links is rather 

Victorian Literature Foremost among the features she not« symptomatic. Her readings of 

188pn. Brighton: Harvester. £19.50. Sthc? tEn^atfe literature abound in goo£*locd 

Q7I0S 030/ 8 sis on the interrelatedness of things perceptions, hut 

: and the benefits of adaptation and I n d Slere* ire Chinas 

fn the introduction to her book Tess co-operation, an insistence on facing ^hThiihMmStiwfSvte tied if 
Cosslett quotes from Tyndall's essay, truth no matter how disorientating. Wlth wtllcfl 11 mi * ni useIuliy De Iiea 
"The Study of Physics' r . Here, as he and on shunning consolatory fancies, Her chapter on In Memoriam, for 
lists the attributes of his ideal scientist- whether supernatural or subjective. instance is a meticulous survey of the 
“patient industry. an honest Extracts from Tyndall, Clifford, poem in the light of Lyell’s geological 


Tess Cosslett 

The ‘Scientific Movement* and 
Victorian Literature 
188pp. Brighton: Harvester. £19.50. 
0 7 108 0302 8 


lists the attributes of his ideal scientist- whether supernati 
“patient industry. an honest Extracts from ' 
receptivity... a willingness . to Huxley are set alon 
abandon all preconceived notions, the poets and novel 
however cherished, if they be found to similarities. And 
contradict the truth . r . a self- interconnections - 1 
renunciation which has something lofty with scientists at 


poem in the light of Lye I I s geological 
rrom t j ieQr i eSi h[ s reminders that even 


the poets and novelists to demonstrate mountains mutate. Time, Lyell points 
similarities. And more personal ou[i can erode or amass. In the poem, 


contradict the truth . r . a seif- interconnections - Tennyson debating Tennyson gradually moves Ins' focus 
renunciation which has something lofty with scientists at the Metaphysical from the ^ 0 f t ft ese effects to the 
in if, and of which the world never Society, Huxley dining with George second _ initially, stunned and 
hears 1 ’ - Tyndall comes to sound more Eliot , Meredith corresponding with his emb ittered by bereavement, he fixes 
and more like George Eliot on the friend, Edward Clodd the scientific big appalled attention on lime’s 
subject of one of her heroines: Maggie popuianzer - are also touched upon. WBS iing powers; eventually, he builds 
'nillirer or Dorothea Brooke. Qu^ly Rigorously attentive to detail, up some psychic fortitude by a 
and effectively -in a way typical of Dr Cossfett ; s critical approach displays mounting appreciation of its 
Cosslett s use of quotation - the lines n , an y 0 f tbe q Ua ]ines her Victorian constructive aspects. Illustrating how 
jolt the reader into an increased scientists singled out as essential to and where the shift occurs, Cosslett 
awareness of the affinities between intellectual inquiry. Her arguments are .gives a sensitive and firm gloss of the 
Victorian science and Victorian gradual, patient, cumulative: in the poem. Finally, though, her chapter 
literature: the topic this book aims to interests of clarity, she is prepared to leaves a sense of cramp and 
explore, mn the risk of seeming, on occasions, incom Die te ness, of a too-exdusive 


in it, and of which the world never 
hears 1 ’ -Tyndall comes to sound more 


ally, stunned and 
bereavement, he fixes 


subject of one of her heroines: Maggie 
Ttilliver or Dorothea Brooke. Quietly 


literature: me topic inis book aims to interests of clarity, she is prepared to leaves a sense of cramp and 
explore. run the risk of seeming, on occasions, incompleteness, of a too-exdusive 

As its title seems designed to repetitive and even plodding, with the selectivity. To sever In Memoriam 
indicate, TJte “Scientific Movement" same quotations recurring to clinch her from virtually all Tennyson's other 
and Victorian Literature owes its points. She is never hasty. She takes work is drastic. Even verbally, it 
starting-point to Dowden’s essay , “The nothing on trust. She is closely constantly demands to be seen in 
Scientific Movement and Literature”, observant, and scrupulous in relation to further poems. Its phrase 
There, he stresses the desirability of formulating her conclusions. Where “The long result of love", for instance, 
charting “the significance of science for she differs from the scientists about calls to mind "the long result of Time" 
the imagination and the emotions of. whom she writes is that she is from “Locksley Hall. And the words 
men*. Taking her cue from this, considerably weaker at synthesis. They which occur in the same line of that 
Cosslett undertakes to document the are very conscious Of interrelatedness: latter poem - “the fairy tales of 
slgnificanceofVictoriansdenceforthe so ore the authora Cosslett feels they science^ - point to another hole in 
imagination and emotions of fouT have influenced. As if to underline Cosslett’s canvas: a failure to convey 
Victorian authors. To support her this, the word “link” isoften prominent the imaginative excitement sdentific 
case, she offers a commentary on Jri in Victorian writing. Cosslett doesn’t theories constantly stirred up in 
Memoriam and Middlemarch, two remark on its pervasiveness, but, even Tennyson. This is partly because she 

doesn't set his responses to such ideas 
within the context of his personal and 
family history. Tennyson, she writes, 
“comes to perceive a larger order in 


protagonist 


bound/Thy 


Chafing against the patriarchs 
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MacDonald and Myra Stark 

Corrupt Relations: Dickens, ' . '. 
Thackeray; Trollope, Collins, and 
tjui Victoriai) Sexual System 

285np,.N«w "York:' Columbia , 
University Press. $32.50. ■ 

O' 231 05258; 

Dianne F. Sadoff 

Monsters of Affection: Dickens, 
Eliot and Bronte on Fatherhood 

193pp. Johns Hopkins University 
Press. £12.50. 
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Rash though it may be to. trust to 
the reactions of first readers and 
reviewers for firm evidence of (lie 
currency of opinions, the reception of ' 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King In 1859 . 
suggests that the Poet Laureate had 
sefismvely . touched, a . . particularly 
. sensitive Victorian moral nerve; 
Emily Tennyson found |Kb concluding 
poem “Guinevere’’, “awe-inspirini ■ 
and. her awe was enthusiastically 
endorsed by reviewers of the Btamp of 
Coventry Patmore and Gladstone,' 
Ten. thousand copies of the volume 
sold within six weeks; 40,000 within 
six. months. The image of a penitent, 
adulteress grovelling before her 
husband evidently Had a potency 
which has now been replaced, in a 
supposedly sexually liberated age, by 
disbelief. Nevertheless, a poem which 
sought to trace the downfall of an ideal 
king and kingdom tq sexual betrayal 
seems once to have rung true, despite, 
or perhaps because of, the very 
respectability of the lives of the 
reigning monarch and her Laureate. 


Did pre-Freudian, readers of 1859 
conclude that secret sins could loiter 


the state just os they threatened the 
security of that microcosm of the 
state, the family? 

Richard Barickman, Susan Mac- 
Donald and Myra Stark in part 
address themselves in Corrupt Re- 


lations to the implications of such " 
a conclusion, though in dealing 
exclusively with male, English novel- 
ists" of the first half of the century they 
seem collectively to wish that the 
Victorian novel had concerned itself 
more with adultery. They are 
determined to suggest to us that 
Victorian England was a "rigidly 
class- end sex-ronscious society*', a 
• dubious Camelot in which Guinevere 
as much as Lancelot And the scullions 
chafed against the patriarchy of 
Arthur. The three writers view the . 
traditional focuses of the novel, 
courtship, marriage and the family, as 
“a means of locating tpe primary 
source of social disorder", . In 
presenting sexual relationships as a 
central area of conflict, novelists 
"were, in fact, concentrating on the 
most fundamental arena of crisis and 
change within culture". 

Such assumptions, like that of the 
perennial rise of (he middle class, 

. are based on a set of unproven 
. presuppositions. It is an irritating 
feature of an otherwise intelligent 
book that later Victorian feminist 
.ideas are supposed to be current in the ' 
e&rly anti mid- Victorian years, and 
that the "new woman" is as' much a 
- phenomenon pf the 1840s as "she is of 
the*. 1860s arid- 187Qs. Such ' ana- 
chronism is riot " destructive of the 
boblc’s collective argument, but one 
would have welcomed a more precise 
i outline both of Victorian thought and ■ 
of Victorian social history. 

There is; however, much In their 
first chapter "The Perplexing 
Angel" - to; stimulate reflection. The 
writers' usefully, identify the excessive 
demands made by. their four novelists 
on their women characters. The price 
of the virtuous woman may pro- 
verbially be above rubies, but for her 
virtue to be both properly cloistered in 
the family and to have to stand, by 
extension, for the salvation of society , 
an extortionate price is demanded! 
The spiritual descendants of Unq and 
. Beatrice were to be, in the hands of 
Dickens and Thackeray at least, wives 
arid mothers as well. As the writers of 
Corrupt Relations collectively 
observe, the virtuous woman had "a 


sacred social power” but she also had 
to act as a repository of cultural values 
Much required her to endure “a 
passivity that verges on paralysis”. 

One might have hoped that more 
would have been made of these ideas 
in the discussions of Dickens end 
Thackeray which follow, but unfor- 
tunately there Is much conventional 

S eneralization and little fresh explora- 
on. Esther Summerson, who inevit- 
ably figures prominently, Is consi- 
dered in exclusively secular terms as a 
bland amalgam of female roles, "the 
serious, quiet, humble, almost ageless 
servant of all who require service". It 
is a pity, therefore, that more was not 
made of Esther’s role as a Beatrice 
and that, through that role, conclu- 
sions were not drawn concerning 
Dickens's spiritual message. A similar 
blandness pervades the discussion of 
Thackeray. The writers are correct in 
their observations on the novelist's 
tendency to idealize female virtues but 
they otherwise .repeat familiar pre- 
judices, add some new ones of tneir 


Theatre of terror 


Nature”, but she gives no insight into 
the urgency oFhis need to perceive this. 
Tennyson’s relieved rapture at 
scientific uncoverings of cosmic 
harmony is surely related to his dread 
of disorder - so exacerbated by the 
welter of aberration, derangement, 
inversion of the usual that surrounded 
him throughout his early life. Terror of 
abnormality often infuses his poetry. 
Maud - his favourite work, lie 
frequently said - is a brave and 
unnervlngly intimate portrayal of 
disturbance. “Tithonus” gives a 
chilling picture of whast ensues when 
someone tries ‘To vary from the kindly 
race of men". Failing to attach 
Tennyson's poetry to matters of the 
flesh and blood and nerves, Cosslett 
leaves it seeming far more pallid than it 
is. 

The selectivity she favours gives her 
scope for skilful close reading: the 
sections on the Meredith poems and 
the extract from Hardy are admirable. 
But with large works she is less 
assured. The chapter on Middlemarch 
ultimately turns out to be somewhat 
disappointing - though this is a book 
that ought to be ideally suited to her 
purposes. Its affinities with the 
scientific movement are manifest and 
manifold. It is probably the first 
English novel to give a full-scale and 
convincing picture of a scientific 
researcher. And it is everywhere 
governed by a sense of 
interrelatedness, owing its very 
existence to similarities spotted in two 
bodies of material at first thought 
separate: a short story about Lydgate, 
and another, "Miss Brooke”, about 
Dorothea. Its narratives mesh into an 
intricate web to bring out the minute 
and often unexpected ways in which 
members of a community are 
interdependent. One of its key images 
is drawn from Bichat's theory of 
"certain primary webs or tissues 1 '. 
Much influenced by this, Lydgate longs 
to develop it further by going on “to 
demonstrate the more intimate 
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Becky Sharp, and I must admit to 
being astounded by the statement that 
Uic political and military intrigues of 
Htnry Esmond are "irrelevant to the 
development of the novel's characters 
and themes". 

The book’s real strengths iie in its 

central mnrhiclrinc It. ... _ 


Illuminating studies of Collins and 
Trollope. lt Is perhaps because of the 
intricacy of the social vision 6F these 
^writers that Corrupt Relations 


worH b5i-wten fiTS JESS 

ambiguities. The identification of a 
clash between Trollope's relatively 
conservative plotting and the 
undertow Qf questioning in his best 
work . *8 rewarding. Thfe 

concluding chapter extends 
re ^ er f. n 5® w Victorian women 
to twentieth-century 
thought, thereby placing the 
ambivalence” of the four male 
'S** m ■■ wider context. The 
cultural speculation here seems surer 


than It was in the book’s Initial stages. 
Tills last section also interestingly 
speculates on the extent to which 
narrative might move towards the 
distant prospect of what Elaine 
Showalter has called "a promised land 
in which gender would lose its 
power". The three writers - two 
female and one male - of Corrupt 
Relations continue to hold out hope in 
an Ideal which Showalter rejects, and 
their collaborative effort, in which 
individual writers do not identify their 
contributions, is doubtless intended to 
affirm their faith. 

Corrupt Relations looks forward to 
a less corrupt, genderless, but distant 
Camelot. Dianne F. Sadoff s Monsters 
of Affection looks on the corruption 
and preaches a firmly evangelical faith 
to tne converted. It is an avowedly 
Freudian reading of Dickens, George 
Eliot and Charlotte Bronte. Sadoff 
presupposes the scientific truth of 
Freud's "primal fantasies” and she 
seeks to apply the insights of Freud 
and his disciples methodically to 
narratives and novelists alike. The 
readings are dense, informed, and 
sometimes impenetrable, but (hey are 
often original and positive. Sadoff is 
especially strong when she adapts 
Freudian theory on the origins of 
sexuality to the analysis of narratives 
commonly regarded as awkward, 
l la wed or fabular by more con- 
ventional interpreters. Thus Barnaby 
of Two Cities, Romota 
and Shirley receive interesting and 
arresting notice, though the emphases 
are not uniformly satisfying. The 
approach to Rontola via the father- 
daughter relationships rather than 
inrough the intellectual aspirations of 
the narrative proves refreshing. Oc- 
^lonaJiy, however, Sadoff Shocks 
i distortion. Can one 
really hold that consumption is 
B . ll0ts . metaphor for the 
5 Urac !f on " -between Janet 

rafrJSfe a 2?S * Mr T i? on (here 

^ to f ‘Reverend Tryon")? Or 
W™ Wickham^ chilling 
wm.about.iier cousin Betsey-Jane 
fo Domfiey and Son ("She took 

te°5 p,e \‘ They all died”) 
. dentifo through metaphor Flo- 
rence s surreptitious . murderous 


relations of lj V i nB c . 
something analogous^ a S 

P^°resS^^^ 

sense V of Ih^booffifape,^^ 

particula^She fi5Sl7v|*^ 
scientific influence in someofthS 
likely sections of the novel £ 
dealing with Dorothea and Sat 
But, paradoxically, she * T 
observant when attending io£ 
book’s scientist, Lydgate £ 
overlooks the fact that the bnnAd 
science he is involved with hi u 
especial relevance to her concern* L 
thinks of it as "presenting the m 
perfect interchange between s date 
and art". Moreover, hU interest ■ 
interrelatedness and his tafifai , 
factitious division extend farther a* , 
she notes: on a practical knl.ai 
doctor, he determines to •'mist ft S 
irrational severance between tarid 
and surgical knowledge". There |uh 
a way in which Cosslett ibto 
misrepresents the book. BydiseaMj 
Lydgate within the context of resaw 
remarks by Huxley and Tyndall 4 
makes it seem as if George Ekj 
regarded him as a more rontemponij 
figure than she did. For the author. k 
is very much a lonely patb-fiMo, 
living in the 1820s when Ihe did 
territories of Pathology were i fix 
America far a spirited ywj 
adventurer”, someone who-logelbi 
scientific bearings - has needubp 
abroad and study in Paris. 

Even with these limitations, dmA 
Dr Cosslett's is a stimulating d 
important book. At its best ifa 
looking through a close-focus tea,! 
sifts expertly through ta, 
paragraphs, passages, bringing to tyi 
revealing data. And, while ft cora 
only a quite confined area of i 
fascinating field, it provides favaiaai 
information and guide-lines for liutte 
profitable exploration. 


wishes toward ail who care forte* 
her rival-father"? On another fen 
one might have wished that a « 
who shows herself so concerned *■ 
Dickens’s use. of genealogy** 
worked out that Nell’s grantm# 
cannot be Grandfather “Trent 
(hat the narrator of , Jf* 

Expectations is not “Pip Pimp ■: 
Philip Pimp. ■ 

SadofPs references tooribrisflw 
biography tend to be «J ectiv ® "T 
than discriminating (there * 
example, only one referetf* 
Haight’s George Eliot, bat g® «. 
six to Ruby Redinger iwJJJ 
Self), but her own 5. 
research are wde-rangmj, 
enterprising. ForreadertwhoftJJ 

readily to an analytical JP C pL* 

combines determinedly 
perspectives with ;< more ^ 
application of 
feminist methods, thi* 
warmly recommended, l if *,• 

to convert, or evenjtMajra,; 

suade, the unconverted, 

assertion that because, 
is a nineteenth-cenmrtjg^ j 
its methods are 
interpretation of nineKen^^ 

narrative’'. and ; 

“hurts of our childhcK^ Pjj 
she is not forcing tag ‘ "Jnp 
opens many av * n J?J wWdH#' 
speculation, speculation 
help modern 

thing of the mvtholMnai.rJ^. 
ruined Camelot. wgj , 
however, is that Camelot ■».. . 
leagues from Vt enna ’ • j 

latter,' which 

Collins, I 

most ™ 
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He Little Drummer Girl 
429«. Hodder and Stoughton. 
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As everyone could hardly fail to know, 
Sink Curd's new book is not about 
yiey and his people, but about 
hlestiflians and Israelis. Without 
neiudkiiig the reader’s enjoyment, it 
spoaiWetosBy a little more: the novel 
iset in Germany, Greece, England, 
Lebanon and Syria; its central figure is 
Ckariie, a red-haired English actress, a 
budk of psychological hang-ups and 
bdxuie left-wing sympathies, who is 
infeed into undercover work by 
boell intelligence and then infiltrated 
feto a small group of Palestinian 
wroiius led oy Khalil, a dark 
pfifiosopher of violence. 

Though we must miss Smiley, it is 

^ ust as well that the author has 
d his world, for Smiley’s 
ftjpJe was undeniably somewhat slack 
ad tired, both in conception and 
uttutioji. Ever since the revelation , in 
Jit Spy Who Came In from the Cold, 
Ail of two East Germans the Circus's 
tp at is the sadistic, antisemitic 
auderer Mundt, while Fiedler, 
tent and idealistic, is a dedicated 
Cbrnmunist, le Cam* has liked the 


natty Ironic effect obtained by a 
widen inversion of values. But in 
Sulky's People the device is used once 
loo often. In the earlier novels the 
print had been made to exhaustion 
m in the contest with Karla, the 
Rissian spymaster, Smiley’s decency is 
i weakness, his love for his wife an 
'net-present Achilles heel. His 
probfeiii, as he puts it with some 
Ppopodty in The Honourable 
Swm/m.v, is to learn “to be inhuman 
a defence of our humanity . . , harsh 
!■ defence of compassion;’ But then, 
“W! People, the signs are 
reversed: Karla turns out to 


^besotted father of a psychotic 
™d; nis paternal love - n more 

Ir.u e .^' 0n t,ian ®ny experienced 
Jy ife childless Smiley - brings him 
into his adversary’s net. The 
S, 15 for too neat, even 
®Sf mnin 8, our confidence in the 
gweofihe earlier Karla. Signs of 
risoerept into the style of the 
his head forward 
nnd raised his 
^ L ,he air °nd swung one 
vto crossba rs." Anyone 

SL™! 'Jl 115 describe n man 
from a bicycle is either 
bnr£i°2f au i?P l *9 l » or marvellously 
^ fl Wcycle's construction. 

fcSLd? 8 P/Mimcr Girl opens 
SSH, W|th some awkward 
(“?e driver went 
SdeSft. in, 9 lbe verge"; “a 

SrieSR' 1 !!! 1 8 rizz, ea like a 

Phases 1 sn^ an{ ^ a rasb of German 
as to make one think 
'ffiiengesetlschaft which 
mi Bbt also 

bane KK? ll ' J°° n - however, the 
44 BBthJr'I ratior ! mod ul«tes into 

Lt?? a « smooth ®nd 

5E Ss of L the **** 

between the 
voice of a 

SfftreSri - l ? arrator and a 
HmgSff' ommscience. . And 
“ YSitSS > *S ri 8 chorus which 
ittiii 'JjJ® *1“ e »rlier novels is 
WK^^rumorir and 
J^T*?**** and -events. 

^ riS’u 1 . bu i* lds U P 10 

' : W « s {nterr oeation 
in Israeli 
SS&JS f ' her apart 

5 **t^ec es ffij? ? °2® of those 
^P'ch ie Cnrrf does 

Sjjif’ in d ^h? rtainl A! 08 8 ood “ 
StU I,. c fu rficr novels. • 
jjhpd. fhenfe 1 ? he only °ne of 

* *• L memorable scenes 
lk of a - very different:. 


tion, in the first chapters. The plot" 
does, too, provide a link with the 
espionage novels in that the central 
idea - the enlistment of an amateur to 
tread where a professional dare not - is 
one which occurred earlier, though 
very differently, in The Honourable 
Schoolboy. 

There is another, rather curious and 
obvious connection between The Little 
Drummer Girl and its predecessors. 
Proust-like, le Can-6 has given his 
heroine a masculine name: Charlie 
(there's also r Frankie, who vies with 
Charlie for the same man). Is it by 
intention or accident that this should 
be tne same name as that given, in a 
feminine form, to the male character 
Karla? 

“Terror is theatre": so runs an 
aphorism coined by the Palestinian 
terrorist Khalil; “You want to crack the 
tenor target these days you practically 
have to build yourself your own 
terrorist first", rejoins his adversary, 
Kurtz. As an actress in the theatre, 


Superior melancholy 


Anne Duchlne 


Anita Brookner 

Look at Me 

192pp. Cape. £7.50. 
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idea leads the author into a sustained 
comparison between drama and life, 
which he drives into his backward class 
of readers with single-minded 
obstinacy. Charlie is invited to take a 
part in “the theatre of the real", is told 
that the tenorists are “good 
performers”, that she will “go From 
drama school straight to the West End" 
in her performance as infiltrator, 
remarks, after one encounter, that she 
thought herself “the best thing since 
Bernhardt’’, while her first terrorist 
assignment is naturally described as “a 
first night to end all first nights’*. But 
when the bomb is about (o go off the 
image suddenly changes: the stage 
becomes a film set; and the 
metamorphosis, seemingly involuntary 
on the part of the author, appears to 
demonstrate the poverty of the 
comparison - unfair both to the theatre 
and reality - and its basic lack of 
credibility. 

That bne can make criticisms'of this 
kind, which would be irrelevant in the 
case of most thrillers, demonstrates the 
quality of the book and the high 
demands which one makes of Its 
author. And in much the same way the 
fact that it is so successful in conveying 
the human tragedy of the Near East is, 


Since she came to fiction two novels 
ago, Anita Brookner has shown herself 
fascinated by the wilder shores of 
loneliness, and this third novel is a 
study in the kind of loneliness that is 
self-induced and self-destructive. It is 
very short, and very sophisticated, in 
the fullest sense of the term - 
extremely clever, and brilliantly 
polished. One can appreciate 
immediately the skill and ease with 
which it moves between two extreme 
focal lengths: one reflecting a very 
precise and elegant sardonic 
microcosm, the other a sea of raging 
private misery. It lakes rather longer, 
as the author intends it should, to 
appreciate its full irony - that the 
unhappiness which first engages our 
sympathy should finally forfeit it. 

This, in such a small compass, 
demands attentive reading. Wb have, 
first, to learn to move between the 
author's own focus and that of her 
narrator, Frances, a quite 
extravagantly lonely young woman. 
Newly orphaned by the relatively 
recent death of her mother, at whose 
terminal illness she assisted with 
revulsion, Frances still lives, along with 
one shadowy retainer, in (he cavernous 
Maida Vale flat he) parents bought 
furnished in 1939. She has not 
disturbed any of its 1930s 
immcmorabilia (malachite ashtrays 
with parrots on the rim. "standard 
lamps with polygonal ivory satin 
shades, nests of walnut tables, 
wrought-iron trellises over the 
radiators" - the inventory is 
impeccable). On Sundays and public 
holidays, she takes long walks until it is 
time to go to bed before returning to 
Wrk, 

She works in the library of a medical 


institute, where the lost souls of the 
reading room - who elicit the book’s 
most charitable comedy- are al most all 
tne human acquaintance she has. Her 
job is to catalogue and collate 
illustrations of disease through the 
ages. The first chapter is given over to 
her mordant thoughts on melancholia 
derived from this experience, and the 
female personification of Melancholy 
lays a chilly finger here on everything 
that follows: “She is very frightening, 
but the person she frightens most is 
herself. She is her own disease. DilreT 
shows her . . . closed in by emblems of 
study, duty and suffering ” Dutifulness 
and good manners have, as it turns out, 
made any spontaneity impossible for 
Frances; though she is. as she 
constantly reminds us, extremely witty 
and amusing. 

Suddenly she Is befriended by a 


utterly into their thrall: they seem to 
her the lords of life, at ease in it as she 
can never be. This gives the reader 
more double vision, as the author lets 
us see at once that they are shallow, 
predatory, exhibitionist and 
narcissistic, that Alix’s fearful 

posturing and idleness come of fully- 
blown hysteria, that her husband is a 
golden husk, drained by her: the detail 
here is planted with the penetration 
and precision of a taltooist’s needle. 

It takes Frances rather longer to 
recognize how much they are 
coarsening her responses, and by then 
they have introduced her to another 
doctor, with whom she shares an 
Innocent idyll. This in its turn is 
corrupted, and crumbles, partly 
drained or its substance by Alix, partly 
worn away by Frances's own fastidious 
inhibitions - she has already had one 
love-affair too dismaying to be 
recounted , alluded to only as a 
memory she has suppressed. 
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only point at which the author strains 
credulity - we have to imagine that she 
has had one story puolished and 
another accepted in the course of the 
book by something that sounds not 
much less than the New Yorker. Still, it 
is useful, of course: it is Frances's way 
of arranging her features so that she 
can say, "Look at me". And she is quite 
lucid about it herself: “I write to be 
hard. I do not intend to spare any 
feelings, except, of course, my own.” 

The writing is the least important of 
the story’s Chinese boxes, though. The 
ultimate readjustment, for the reader, 
is having to realize that Frances, with 
whom initially we were ready to 
sympathize, is a very disturbing and 
distasteful character nerself , who has 
met her match in Alix, and been 
routed. Frances finds her satisfaction 
m feehng superior to and independent 
of other people. Alix finds here in 
eating other people up. The sound of 
bones being crunched and blood licked 
is, in the closing chapters, quite 
horrible. ^ 

In the last analysis, some parts of the 
story remain blurred, whether 
consciously or not. Frances has 
certainly given us clues. In some 
reiterated gnomic phrases to the effect 
that what is known can never be 
unknown, only Forgotten, and that 
truth is the enemy" - a truth about 
hysterics to which they would have to 
subscribe, if they were able to 
recosnize a truth. Renllu auinont 


readers, seeking evidence, will turn 
back to the stifled references to her 
earlier love-affair, and back further to 
the insistence on the cigarette-box with 
a flawed inlay That is the kind of 


debate that can only be joined by 

E eonle who have read the book. The 
ook's virtue is in makine one want to 
debate it. It is impossime to rend it 


Rejected, she moves, in a rather 
heavy bit of symbolism, into her dead 
mother’s bedroom, and is last seen 
embarking venaefully on a novel about 
all that we nave witnessed. The 
postulation of Frances as a wri ter is the 


passively. Impossible, also, to read it 
without admiration for the author's 
elegance and wit, and for her courage 
in undertaking such a subtle exercise. 
She really does try, in Frances, to 
admit us into a very unhappy mind; 
which for most of. us Is always 
unsettling territory, when we catch a 
glimpse of it. ' ' 


Tales from the green room 


paradoxically, something that counts 
most tellingly against it. At one point, 
narrating Charlie's experiences In the 
refugee camps, the author writes: “If 
Taych hadn't been calling her to make 


haste, she would have staved and 
helped Fatmch for the rest of her life"; 
and again; “she could have held out 


here for ever, which is what she wanted 
to do”. By this time we know Charlie 
too well to expect her to find fulfilment 
through self-sacrifice, but if we don't 
hold this failure against her, we do find 
the book itself wanting in an important 
way when, instead, it offers us a 
conclusion so maudlin as to rival any 
pulp fiction. Charlie, back in the 
theatre of the artificial - a drawing- 
room comedy, no less - glimpses her 
long-lost Israeli lover in tne audience. 
She dries in her lines, staggers out 
through the auditorium, and embraces, 
him in the street: "her tears were half- 
blinding her, and she was hearing him 
from under water." The impact of the 
earlier scenes makes if impossible for 
us to take this kind of kitsch seriously. 
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0017 3231) contains, in a section 
entitled “The Other Argentina”, 
interviews by Daniel Kon with 
Argentinian soldiers, “The Joys of 
Journalists and Dictators", by Andrew 
Graham-Yboll and “Mrs Thatcher s 
Religious Pilgrimage*' 'by- Jeremy 
SeabroOk and Trevor Blackwell, 
Another section, on ’The Holocaust 
Re-interpreted”, is made up df the 
following: "An Indictmenf of Israel 
by BoazTsvroni “The Wali” by Jurek 
Becker, “Memoirs of an Anti-Semite" 
by Gregor von Rezzori and the 
transcripts of the interrogation of 
Eichmann .by Police Captain Artier 
Less. Also in this isiue; Peter Weis$ 
writes 1 on ‘ ■ “The . Aesthetic* ^ of 
Resistance", Ariel Dorfman on “How 
to -- Read the Comics", , Nadine 

Oordimerpn “City of the Death City of 
the Living", and Milan Kundera on 
“The Story 1 of a Variation V 
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It is as well to read NoSl Coward’s 
Collected Short Stories iq .reverse, 
order, or, should that prove too 
displntinga start, to omit the later ones 
altogether. Coward put the book - 
actually a disguised "Selected” - 
together in 1962, drawing from To Step 
Aside , publishedin 1939, just before he 
was fortv. and Star Ouatltv pf 1951, a 




far less successful period in Jus career In 
the theatre. Neither book can have 
engaged his attention profoundly, but 
his extraordinary facility, on which be 
rightly congratulated himself im his 
diary, becomes, in the 1 later stories, 
merely facile - .thin, futile, aiid 

chronically sentimental. 

It is interesting that these weak- 
nesses are corruptions of qualities used 
to great' effect m the earlier stories: 
plotlessness, Inconsequehtiaiity and an 
obsession with the theatrical mono*. In 
the ; best stories of the 1930s, such as 
"Aubti Tittle 3 and "What Mpd 
Pursuit?” the writing is original, 
unpredictable and vivid, as if informed 
by a strong dramatic personaUty. It is 
almost scrupulous in Its avoidance of 

--.i J.l Ur , rlkfoofp far 


. non-structural- plot, symmetry, much, n-markable to a child than (he boozy 

less n cures in the cnm*l - nm oc k... n: n . ...i .n 1 


less figures In the carpet, are as 
nothing. In the stories the jokes are all 
irrelevant and gain in humour from 
their extravagant pointlessness and 
incongruity. 

Coward’s gay, party-going stories 
can certainly be seen in the more 
literary context of the 1930s. "What 
Mad Pursull7"-his best story, and one 
Lord David Cecil selected for his 
English Short Stories of My Time- tells 
of a distinguished English writer who js 
almost killed with hospitality on a 
lecture tour of America. It unleashes a 
relentless crescendo of parties; the 
American setting licenses, with 


Mrs Rice who, after an account of her 
deserted husband ("still on tour in Miss 
Mittens ") "had several more whiskies 
and sodas before it was time to go add 
showed me a scar on her thigh ymqre a 
collie bit her during her honeymoon in 
Llandudno". Such bizarre jokes 
suggest a theatrical hinterland and 
remind one of Coward’s short-lived 
admiration for the dialogue of Pinter. 
This detail, indeed, innocent, funny 
and faintly macabre,. could have been 
lifted straight from Pinter's Family 
Voices. 

The child's vision here, as he is 
dragged rouqd the theatrical circuit, 


SEEK * lul , m p ragged round the theatrical circuit, 
SSSliiSPSi? ?■ chauvinism a hints too at why the volatile, insincere, 
5KriniJfL1l2 en8 I 011 r M J ntl °“ te ego-dominated world of the thealTC is 

i dxty J usl down Coward’s only reai milieu, and why it is 

the road being an hour s drive away- such a limiting one. (Tire late stoiy 


uie roaa oeing an nour s drive away - 
which intensifies the impression of 
being spoken to by a wildly fun 
raconteur. The protagonist's jstunn 

AnMfllrinM jL .. * 


iivvv! 1 C i, S ® ^ P u rd his'flctiqn^are'The undfa&minaiing 


ar Quality” tries to face up to ill this 
and makes a mawkish hash of it.) The 
only strategies he successfully adopts in 
his fiction are the undjsCnminaljng 


nr/innrl hi-, .VUMU «1IU I no aciony - Or 

around him,-, in .scrdpfr of talk, actressy - raconteUnstn of a narrator 
motiveless social performanra^and the who is mentally “on stage". The results 
^ iI L Thoug ! 1 J l ' indistinguishable. Wberi he 


story 'hassoi 
of Anthony 


and the 
memoirs 


identified in Ronald 


such as the indignantly liberal “The 
Kindness of Mrs Kadcliffe’Ythe result 
Is an exercise In- almost unqualified 
sarcasm. 

. ' One of thp things which happened 
between the ;two collections of short 
stories was the Se<ond World War. 
.There fa some amusing and ambivalent’ 
reflection on it ip “A Richer Dust”, Jn 


- 1 n- j . ' . ,• « I awuss wus mo ixcona world war. 

i* ‘^ lac * u ”5P t * °* course, is There is some amusing and ambivalent 1 

' SSwil r/SnS'f-T f ,sa mo . Ta reflection on it iq “A Richer Dust", in 
superfiaal mean* of being. ftigny and which one Of two English brothers 
exploiting his awn ignorance of Jlfo. • becomes a, famous Hollywood star 
This may be the or^in of a cunous while the otter is serving m the Royal 

S35vi°«n<? 'fh«tH?Ii Ve ^ r A th < N ® vy ; But th » general result a 
childlike and the theatrical. “Aunt stepping tip of snobbish ’ facile 

Tlttie 1 is: seen through thfc eyes of a pafrfotffm, mid- the attempt to come 
much passed-about orphan boy who closer to real : feeling leads to B 
spends his ear y 4 career in a music-hall', condescending;.: tone, especially 

SS^F- to various S 




any kind; Like Coward’s best Stage- much passed-about orphan boy .who 
comedies its drive 1 comes from -ft spends his ear|y 4 career in a music-hall 1 
flighty, incoherent way of carrying on, act with \ his' mysterious, amative, 
deliberately placing 11 : 'its greatest ■ drunken aunt. The comicincqngniityjs 
emobasis on things ,,ot the , least kept up by the boy’s perceptive but /mf/ 

Importance arid ^ thriving: pn * ;Wgnitfoo of things Jhat happen to 

caricature of how adult egos assert and him. but With no particular sense of “HMS & 
define themselves.' Bqt unlike, jvjty distinction between them.- A visit to symptoniati 
Private Liver, its humour .is entirely t yienn8: Is neither i more nor less unpleasant 
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friendship between a humble, brainless 
lower-middle-class woman and a titled 
lady in the armed services, all set on a 
colonial atoll. The writing is in blinding 
technicolor and trashy in the extreme. 

It is surprising, therefore, that Pomp 
and Circumstance (1960), set in 
Samolo, the same mythical South 
Pacific colony which Coward dreamt 
up here, and concerning a visit to it by 
the Queen and Prince Philip, is as 
successful as it is. One reason is that 
Coward is acting again ; his narrator is a 
woman, featherbrained, snobbish, 
selfish, of course - but extremely 
funny. If it were not so funny one 
would read the novel - it is as shapeless 
as the stories and, moving towards the 
one august event, the supremely 
gratifying arrival of the royals which 
has not yet quite happened when the 
bookenas, far too long- with a bleaker 
eye. Stop for reflection and you notice 
the casual sadism with whicn children 
are repeatedly made the subject of 
accidents, hit on the head, kicked in 
the balls, cut on the legs, knocked off 
bikes, and infected with chickenpox. 
You notice too how, despite Coward's 
keenness on (he cheerful amoraiity of 
the native Samolans (nil extremely 
handsome), everyone in the book who 
commits adultery is vengeful ly smitten 
down with chickenpox too. And the 


The Victoria and Albert 
Museum: 

the history of its building 

JOHN PHVSICK FSA 
Thcbiitory oCilic V&A, from ill inception 
(allowing the 1851 cxhJbilioiiioiliepmrni, 
(bailing an ihebidlding lurtf, in deconukw 
and sculp luxe, and den Iling ihc chan gci - 
sometimes dramatic- wrought byiuccesitvr 
Di ifcioij reml I ing in the confusing but 
entichigmaic4[iodny. Hardback, £20 

King Cole: A picture 
portraitof Sir Henry Cole 
KCB, 1808-1882 

ELIZABETH BONYTHON 
-Thaswry'afih(mant«bolattDdncedlHc 
Pen nr Post, invented tbc Chritiman cud, 
fau8MbeRa)a1AlbmHnll,andwaaMieof ' 
the mo? i import am cuiiumJIlgurrabi 
Vicwuiillfcfli Hell at the mm 
controversial. He uu alio lire Ibunrlcrnf the 
V&AindCudynatnic.irinAiriailng./lrei 
Director. Limp, £4.99 

Drawing in the Italian 
Renaissance Workshop , 

DR. FRANCIS AMES-LEVVlSlod 
JOANNRWRIOHT 

Sir Ray Strang ex plains in hli foreword; . 
■^Thii) la the first attempt toahour the role 
of (QuaiutcCT in) drawing. In die . , 

Rcnaimncewariisbop.iopniihemina i , 
technical penpectiye-howthry were 
m/dfc’and why- and to rotiiidcrUow iltelr 
uiage relates to studio practice at the 
line.- . . Limp, £4.98 

A Guide to Early 
: Photographic Processes . 

BRIAN CO kind MARKKA WORTH- 
BOOTH 

The drfiriilve guide to Identifying lOtli 
century pliMographtc l«h n Iquci. S uperfaly 
Uluwaied. Ump,£fl.BS 


sentences, though shapeless, are 
monotonous, they arc articulated with 
nothing stronger than commas, and 
like a wilfui and lovably dim woman 
speaking they go wandering on and on 
and then have something frightfully 
amusing right at the end. 

At one point the narrator’s mother 
writes from England about her 
experience of a modern play at “the 
Court Theatre”: “personally, I didn’t 
care for it much, ft was all about the 
lower classes of course, everything is 
nowadays, and there was no scenery to 
speak of, just doors and windows, so 
one never knew where anybody 
was . . .”. In the complacent and yet 
embattled preface to the Collected 
Short Slones Coward lashes out 
sarcastically at “our present-day 
playwrights" who do not respect the 
conventions in which he himself had, 
achieved his success. His is, it reminds 
one, a deeply conventional world, a 
world in which one always knows 
where people are. The most tellingly 
repeated adjective throughout ms 
work is “gay , it is joined in his novel 
by “true-blue”. This mixture of 
facetiousness and unthinking con- 
servatism creates an unlovable habitat. 
Yet his blinkered, headlong humour 
secures his place among the great 
comedians. 


Woman-head and mother-love 
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VICTORIA 
& ALBERT 
MUSEUM 


Personal Choice: 

A Celebration of 
Twentieth Century 
Photographs 

Prominent an Uu.wri tan and 
photographer, including Sir Roy Strong, ' ' 
David (Jaiky, BUI Drandl and David 
Hockney aeicci favourite photographs from 
ihe VAA’a unique collection . Limp, £4,08 

Pattern and Design! 

Design for the 
Decorative Arts 
1480-1980 

Sl/EIAMDERT 

An cxpbiMiion (rfilre rric rfprinii and 
drawing! (from die V A A) in Influencing ibe 
deiign and omiureniof ihrM-tUmerialonnl 
aty ecu from coffee- poll and candjeadcku 10 
(limliure wida ailk pciticoii. Limp, £8.98 


Mltktu itoSn /xre cop iota ty Ittolntuf in betk 
mhmmJklatk mil uJtllt. Thultdlimmliau 
aoailaih- _ 

lnfbnooUoa about thaw and other 
' VltfApublicadOni ore oblal noble tram 
Nkky Bird, Publication* Qffker, Victoria 
bad Albert Museum, London SV7 2RL 


Kandinsky: Complete 
Writings on Art 

Edited fry Kenneth C. Lindsay and Peter Vergp 

‘(This book) pfovldes thc English rcadcr \ylth the long needed . 

, opportunity to' follow the dcvelopTnentof Kandinsky’s Ideas through 
qii his published writings about art . , '. it provides improved \ 
translations of the major bdoks already published in English arid ' 
English versions of many essays only previously available in German, 
Russian or French. The cdlrorsprovide each work with a useful short 
introduction and notes. 1 Studio International 


about the circumstances at the wntlngs origins, thcirtimpul 
the artist's revisions, the lllustfcrions . . . That isa job proper 
and they have done it excellently. A project of this size 
inclusiveness is not likely to'be repeated during our lifetime 
of our children.' Art Monthly 


is size and . 
crime, nor that 


Two volumes, 924 pages, 220 illustrations, £35.00 
Examine the boot and other recent Faber publications at Stand 22, 
at the Art Historians* Book Fair in London next Monday 


faber and fiber 
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Junichiro Tanizaki 

The Secret History of the Lord of 
Musashi and Arrowroot 
Translated by Anthony H. Chambers 
200pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.95. 

0 436 51602 0 

Some Prefer Nettles 
Translated by Edward G. 
Seidensticker 

155pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.95. 

0 436 51603 9 

The Makioka Sisters 
, Translated by Edward G. 
Seidensticker 

530pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.95. 

0 436 51604 7 

Anthony Chambers's new translation 
of BitsMkO Him and Yoshino Kuzu 
and the reprinting of Edward 
Seidensticker’s versions, first 
published in the 1950s, of two other 
novels, give us an opportunity to see 
several facets of Junlchird Tanizaki, 
and confirm Donald Keene's verdict 
on his diversity of subject and 
consistency of themes. He is an 
obsessive writer, full of paradoxes; 
aware of the link between Beauty and 
pain, longing to be subjugated by cruel 
women with beautiful feet, regretting 
the passing of the feminine ideal of his 
mother's day but eagerly welcoming 


he'd got all he wanted, and Norishige 
need fear no further attempt upon 
himself. 

But there is a further twist to 
TerakaUu's pursuit. “His ultimate 
goal", writes Tanizaki, “was not the 
lady's revenge, but the tableau that 
would result from that revenge.” Yes, 
of course, he is a voyeur too. 
Unfortunately, he has to leave 
Norishige’s castle and take over his 
own fief on his father's death. He is 
sitting one night with his young wife 
Shosetsuin and her ladies in waiting, 
and recounts the dressing of the heads. 
Transported by a fearful ecstasy, he 
re-enacts it for them. Terakalsu forces 
his servant Dflami under the 
floorboards until his head protrudes, 
and commands a terrified girl to cut off 
the helpless DOami's nose. On 
Shosetsuin's pleading, the servant is 
spared, and tne evening ends with the 
ladies painting his nose red instead. 
Shosetsuin is later tempted into 
piercing DOami’s earlobe with a knife. 
By making DOami imitate the 
“woman-head" and having Shosetsuin 
pierce his ear, then contemplate the 
result while husband and wife gossip 


the taller, more confident modem 
Japanese woman, admiring discretion 
and revelling in sensuality, able to 
appreciate both the viscous texture of a 
fruit pulp and the pervasive odour of 
human excrement. • 

Born in Tokyo in 1886, his early 
writings reflect a satanism (akitma 


shugl) easily recognizable as an 
offsnoot of tne European Decadents. 
TanizakiY love of modernity is 
shown by his wish to see Tokyo rebuilt 
as a great western city like Pans or New 
York after the earthquake of 1923 had 
destroyed it. The citizens would then 
give themselves over to the out-and- 
out westernization (hev so obviously 
desired. But TBnizaki left for Osaka 
that same year, and discovered instead 
that traditional Japan appealed to him: 
not the Japan of the Tokugawa, but of 
the high middle ages. Hence his 
repeated attempts to render The Tale 
of Genfl into twentieth-century 
Japanese, his constant allusions to No 


medieval background for some of the 
Osaka period novels and short stories. 

Even so, his knowledge of Europe is 
not dismissed . Tanizaki uses with great 
freedom aii those various devices 


person narratives. The Secret History 
of the Lord of Musashi shows' that he is 
not a reader of Stendhal for nothing. 

As a' boy, his hero Terakalsu seesthe 
•heads of defeated enemies ritually 
wasbed and combed and their ears 
pierced by a young girl, and conceives a 
craving not merely to have his head 
dressed and shaved. by her, but to be 
killed, so that her cruel, efficient hands 
will manipulate his dead features. He 
penetrates the enemy camp and brings 
in their leader’s head, whose nose no 
slices off to make of it a mekubl or 
“woman-head" for the girl to wash. 
The enemy retreat, bereft of their 


behind their mosquito net, Terakatsu 
recreates the scene which had occupied 
his fantasies since he left Kikyo. 
Overcome with grief and remorse, 
Shosetsuin later apologizes to D6ami. 
But Terakatsu has succeeded in 
bringing out in her, however briefly, 
that proneness to enjoy cruelty which is 
seen as present in all women. 

He finally returns to Norishige’s 
castle as its conqueror, burns it, and 
has Norishige ana Kikyo spirited away 
to a hide-out where he can visit them. 
Here they live out their lives under 
strict guard, to prevent Norishige 
committing suicide. Kikyo both pities 
and loves his ugliness, and her love for 
Terakatsu disappears. 

It’s grand guignol, of course; and in 
the midst of tne pain and perversion , as 
Tanizaki knows, the urge to laugh is 
never far away. The whole episode 
with Norishige's nose shows this, and 
the transformation of warrior into an 
incoherent gibberer is both tragic in 
its implications and comic in its 
appearance, down to the halting 
speech uttered by the deformed 
mouth. 

Arrowroot is a take-off of the kind of 
historian Tanizaki had to become to 
write abut Terakatsu. The Japnnesc for 
“arrowroot" is kuzu, and there is a 


Yamato Province east of Osaka, 
where, during the period of rival courts 
in the fifteenth century, the heir to the 
Southern Court, Prince Kilayama, 
known as "the Heavenly King", set up 
a domain out of reach of the Northern 
Court's army, guarding part of the 
imperial regalia, a sacred jewel. The 
Heavenly King was finally captured 
•and cut down by traitors, who 
beheaded him and buried the head in 
the snow. The legend was that in a 
battle the next day the King’s head 
spurted blood from beneath the snow. 


vanished fox-mother. The nU * 
him with endless yearnim? 

« in human form^owffii 
that she might not again appear 
mother some day?'. ™ TiStt? 

In Yoshitune and fa n. . 
Cherry Trees, the fox 
on the human shape of YoshiX 
retainer Tadanobu, so that 
near the drum - called Hatsune-2 
which his parent’s skin has 1*2 
stretched. Finding this drum P, 
remote village, “I 
‘as though I have actually been dim 
to Yoshino by the drum Hata* • 
Tsumura then tells howhlsmotK 
been sold as a child into one of iv 
pleasure districts of Osaka. He doe 
not find her past dishonourable 

concerned to trace her evaacscu 
image and find her family hone Kn 
music practice book and some l«a 
from his father and grandmother ii 
Kuzu lead him to the farmhouse xhot 
his family had been paper-maken. 

The narration develops h«t i 
solidity that makes the enter 
exploration into the history el 
Northern and Southern Courts teen 
insubstantial. Arriving at the iusSj 
house, he finds a girl making paper. As 
he watches her fingers immersed In the ' 
cloudy water, he recalls a phrase bn i 
his grandmother's letter! ‘‘Our hands 
ore cracked and chapped and or 
fingers are torn", and sees the gfaTi 
fingers are like this. An old woman a 
the house vaguely remembers ft 
mother, and her koto is brought dm 
from an upstairs store-room k 
belonged, he is told, “to the okk 
sent to Osaka”. So the drum, Hsian, 
with its fox's skin, has in the d 
brought him back to his mother, soli 
is no surprise to learn that, altbon^y 
one practises it now, there is s finlf 
tradition of being able to suimra' 
foxes, and an Inari shrine' In & 
garden. 

The narrator had found typ 
material than he could handle, m- 
“of epurse" - Tsumura and the pd 
pnper-maker marry. Like the 
itself, the story is woven front 
many strands: the almost , 
narration of historical detail isfolww 
by the summer exploration into 
little-travelled mountain region*, 
Yamato: then the link with oneofj 
oldest Japanese superstitions, . * , 
change into fox, with the plays (!*»« 


the Arrowroot Leaf; and I 
ground reality, the harsh labour «P| 
farmhouse, the trade selling^ 
bondage of a young girl .and go enj 
longing for his deadmot^r.Bg* 
gradual revelation of this reafiif< 
narrator's historical reseaiclw 
deliberately made to sccm 
frivolous. Tsumura is the one ww; ; 
delved into the real past, and «« 
back love from it. Th®JJ rf< ■ . 
been pursuing literary frotn. ^ 
■ Twenty-five years ago, re* J-j 
Makioka Sisters was first PJ 


A gallery of decadents 


I^jbUJffler 

MoDfcLIfe and Work 
g*l«lbyR.J.Hollingda c 
iinm. with 231 colour and black-and- 
IBlustrations. Holmes and Meier. 


c^vooe should have an opinion of 
OroDhr. for his kind of art is " 
EjtajjnBly recommended as a model 
w our own young painters. And 
dm] there is much about the 
Gamin artist that people like to see in 
dudeot endeavours. His pictures are 
KtaKdl yet also deliberate; most of 
jtm offer evidence that he “enn 
they often have social themes, 
liicfa make them the more vivid; they 
n evidently a part of the modem 
luld yet not obviously a part of that 
aodemlsm which Is held to be “self- 
[jardjng". Their satiric aspects show a 
OTuttuoable interest in society, white 
orefu] oil techniques and classical 
wxds announce nis reverence for 
Dbtf and Orflnewald; and our respect 
■ more or less compelled by Dix's 
bdtous experiences in the First World 
Vv, his leading position in the Neue 
khlichkeit and courage during 
pnecutlon by the Nazis. 

Fritz Lflffler’s monograph is not 
owenied to place Dix in any broad 
(omext, and it rather assumes that his 
unbare unquestioned. The book is 
tfiQpe familiar to students Of modern 
uU it is a patient and not quite 
onfessJonal work by a friend and 
Ntutee of ila subject. Lfiffler evidently 
draws on personal conversations as 


was not to be considered by a new and 
flashy idiom. Evidently, from a 
number of works reproduced here, Dix 
also thought to make something of the 
romantic alienation and “childishness 1 ' 
we find in Chagall; but this was not 
pursued; and perhaps it is best to 
consider these modernist paintings, 
with Ldffler - echoing Dix's own 
estimate? - as “experiments". 

Dix found a manner for his art in the 


Tim Hilton 

In any case his first training (which caricaturist with laborious old-master 
was probably of an arts-and-crafts procedures. Heads, hands and eyes are 
type) was not enough for him. He enlarged, the nose accentuated, 
enrolled in the Dresden Academy wrinkles and sags of flesh carefully 
immediately on his return from the explored. Dix ground his own colours 
war, at the age of twenty-nine. In and used panels that had been treated 
pQsseldorf (ana this is the time when with repeated coats of gesso and 


LOffierencouragesusto think of hi mas scraped down to a hard smoothness 
an independent artist) he again entered with a razor blade. A complete and 
the Academy as a "master-pupil", this detailed cartoon of his subject was 
despite his membership of tne Cartel of transferred, probably with tracing- 
Progressive Art-Groups, whdse first paper, before he started to paint, 
session had unanimously resolved on Wilh such preconceived methods, 
the abolition of all academies; by 19-7 notably akin to those of the forger, Dix 

built up his gallery of decadents. He 
also essayed more complex 
compositions. These seem the less 
telling because of their tendency to 
generalize. Notable among them is the 


veflason the Dix archives preserved at 
Ikmmenhofen, the family home on 
likeCbastance to which Dix retreated 



generalize. Notable among tnem is tne 
x Grossstadt''. This is a night-club scene 


remained to him. The picture is done 
straight on to the canvas in a rough, 
improvised style, as though in only one 
or two sessions at the easel; the 
drawing is with a brush; and the colour 
is fresh, in the sense that it seems to 
come straight from the tube. Dix 
worked in this manner (and, cognalely , 
in lithography rather than etching) 
until the end of his life in 1969. 
LOfflcr's selection from these paintings 
is instructive, but in a negative way. 
Although they retain Dix's gift for 
demanding attention the pictures do 
not convince. The application is 
noticeable, but there is no real touch; 
the witches and crucifixions are 
routine; the palette seems either to be 
over-emphatic or dirtied. 

Lfiffler seems not to wish to commit 


whose two flanking panels show streets himself to these paintings, unable to 
and prostitutes. If was not Dix’s first' assert that they match the effect of the 


use of the triptych, nor his last. He 
often appliea himself to religious 
subjects, made contemporary by 
female attitudes taken from poses 
plastiques or perhaps pornographic 
photography, and updated to a 
twentieth-century setting, Dresden, 


for instance, becomes Gomorrah in (hat 
“Lot and his Daughters", Hitler takes Get 
his place as Envy in "The Seven Deadly and 
Sins". Such subjects accorded with the muc 
stance ofDix's art, whose challenge lay sign 


art of the Neue SachllchkeU period. 
Nor do they: but it is in their tendency 
to disappoint that one finds a kind of 
significance. There is a contemporary 
lesson in them. In their .manner, 
aspirations and repeated failure they 
resemble the "New Spirit” painting 
that nowadays has currency in 


Germany (where It arose), in England 
and in New York. The point is not so 
much that Dix was an influence or a 


not in innovation but In its peculiar 
adherence to tne traditional.' 

For such reasons Dix was an 
imperfect example of whnt the Nazis 
called Kulturbolschewlsmu. Ld filer 


uuuiw iiiv uwai imp nib cvti ik a iicau « ---- j “eJii rai 

spurted blood from beneath tne snow, Makioka Sisters was nni pu 
so the locals could see where it was and translation, Angus wiuwl 
bury it. The narrator is planmng a deplored the blurb s Compaq™ 
historical novel dealing with this Buddenbrooks and with 


episode, and his friend, Isumura. who 
has relatives in Kuzu, persuades him to 
accompany him there for the local- 
colour- They explore along the 
Yoshino rivor. findlng swords, a drum, 
and old documents fit a house where 
the owners still believe Implicitly in the 
historical truth of their family papers 


attempts by mysterious samurai 
archers to. clip off Norishige's nose,- 
•leaving him with ' a harelip and 
distorted speech. Following one of 
these .samurai. Terakatsu is led to a 
deep shaft which turns out to be the 
bottom of Kikyo's privy. (Ladies of 
noble birth were not allowed to see 
! u °wn excreta, hence the deep shaft 
to be filled in for ever when she dies.) . 
He climbs up the shaft unsoiled - there 
are footholds - and into her room. 

He knows her to be behind the 
attempts on Norishige, but instead or 
; betraying her, offers to help. She has 
an obsessive dream of her murdered 
father and only the un-nosing of 
Norishige will appease his spirit. 

Terakatsu ambushes Norishige as he 
otters away tp urinate after a Sight of 
dritnken ecstasy . with Kikyo. He 


E erslmmons, pearls of dew in their 
ends "as though the mystery and the 
sunshine of the mountains had 
congealed on my palm", and discuss 
Tsumura's mother's koto and the 
playing of Osaka-style musical 
compositions. 

It is at this point that the narrative 
takes on a deeper poignancy. Taiimura 
had been ImpreMecf by one of his 
mother's koto-accompanied songs. 
“The Cry of the Fox", In which a fox in 
human shape has to abandon her 
human child and. vanish into the 
woods. The song' speaks directly to 


KS 1 ®®* on Kim, half strangles hitn, 
then shoes . off the nose, 
SEW 11 ^ having behind a note 
plastered to the bleeding face to say. 


groan suig a similar tox-song from- a 
puppet-play; "Come and search 
obinoda Forest s arrowroot leaves of 
sorrow". 1 • , . 

, B J sui r u J a ftod* the Arrowroot 
[Kuzu) Leaf Shrine of Inari, the. 
Harvest fox-god, and later sees the" 
.play Arrowroot Leaves in which an 
abandoned father and son long for the- 


deplored tne diutd s 
Buddenbrooks and with some W 
preferred to compare^ U. wTOr 
Austen. It was no demotion, 
reduced Tanizaki by JnypWjg 
Austen's moral energy jg “fff 
"tired moral system on wWrt 
lire reposes" and Bald.lhaL^* 

reproduced rather than 
tedious claustrophobic m 

heroines. In a sense, new* 
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in 1936 after his dismissal, as a 
*ifeg:nerete n artist, from his post at 
*e Dresden Academy. The result (as 
so odea in such books) Is a useful 
attempt to establish tne oeuvre - 
difficult in Dix's case 
tawsesomany paintings were seized 
m then lost and destroyed. The 
.““wtwu plates and thorough 
orandlomr present the only real 
MiW ofDix's career. But the text is 
vague at points where an 
rademid 1 art historian would feel 
ttjobe precise and LO filer, 
sensitive to much that he 
in Dus art, has not the attitudes 
jH an art critic. This is unfortunate, for 
wagnlBcance of the painting is found 
f lotion a critic would ask: to 
* extent, and with whnt benefits, is 
academic artist? 

■■ a conservative", Dix 
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“ Orel Dlrnen auf der Strasse" (Three Prostitutes on a Street), tempera on 
panel, painted in 1925 by Otto Dix and reproduced from Neue Sachlich- 
keit and German Realism of the Twenties (159pp. Arts Council of Great 
Britain. 0728701839) 


the moral feeling of the German 
people" belong to the phase 
immediately after the First World War. 
What, then, was Dix's place in the 
Neue Sachlichkelt of the mid-1920s? If 
this appears to us as an art-historical 
question we should note how pertinent 
it seemed to Dix's contemporaries. 


significant precursor of what today 
seems to be of the moment. It is that 
the "New Spirit" is not a vanguard style 
but an amalgam of painterly 
academicism. There exists a sort of 
pompier figurative modernism in 
twentieth-century art, an undertow to 
the genuine tradition with its own 
vernacular. Thus Dix can seem to have 
affinities not only with Baselitzbul also 
with Rouault and the late De Chirico 

S iat rediscovery of the New Spirit). 

ne wanders whether there was not 
always a weakness in his feelings for art 
that was bound to relegate him to such 
company. 
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Common 
Denominators 
in Art 
and Science 

■ edited by ■ 

Martin Pollock FRS 
with the, assistance of 
Keith Brown, Aubrey Manning 
and Barrie WUson 

Symposium report'. .Survey of 
work and working methods of 
selected artUlj and scientists; 
questions the depth of the con- 
temporary split between science 
and art. 

224 pp £14.00 Spring 1983 


Washington 
. Wilson • . . 

■ artist aiid photographer 

.. 1823,-93.1 : 

Roger Taylor 

The .first JPhbtograpber-RoyaJ, 
pioneer of §lcreogrami, .picture - 
postcards, landscape; views, pqr<-‘ 
trait photography. An accpant.bf 
the tecKn leal, aesthetic,' financial, - 


surrounded . by ;-s 
apparatus, all seem I 
Dix's vision of them 
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SreSrK wedSlng withreaction. ' ter^hjs” ^ | 
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Elease, in r 1946 he once agtdn* 
announced (he future of his art With a 
self-portrait, 'amid barbed Wire as a 
prisoner-bf-war.r .This unexpected 
painting set the style fqr (Wo decades of' 
cbmparetiVely uninterrupted work (hat 


pbrtant Insight trilo the develop- 
: men! and spread of photography, 
also, important for Its new light on 
a hitherto neglected , area of 
r economfi history* The Photb- 
. graphic Collector ! , ■ 

214 pp £18,50 
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Fine and curious masonry 

Mark Girouard 


H. M. Colvin (General Editor) 

The History or the King’s Works: 
Volume IV, 1485-1660 (Part 2) 

826pp. HMSO. £55. 

011 670832 8 

From the Middle Ages until 1851 the 
King's Works was Tn charge of the 
erection and maintenance of all royal 
buildings. A history of it was conceived 
in 1951, as a project which could be 
polished off in a few years. Thirty* 
one years later the last of six massive 
volumes has finally appeared. To state 
this is not to criticize, however. 
Considering th e formida ble quan I ity of 
source-material and (he very great 
number of buildings involved, thirty- 
one years was a respectable length of 
lime; the fnct that so massive a project 
has been successfully brought to 
completion within it reflects the quiet 



persistence and enlightened manage- 
ment of the general editor, Howard' 
Colvin. 

The somewhat eccentric order in 
which the volumes have appeared is 
the result of the project's having been 
divided up in unequal portions among 
twelve authors, who nave worked at 
different speeds. Volume IV, the Inst 
to appear, Is the second of two volumes 
covering the period 1485-1660. The 
first was concerned with the 
organization and personnel of the 
Works in this period, and with the 
royal castles; the second deals with the 
remaining buildings. The period 
covered is one of contrasts rather than 
consistency. It starts with (he reigns of 
Henry VII and Henry VIII, a time of 
intensive building rising, under Hen-y 
VIII, to a peak of royal production 
never' before or since .equalled In 
England - although George IY: did his 
best. Then the reigns of Edward VI, 
Maty and Elizabeth bring quite 
extraordinary inactivity, except in the 
realm of fortification. Finally, under 
James I and Charles I, royal building 
starts up again, though the period was 
more remarkable for conceiving 
"ambitious projects than for realizing 
them. 


Elizabeth’s refusal to build is one of 
the curiosities of her reign. In 
forty-five years, during which most 
other European monarchs were 
furiously at work with trowels and 
mortar, she built a Long Gallery 
at Windsor, a canvas-and-limber 
banqueting- house at Whitehall and, 
apart from fortifications, virtually 
nothing else of the slightest impor- 
tance. It is true that she started 
her reign over-equipped with royal 
residences; but the fact that she largely 
resisted temptations to improve, 
rebuild or add to them , as they steadily 
grew out of fashion, is remarkable 
evidence of that dosenes£with money 
which was at once her strength and her 
■weakness. As a result, her direct 
influence on the development of 
Elizabethan architecture was minimal. 
In contrast, the early Tudors and 
Stuarts were pace-setters. The 
achievements and importance of the 
Stuart Royal Works under Inigo Jones 
has been much written about, and 
Volume IV of the King’s Works, 
although valuable for working out the 
complexities of royal building in the 
period, mainly fids out an already 
familiar picture. The most interesting, 
and largest, part of the volume is that 
which covers the activities of tiie early 
Tudors. 

It is an extraordinary story, not least 
because. so many of the buildings it 
involves have disappeared. Among the 
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Foreword by Jeremy Maas 
A detailed survey of a collection 
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Henry Moore: Sculpture 
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Edited hy Alan Bowness 
Fifth In the sequence of volumes 
documenting definitively the work 
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buildings that have gone, all as large or 
nearly as large, as Hampton Court 
today, are Henry VTTs palaces at 
Richmond and Woodstock; Henry 
VIII's palaces at Nonsuch, Oatlands, 
Bridewell, New Hall and Whitehall; 
and the great palace of Greenwich, the 
creation of both kings. To these must 
be added sizeable building works, 
amounting in some cases to substantial 
new houses, at Baynard’s Castle, 
Langley, St Augustine's, Canterbury, 
Dartford, Hanworth, Rochester 'and 
the Nore; a mass of embellishments at 
other houses; the vanished state-rooms 
of St James's Palace; and the 
magnificent rooms of the King's and 
Queen's sides of Hampton Court, 
largely replaced by Wren's new ranges 


' in the seventeenth century. Moreover 
Henry VIII was every bit as prolific as a 
builder of fortifications. His work 
included a great belt of eighteen major 
and twenty-seven minor forts, 
stretched along the southern coasts 
between 1539 and 1546; fortifications 
on the Scottish border, in Scotland and 
in France; and formidable town 
defences at places such as Hull, 
Portsmouth and Berwick. 

All this work makes Henry VIII the 
dominant figure, if not the hero, of 
Volume IV of the King's Works. The 
great bulk of both the military and the 
secular architecture discussed in it is 
his. Henry VII started his reign with 
nine residences and added four: Henry 
VIII started with thirteen, ana ended, 
with fifty. The interesting point is made 
that he lived in an Interim period. 
Earlier raonBichs, in their pereg- 
rinations round the country, were 
able to park themselves on the 
great religious houses, many of dnm 
royal foundations and all equipped 
with lavish accommodation for 
important visitors. By dissolving the 
monasteries Henry VIII had greatly 
reduced his options, and had to fill the 
gaps himself. It remained for Elizabeth 
to discover that her richer lay subjects 
could take the place of the abbots. 

There is something in this; but as the 
King's Works adds, Henry’s houses 
were also evidence of his ‘^tyrannical 
and acquisitive personality" and the 
fact that he was "a compulsive 
builder”. In the Elizabethan Descrip- 
tion qf England, written by William 
Harrison, ne is called “the only 
Phoenix of bis time for fine and 
curious masonry", and a monarch, 
moreover, who knew how to build 
“aftef his own device". In 1532 the 
French ambassador reported how, 
whenever they came to any house of 
the King, “he shows it to me and tells 
me what he has done, and what he is 
going to do". In 1529 the joiners at 
Hampton Court are reported to be 
working on the King's privy closet 
under his personal direction "upon all 
such privy conceits which were (revised 
there by his grace". To judgo the end 
result of thisls hard, because so much 
has gone, mostly without visual record. 
The situation would have been even 
worse but for one piece of luck. Philip 
of Spain, during his few years as King- 
Consort of England, decided to 
commission paintings of all his 
palaces, including the English ones. 
Accordingly the Flemish painter 
Anthonis van den Wyngaerde was 
dispatched' to England. The paintings 
JSCf disappeared; but drawings of 
Whitehall, Richmond, Oatlands, 
Nonsuch, Greenwich, Baynard’s 
Castle and Hampton Court survive. 


- and a confused warren of small ones. 
Splendid episodes were provided by 
elaborate towers or lanterns, or the 
magnificence of a hall, chapel or 
kitchen, but they were seldom related. 
From the point of view of architectural 
quality and inventiveness, the 

buildings of Henry VII - his chapel at 
Westminster, his tower at Windsor 
and his palace at Richmond - stand 
well above those of Henry VIII. If one 
early Tudor palace could be resur- 
rected, I would uflhesitatingly 
choose Richmond, in preference even 
to Nonsuch, curious and extraordinary 
though the latter must have been. In 
many aspects Henry VIII's palaces 
seem merely to repeat, in a less 
discriminating way. ideas and motifs 
inherited from nis father. Archi- 
tecturally their main achieve- 
ment was to overlay the basic language 
of Henry VTI’s times with early- 
Renaissance motifs. The resulting 
ornament could, to judge from what 
survives, be exquisite and probably 
expressed Heruy VIII’s particular 
enthusiasms; that huge and terrible 
man/ seems to have been at his best 
devising delicate incrustations for tiny 
jewel-like closets. 

But as a patron and Instigator of 
buildings, Henry VIII shows up best in 
connection with military architecture. 
Here again there is no doubt of his 
personal involvement, an involvement 
even greater than that with his palaces. 
In 1541 reference is made to his "most 
excellent knowledge in devising all 
kinds of fortifications", and again and 
again individual details are said to have 
been built according to his “device”. 
His role is persuasively categorized as 
follows by the King’s Works '?’ we must 
see the king not, certainly, as a 
draftsman, but as a copiously and 
deferentially referred-to expert". 


houses lodges or pavilions, c |*u 
Thorpe _s design for a iriiSS 


house is the W known, ft 
similar delight in coapta^ 
metnea! pians. An int natt 
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buildings such as the five baS 
houses, resembling a cluster 
forts, which overlooked the idM 
Hampton Court and are shown?* 
of Wyngaerde’s drawings. t 2 
combination of generous windows 
semicircular bays and towm * 
suggestive of much Elizabeth” *5 
Jacobean architecture. m 

The evidence assembled in the boot 
indicates a good few other poSS 
precedents in vanished royal buildm 
both for non-royal early TuS 
buildings and for EILzabeUuji md 
Jacobean ones. The sensational utt- 
house at Layer Marney, for pud* 
with its counterpoint between the W 
windows of the three-storeyed err- 
and the eight storeys of tiny vinkm 
piled up in the turrets to either ale 
of it, seems to reflect a limJj 
arrangement on the river front i 
Richmond. If, as is possible, the kiri 
apartments were up on the snob! 
floor of the great central block M 
Richmond, a prototype emerge b 
the second -floor staterooms ofluma 
such as Hardwick. The heapal 
prospect-room which rises above he 
roof-line of Melbury In Dorset royea 
the inspiration of the octagort 
prospect' tower at Oatl8ndi. Eh 
abethan and Jacobean oruanxM 


His fortifications form part of a 
. orthem European . episode in the 
history of military architecture which 


When to these are added whatever 
else there is in the way of plans and 
illustrative material, the buildings that 
still stand and the mass of documentary 
evidence, the picture that emerges is a 
mixed one. Perhaps the dominating 
Impression is one of profuseness 
combined with lack of discipline. With 
the one exception of Nonsuch, the 
palaces were huge arid shapeless, 
grouped round straggling big courts 


was to be superseded by the new ideas 
being developed in Italy as they were 
built. They are, however, no less 
remarkable for the fact that they were 
so soon to no out of fashion. The 
dominant philosophy behind them was 
one of maximum fire-power for 
artillery. Forts like Walmer, Sandown 
and Deal were designed like complex 
double or triple flowers; but the petals 
of each rising circuit were built to 
bristle with the maximum .number of 
cannon, cumulatively pointing in every 
direction. The result is not only of great 
interest to military historians, but 
visually captivating - for the laynum, 
especially as depicted in plan form or in 
the contemporary aerial views 
reproduced in the King’s Works. The 
■decorative value of the latter suggests 
that even at the time mflftary 



what extent the complexities of the 
more fanciful Elizabethan or Jacobean 
buildings were inspired by Henridan 
fortifications. There is no very close 
analogy, because the functional 
requirements of forts and houses were 
so different; but a whole group of 


ceilings are essentially vaitatm 
carried out in plaster of the fandH 
timber ceilings in Henry VDIk 
staterooms. Tne Elizabethan loq 
gallery is without any doubt tfc 
descendant of early Tudor galleria fi 
Richmond, Hampton Court uj 
elsewhere, the nature and dating I 
which is worked out for the finttlMi 
full detail in the King’s Works. 

Although the importance of tteL 
galleries as prototypes is also poW 
out, in general the King's W® 
devotes tittle space to the slylhtJcfl 
planning background and taftwittfw 
royal buildings. The IllustratloiMjl 
previous volumes, are Hrrutco !■ 
number; and although there 
hove been much point in bowl 
photographs of the familiar extcrwH 
Hampton Court and St /am«U 
comprehensive photographic ream 
the surviving interior detail m lw> 
royal buildings would have been «■ 
to have. For the first time in theai« 
the volume contains a short 
interesting section on the com* 
porary planning of royal-pal»«i* 
the reasons behind It. But on |fw w® 
it, like its predecessors, is conctw 
with establishing the facts aM. 
Royal Works as an organization, w* 
working out what was built where* 
when and by whom. This refl«« 
interest of its editor, and he hasw. 
word. “In concentrating thdrewW 
on the sufficiently nnmdabw 
writing the history of the Wortfc* 
authors of this History 
avoided the characteristic faM* 
operative books, which * a* 
achieve publication at all. . j 


The Beech 


Blizzards have, brought down the beech tree 
' That, through twenty years, had served 
A* landmark or as limit to our walk: 

We sat among its roots when buds 
Fruitlike in their profusion tipped the twigs — . 

_ A. galaxy of black against a sky that soon • • 

Leaf-layers would bhut back. The naked tree - 
Commanded,, manned the space before lit 
And beyond, dark lightnings of. its. branches 
Played above the winter desolation: 

It named their charge had set the grass alight ' • • 

c f < 8un shot lts A™ In*® the valley 
Splitting the shadows open. ?oday that sun 
Shows you the placB uncltadelled, 

A wrecked town centred by ho spire. 

Scattered and splintered wide. At night 
As the wind comes feeling fpr those boughs 
There is nothing now In dark of an answering strength; ' 
No form to confront and to attest V 

.The. amplitude of dawning’ 'spaces as when ; 

The tower rebuilt itself out of the mitt each morning. 
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Caravaggio 

tfovtard Hibbard 

A masterly and long-awaited volume that sets out to 
evaluate Caravaggio’s unique qualities in the light of 
his contemporaries and predecessors. The author is 
primarily concerned with the authenticated 
paintings, although he also discusses the more 
important attributed works and includes recent 
discoveries of both paintings and documents. 
Containing all the contemporary documents about 
Caravaggio - In the original and iq translation - as 
well as new interpretations of individual pictures 
and stages in the artist's career, this scholarly 
monograph will be considered the definitive study 
of Caravaggio’s life and work. 

With 193 illustrations, 8 in colour £20.00 


Max Ernst: Loplop 

The Artlit’a Other Self 

Werner Spies 

Around 1930, Max Ernst, wittiest and most varied 
of Surrealist artists, created collages and other 
works featuring a weird, wooden-looking bird 
called Loplop. Loplop sometimes metamorphoses 
into an easel and presents his master’s coUages and 
frottages as pictures within pictures; sometimes he 
lakes the form of a cock, sometimes that of a snake 
or a stick. The spectacular series of ‘encyclopaedic’ 
collages which form the core of the book constitute a 
major landmark in Max Ernst's career; they inspire 
Werner Spies to a brilliant and closely argued 
analysis. He uses Loplop, and the works in which he 
appears, as the focus of an investigation of Surrealism 
itself and its place within twentieth-century art. 

With 286 illustrations, 45 in colour £20.00 May 23 


Van Gogh 

A Documents ry Biography 

A.M. and Renilde Hammacher 
With sustained insight and attention to the detail of 
the documentary record, two .world experts on Van 
Gogh show how his letters and the pictures and 
prints he owned, as well as his own works, embody a 
pattern of ideas and obsessions which runs 
throughout his life. 

‘No other book on Van Gogh so succinctly and 
imaginatively relates the facts, self-revealed and 
otherwise recorded, to the paintings and drawings 
of a rare and tragic genius. Quality of production 
and editorial treatment arc of the highest calibre’ 

- British Book Nnos 

With 232 illustrations, 48 in colour £16.00 


Ferdinand Hodler 

Sharon L. Hirsh 

On New Year's Day 1904, a major retrospective of 
; the wpris of the Swiss painter Ferdinand Hodler was 
held In Vienna. Marking the culmination of a 

' ' steadily increasing recognition of the painter’s 

1 - achievements, the show heralded a decade In which 
'Hodler's influence on Viennese art and on early 
Expressionism would be considerable. This 
absorbing and authoritative study is the first 
comprehensive analysis of the artist’s highly 
individualistic iconography, and is superbly 
■ Illustrated throughout. 

‘Sharon Hirsh has done a great service to the essence 
of hia an and hla remembrance’ -Arts Review . . 

‘Valuable and reliable’ -Ape/fo 
;With 101 illustrations, including 4 1 hand- tipped colour 
plat$s£24.00 . • 


William Blake: 

His Art and Times 

. ■ David Bbsdmdn . ■' 

' A brilliant study of Blake’s designs which places tbe 

a rtl*tinthecontext.ofhistuner-anageof 

revolution, of millenarian hopes (or spiritual 
- regeneration, and of artistic controversy. Through 
w fended introduction and detailed . . 

; commentaries on the plates, we obtain a clear 
.: Picture of Blake’s complicated development, the . 

.. • " “qPtificance of the historical and reUgkjUS themes. 

\ • ?!j$ through hi* work, and his relationship to . 
-li' cpntqriporaries. Thefltotra tfob s 

>! j * remarkable selection o,f Blake’s piro 

•> ' i; VI*™ 4,1(1 compare live material, including many 
- - easily teen and notteadBy waifabk m : 

repletion. .1' •' •' ■* • ; 
illustrations. 21 mcOlow£12SO 


Rodin: Drawings and 
Watercolours 

Claudiejudriti 

A selection of the most enchanting and expressive 
drawings and watercolours from the last twenty 
years of Rodin’s life. Reproduced in full colour in an 
exccptionhlly lavish volume, they arc miracles of 
simplicity and economy of line which demonstrate, 
in their delicacy and spontaneity, Rodin’s lifelong 
fascination with the female body. The introduction, 
which points to the allegorical, mythological and 
erotic elements in Rodin's work, and the detailed 
notes on the plates, are by the Keeper of the Music 
Rodin in Paris. 

With 100 colour illustrations Slipcated £40.00 
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Malevich 

Suprematlam and Revolution In Russian Art 
1910*1930 

Larissa A. Zhadova 

The most comprehensive study of Malevich ever 
'published, far.which' the Jate Larissa Zhsdova, p 
leading Soviet art historian. Has made full use of 
official and private records in the Soviet Uhiofi. In a. ' 
superbly Illustrated Volume she shows how, to an 
extent that may surprise Western readers, Malevich . 
has an important place not only within twentieth- 
century art as a whole, but within the development 
of Soviet architecture and design, even long after 
the official rejection of abstract art. 

'Required reading for any of us who believe that 
freedom of expression Is worth fighting for’ 

-Art Monthly 

With 445 illustrations, 84 in colour £20.00 


Masterpieces from the 
: Pompidou Centre...;, 

MusAe National d'Art Mod erne 

foreword by Germain Viaite >.>,■' ’ . - 

introduction by Bdwatd Lwie-Smh , -. ,• » s . 
The Pompidou Centre In Paris boasts one of the ; . 
most Comprehensive collections of motietfi art in the 
vforld. This is the first illustrated catalogue of its ; 
most important and representative paintings and. . 
sculptures, with a foreword by the collection's 

curator. .. . . „ ■ . 

'Sumptuous assembly of the Paris gallery’s most >. . 
significant treasures. . . and enlightened . : 
commentary on each atldbli , -Sunday Standat^ 

. : With 120 illustrations, 103 in colput Paperback £7.9 S 


The Complete Sculpture 
of Michelangelo : 

XJmbeHoBaldini • -r . / J- . ■ / ; 

- ' A cofopjete ^^^phforeCordof Michelangelo’s 
. : wyiVfog wdrks which ampunts foan Independent : 
critical essay of thehighest quality. Never have his 
■ great irudteniiecea ^» u ^ ly “ d 

V comprehensively raptured .onB lm. Thte .v-^v 

•' /collected and oncapsulated four centuries of , . 

• . ■: Michelangelo 

•y . BTh hiara hipina discriminateifi ■ ; • ■ 

. ,f SSStintfy percephve .- j. a bookwh^h -J:|- '■ : ; 
; : :. f lSa tribute to 


Kitaj 

Paintings, Drawings, Pastels 

John Ashbery, Joe Shannon, Jane Livingston, 

Timothy Hyman 

'Few artistic careers of the past two decades have 
been more distinctive than that of the American 
expatriate painter R. B. Kitaj’ - Hilton Kramer, The 
New York Tims 

The first publication to be made widely available on 
the work of Kitaj . Originally published as the 
catalogue to a major retrospective exhibition in the 
USA and Germany, it includes the widest selection 
from his work in all media. In addition to three 
critical essays and an extensive interview, the book 
contains a complete chronology of the artist’s life 
and work, and a bibliography. 

With 108 illustrations, 17 in colour Paperback £9. SO 
May 23 



Balthus 

Stanislas Klossotuski de Rola 
Balthus, increasingly hailed bs the greatest living' 
painter , remains a figure of mystery who staunchly 
refuses to grant interviews, to be photographed , or 
even to answer letters. His private life and art are, in 
consequence, the object of much unfounded 
speculation. From the privileged, intimate 
perspective of being the artist’s elder son, theauthor 
provides a unique insight into the true aim and 
meaning of his father'a work. In his book he 
presents tbe widest selection ever assembled of 
Balthus’s pictures. All the pictures, many of which 
have never been seen before, are magnificently and 
faithfully reproduced. 

Will 1 80 colour plates £15.00 


Lucian Freud 

Lawrence Gowing 

’One of the best books ever written by one painter 
about another ' -John Russell, International Herald 
Tribune . 

'The definitive monograph ort Lpcfan Freud . 
mode handsomely produced -and chpfously and 
judiciously illustrated ... an Important and 
necessary book’ - Financial Times 
'A masterly achievement ... the layout is a 
pleasure to look at, and it comps as. no surprise to 
learn that the artist was closely Involved in the 
production throughout' -Arts Review 
'Handsome apd illuminating account* • 

"-The Observer 7 ' 

With 188'iUustntidns, 32 in colour £18.00 ■ 


Esther 

With a Complete Catalogue of the Graphic works 

Contribtitions byJ. R . Kist,J. L* Locker ami . : 
Brvri^Etnsi:. ' . • • *. "> 

Herd, all the absorbing graphic irrtagps of M, C. 
fisc her are pubUihedcomplnefor the first time, in a 
magnificent 'volume' vVltii silperb large-format block 
and white reproductions and mafiy colour plated. A \ 
large number of the printaUlusthiied have-pevef - 
previously been reproduced,^ nr are virtually •/ .’ 
unknown. AH are fitily documented, and the text 
offefs the definitive account of Exeter's life and work. 
Thi.sttxhausdv'e bQok.abOut hla life pd : i* .. 

. acfoeVementis justified and vaJ liable pod Is likely, to . 
find many grateful readers’- Qrapkis '• ■ >■ 

.‘A fltting'fribute to the artist' - Tones Utsrary. 
Supplement-' 

With 606 ilhunatioftsi 38 fa cafour £35.00 . 
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h The Rare Art 
. Traditions 

Tire HIstory of ArtConeeltingeiid Its Unked . 

'■:? i p Wwm oi ^i Wtwrevf TMwMsvt ft^ tsrte ' . ' 

Jdseph;Ahop -■ v 

. This book breaks entirely neyr grdtifid in exploring .. 
. tlk phenbnxnon of coUecting thrtughijut history. 

What emerges from it Is the remaflrapjp. j ; h \;.' ; 

• rea lizatidn.tKat cbjlccung proper,' as fiiitiijtr fironri '. 
7 patronage, appears in bqly .fiVt of the tiiousan ds ; of 
r '' civilizations in histqfy that have thrown up aq aTt ■ . . 

■ culture: tietice the 'rareart t^aditfohs'pfthetitle. 

- Equally reriuikable is fhe fact that it unfailingly 
; ' appears in i^jurietidri with seven'other 'by- 
" productabf art’: art histpiy, ah art market, art 
' periodic k ^dVRjuatibiih% the' 










I £30.00 : 
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Prizes and their price 

Martin Kemp 


Joseph Alsop 

The Rare Art Traditions: The History 
of Art Collecting and its linked 
phenomena 

691pp. pins black-and-white plates. 
Thames and H udson . £30. 
05002333594 

Organized collecting! which has come 
to embrace almost anything - from 
Botticellis to barbed-wire - is one of 
man’s odder obsessions. Joseph Alsop 
reminds us that far from being normal 
human behaviour our mania for 
collecting obfets d'ari hag been shared 
by few other societies during (he 
millennia of man’s existence. With a 
strange combination of wry 
detachment and delighted involve- 
ment, Alsop emphasizes the ’‘essential 
'irrationality of human collecting” as a 
behavioural trait. The few collectors in 
llic animal kingdom can be shown to do 
so for a purpose. The bower bird, for 
example, decorating Its elaborately 
constructed nest with a collection of 
bright scraps, is advertising for a wife, 
and "a male bird that is a bad architect 
or negligent collector has much less 
chance or getting a mate”. It is difficult 


distinguished American journalist and 
llor whi 
year, 

amateur in the best sense - bursting 


£ 


litical commentator 
is seventieth year, 


10 has passed 
writes as an 


to see any biological motive behind 
human collecting. Alsop does sow the 
idea that “the art market is to art as 


whorehouses are to sex", but at least 
the energy expended in a whorehouse 
is related to a biologically productive 
activity. 

I don't wish to suggest (hat Alsop 
indulges in a crude knockabout, but he 
does attack his subject . with 
uninhibited, and provocative verve, 
making a series of large general points 


about the nature of collecting itself, in 
K way. which art historians have been 
reluctant to do, At the same time, he 
ldses nothing to professional historians 
in detailed documentation. Alsop, a 


DavidlFiompson, 



An authoritative arid lively Purvey of the 
life arid achievement of Raphael/ 'the 
; princeof painters! published . to.mark ' 
his quincentenary, bavid Thompson ' 
explains the unique Influence of 
Raphael, who for Hundreds of years ; 
after his death Was regarded as the 
greatest classical painter of all time. 
The book is linked with the BBC tv 
series written>nd presented by 
David Thompson, it includes almost 
150 superb full-colour illustrations. ■ 

£19.95 To be published 14 April 
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with enthusiasm, less circumscribed by 
the accepted, safe proprieties of 
orthodox art history than professional 
academics, and able to cast something 
of an outsider's eye on the whole 
system which constitutes art collecting. 

He recognizes the characteristic 
practices of art collecting (which he 
differentiates sharply from art 
patronage) in only five civilizations: 
classical antiquity, China. Japan, Islam 
to a limited degree, and later Western 
art. These are his “rare art traditions”. 
His peculiar and to my mind 
unsatisfactory title does not therefore 
mean “the rare-art traditions*', but the 
“rare art -traditions” (compared to 
“normal art-traditions”). Or perhaps it 
means “the rare ’Art’" traditions”. He 
ambitiously aims to document in detail 
the rise of collecting in these traditions, 
to establish general criteria and 
definitions for the activity of collecting, 
to extract the features shared by the 
traditions, and finally to attempt a 
global explanation of the common 
factor which lies behind 
institutionalized collecting in such 
apparently diverse cultures. 

This is, of course, an enormous task, 
and Alsop has found it necessary to 
produce a volume of approaching 700 

H is, which he has armed with a 
ography of some 1500 items. 
Reading all these would be a 
Herculean labour for an academic on 
sabbatical. For a veteran Journalist it is 
Incredible. The author explains, 
however, that he organized a cottage 
Industry of researchers, employing 
seventeen assistants, with Ulrich 
Middeldorf as ’’presiding godfather”. 
He also acknowledges the help of no 
fewer than 192 art historians, whose 
communications are held in his files. 


Such an aggregation of borrowed 
learning sounds like a recipe for 
disaster, but somehow Alsop has held 
the whole thing together by the sheer 
force of his personality and attitudes. 
The structure of the book is like a great 
Victorian country house, replete with 
curious antiquarian details, rambling 
corridors, innumerable rooms 
decorated in a variety of styles, 
capacious closets, grand staircases and 
noisy plumbing, but ultimately well 
adapted to its complex functions and 
presenting an imposing spectacle when 
viewed from a distance. 

Alsop’s main thesis hangs on a series 
of "definitions", "laws” and “tests”, all 
of which are sane and workable, even 
when his philosophical equipment is 
short of sophistication to handle the 
most tricky implications of the terms he 
uses. The most Important of the 
premises on which he proceeds are as 
follows (but not. in his order): “art 
collecting invariably prises ■ loose 
whatever is collected from its former 
functional context, and deprives it of 
significant social purpose”; “the 
potential usefulness of a work of art Is 
never a serious consideration For a true 
collector”; “an art collector is 


There is no doubt, however, that the 
acerbic Niccoli was in at the basement 
of antique collecting. The famous 
calcedonio, admirer! by Ghiberti, 
entered Niccoli’s collection for five 
florins, left it for 200 and was valued at 
1,500 in Lorenzo il Magnifico’s 
posthumous inventory - a gain of 300 
per cent in less than a century. There is 
also some uncomfortable stretching of 
evidence in his eulogistic promotion of 
Cosimo de’Medici to such a point of 
unrivalled eminence in the history of 


Fine Art’s ill-fated desire to now* 
Raphael. Such a desire dJSfHft 
^Renaissance itself. As early 
1470s Giovanni Rucellal was Hi 
for his sons' benefit of tfcSS 



successful, an art collector must be a 
connoisseur, or must hire 
connoisseur-ship”; “art collectors’ 
categories are created by collectors 1 *; 
“the collectors’ category ■ is always 
controlling, since art collectors require 
their prizes to belong to the correct 
category”. And, subsuming all these is ■ 
his general definition: “to collect is to 
gather objects belonging to a particular 
category the collector happens to . 
fancy; and art collecting is a form of 
collecting in which the category is, 
broadly .speaking, works of art”. The 
primary characteristic of true 
collecting is “quite simply, that 
collectors enjoy it . . . for what mainly 
delights them is gaining possession of 
their prizes”. If these definitions seem 
rather circular this reflects his view of 
the nature of collecting rs a useless 
activity which is. an entfin itself. 

Armed with these criteria, Alsop 
finds a common historical blueprint in 
his rare art traditions: “first, a special 
way oF thinking about art”, most 
notably in terms of the ideas of “Art” 
and “Artists”; “second, art collecting, 
art history and the art market; and 
third, the secondary byproducts of 
art”, museums and felatedlnstitutions, 
dealers; auctions, superprices, 
forgeries, etc. The validity of this 
blueprint is obviously only as good as 
the evidence on which 1 It Is based. I 
suspect that most historians will by now 
have felt tempted to draw upon their 
arsenal of detailed information to' 
knock holes in Alsop’s edifice. After a 
few chapters t began to do precisely 
tnat,-but as the historical progression 


llv new but he 
oked remarkably 


unfolded so I was progressively If- not 
wholly, disarmed by the, wealth of 
substantially accurate evidence which 
the author has marshalled ajid by the 
force with which bis case is sustained. 
Occasionally a conclusion is reached 
with a bold confidence which the cited 
evidence does hot justify, but the 
general level of argument is 
impressive. . , , 

The real test for this Western- 
orientated reviewer came with the 
chapters on the Renaissance and its 
aftermath;' which comprise. the moat 
substantial sections of the historical 

exegesis. No 

evidence is 

seems to have oyerloo 
little of significance riven the range of 
published material. The. only sizeable 
topics I missed were the rise of prints as 
collectables, and artists themselves as a 
special category of collector. The main 
story is well told. He has brought a 
number of major personalities to life 
(only Savonarola is caricatured), 
making pungent observations and 
suggesting a nupiber of . new 
hypotheses. Not' all his ideas are as 
secure as he would like, but they are 
never negligently formed. 

It would, for instance, be nice and 
not implausible to believe that Niccolb 
Niccoli was the pioneer collector of 
classical objects as early as 1390-1400, 
and Alsop doe? his best to make his 
argument stick, but a good deal of 
retrospective pleading is involved. 


Renaissance collecting, but here I am 
prepared to go a good deal of the way 
- witn Alsop. The problem with the 
evidence is not simply the lacunae, but 
that many of the documents that 
survive are being pressed to yield 
information and support analyses of a 
kind which are generally inconsistent 
and often In conflict with the rationale 
behind each document's original 
compilation. The famous and 
much-exploited 1492 inventory of the 
Medici Palace is a conspicuous case in 
point. 

In common with other commenta- 
tors. Alsop makes great play with the 
modest valuations of Renaissance art 
compared to the classical antiquities 
and even utilitarian items. Only one 
painting, the “Adoration of the Kings” 
attributed in the inventory to Fra 
Angelico, is valued as high as 100^ 
florins, while the Tazza Famese, an 
antique sardonyx cameo, is recorded as 
high as 10,000 florins. A number of 
“important paintings” (in modern 
auctioneers’ jargon) are estimated at 
no more than a featherbed with two 
.pillows. Alsop takes these valuations 
as accurately reflecting the relative 
value placed on Renaissance and 
antique art by even the most 
enlightened patron-collectors. Yet, 
this Is to fail to recognize what the 
document can properly tell us in 
relation to its original function. . 

•_ What It tells us, no more and no less, 
is the realizable financial value of an 
enormous assembly of diverse items in 
the opinion of the compilers) of the 
inventory. It deals with the estimated 
market value of the objects, not with a 
graded scale of the relative 
importance, significance, aesthetic 
worth or non-finandal value placed on 
the items by their Mcdlcean owners. 

Nor does it Indicate the amount paid by 
the patron to the artist. Alsop’s Idea af 
the inventorist(s) combing the 
compendious records of the Medici 
Bank for the original cost of almost a 
century of family patronage is faintly 
absurd. Thus the value of 20 florins 
each for Pollauiolo’s great Hercules 
paintings in the Sala Grande should not 
be taken as their original cost or as an 
indication that Lorenzo would have 
happily swapped them for a couple of 
cloaks, but that the re-sale value of 
second-hand paintings, probably built 
into 'their surroundings, Was low. 

There simply was no developed 
market; a prospective purchaser of a 
major picture would expect to order a 
tailor-made workfrom the "best master 
available, to him. And there was no 
shortage of supply in fifteenth-century 
Florence: . . 

Classical objects were exorbitantly 
expensive pot only because they were 
appreciated and fashionable, but be- 
cause there was a finite supply and only, 
a very few objects in the top category. 

Is it so very different from the gap 
top Velasquez portrait 
($5,4DQ,(KjQ jn 1970) and a commis- 
sioned Hockjiey? • 

; Any discussion of such matters 
inevitably becomes entangled with 
questions of aesthetic worth, and the 
symbiosis between monetary anti 
utistic valuot Who can honestly say 
that a picture does not look different 
, when weareshown thatit is a worthless 
forgery? Our aesthetic judgment of an 
objut is continuously and 
irredeemably compromised by what 
we know abqut it. Art History plays an 
important role in all this. Alsop 
reminds ( us how much less valued in 

HE-. se *? se was ;th e < “Apollo 
Belvedere” once the distinction 
between Greek original and Roman 
. copy . had been formulated In the 
mnete^thttnh.'y. ... Memal .... .« 

A prestigious list, of top-name old And it does . / got 

masters, as certified by- those who'- fonowindedness and fi&d 


masters whose Wrks'he'p^Sl 
re .^ n A c f m RuceUai’s 

a Leonardo portrait to compare vS 
examples by Bellini ( an inddS 
overlooked by Alsop). Thisse® 
P recoc,ou s interest in ihe 
individual styles of Renaissaw 
masters, and is all of a piece with fe 
willingness to waive her normaUv stria 
stipulations about subject In hereftn 
to obtain a Leonardo and a Benin] 
Similarly, her son, Federigo Gcnaa 
was determined to obtain a RaphS 
but was fobbed off with an Andrea dd 
Sarto replica. Paintings began to be 
suitable gifts on an international scale 
a topic which has eluded Aisdtfi 
attention. Most remarkable isCanfiad 
Bibbiena’s 1518 gift of Raphael's 
“Giovanna of Aragon” to Francis I, 
not because the French King wanted i 

E ortrait of that particular sitter but 
ecause it was a picture of a supreme 
Italian beauty by the supreme fialiu 
painter of beauty. 

Arising from such detailed maltersis 
the general question: “Why these five 
art traditions and not all the counties 
others?" The answer Alsop hazards, 
warning that it “is the best I can do n .is 
that “the nourishing cultures of the five 
art traditions have alone sium 
evidence of what may be called a 
developed historical sense”. But if w 
admit this diagnosis (and it taken 
good deal of admitting) why did these 

a lcular cultures develop a special 
of historical and artistic, 
awareness? 

I suspect that one of l&e 
preconditions of both the production 
of historical writing and consdousnea 
of art as Art is the rise and 
consolidation of. . a . substantial 
professional, administrative, scow- 
rized, “civil service” class, for wnss 
analytic history is a vital support, siiw 
their existence as political and soffli 
functionaries depends upon a com 
ion that the pattern Of human oRiln* 
susceptible to rational analysis uo. 
some measure of predtehon. i» 
professional elite is buttressed by * 
sense of intellectual understandtagMJ . 
high literacy, which tends to taw 
matching sense of style and curart* 
marks of its virtue. --V. '■ 
I do not mean this in a cruft 
determinist manner, or Lhat soa, 
values cHn only arise in this.waytj®, 
that the concepts of history and ArU* 
be shown to nave social 
such a context, and collecting .Jew 
less wholly pointless than ALs^JS • 
such pains to emphasize. ColJ««jj 
can be seen to have tattajjk 
individual's sense of, jus 

letic ^ 


society, as well as sa 
scratch whatever 


WIlQIWiv. — . 

American collectors, 
have undoubtedly cploured AiW. : 
definitions of collecting, ^ 
asserting their financial 
cultural status IhreogbJ^ 
collections, but also JKJsjrr 
posterity. Just as the MedidJgJ 
buy external expiation fnwjj x, 
usury, so the Mellons arc bidding^ 
place in the immortal gallery ® 
benefaction. The collected or 
thus acquire social functions 
as definable and real as those for. „ ■ • 
they were originally createfl- -.-.rjj 

Any group of P r( JyS : 

: academics will probably rewl ugj 
when an outsider intruaes jJJJJSJij. 
one of their fields pfljgS 
the outsider's work traa^»» JJ, 
accepted norms in its pre^n^ ^ 
aims. And there 
antagonistic features In Ajspp 
It is eccentrically ^{nitd 

series of “interchaptera , qUjjei » ■ 
references to the plat^I*,^. 
strong sense of thd 

and Stains a gteaferwrtow^, g 

person writing of 

historical - analyst*/ ft ^iJJricd ' ^T 
V judgments, ft 

incmental and tongeph^^J(S 


know” beopm&a necessi^for nny 


longwindedness - lrt 

did find it. thoroughly.^ 
warinljr .wejcpntf the 
baslafddoWn..- 
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Peasant realities and poetic myths 


John Elsom 


J,M. SVNGE 
Cefatrf Works 
Sited by Robin Skeleton 
Valuse 1, Poems 

iftno. £7.50 (paperback, £2.50). 
lift) 134 4 
Mime 2, Pro* 

411pp. £13.75 (paperback, £4.75). 

0*1352 

VolwM 3, Plays 3 

£9,75 (paperback, £3.95). 

[40 136 0 
Maw 4, Plays 2 

i. £13.75 (paperback, £4.75). 

HO 1379 

Geirardi Cross: Colin Smythe. 

Toni O’Brien Johnson 
t; The Medieval and the 

jw 

j. Oerrards Cross: Colin 
Snyihe. £9.50. 

8 86140104 2 

J.M. Synge’s plays, admittedly few in 
Kraber, were written within a span 
d under ten years. He began his 
apprentice effort. When the Moon has 
Skin 1900: and died in 1909, with 
Dttrdre of me Sorrows left unrevised. 
He had little previous experience of the 
theatre, even as a spectator. His diaries 
tor the 1890s record only two visits, to 
see Beerbohm Tree’s Hamlet in Dublin 
is 1892 and Ghosts at Antoine’s 
ThdhtreLibre in 1898. Like many of hist 
contemporaries, he disdained the- 
comraercial theatre “with its stultifying 
vulgar characters”. 

This lack of a stage background 
made the surge of creative energy all 
the more remarkable, for in those nine 
yean Synge' became not only a fine, 
vmlng and innovative dramatist, 
m s practical man of the theatre in 
other ways too. He could visualize a 


scene in great detail. When W. G. Fay, - 
the Abbey Theatre actor, asked him 
about a passage in The Shadow of the 
Glen, “Was Dan standing where V 
on the right, behind the table?”, S' <v 
replied, ’No, he was on the right-fi. •• 
side of the table with his hand on ii. ' 
Such advice is rarely asked from a 
dramatist, and more seldom still 
accepted. 

Although he had, according to 
W. B. Yeats, “a kind of narrow, intense 
personality", and always retained an 
aloofness, Synge immersed himself in 
the Abbey’s affairs for months at a 
time, seeking seclusion only to write 
his plays. In 1906, as an Abbey 
director, he opposed the move to 
transform the Irish National Theatre 
Society into a municipal theatre on 
continental lines. In a perceptive 
memorandum to Yeats, he distin- 
guished between a “creative” 
dramatic movement “where the 
interest is in the novelty and power of 
the new work rather than in the quality 
of execution” and “a highly organised 
executive undertaking where the 
interest lies in a more and more perfect 
interpretation of works that are 
already received as classics". 

That distinction still holds good; 
and, more particularly, it reveals that 
Synge knew the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Abbey company, 
that he did not want them to be 
seduced into a premature rivalry with 
the major European repertory 
companies and thBt he was drawn 
towards the new wave of literary 
theatres, which had spread across 
Europe during the previous twenty 
years. These theatres Included the 
TMfilre Libre, the Freie Biihne and 
the Court Theatre under Granville 
Barker; and they were renowned not 
for their patriotism but for their 
Independence and realism, while 
some Abbey colleagues aspired 
towards providing a cultural flagship 
for the Irish nation, Synge pulled in 
’eats lil 



developed over The Playboy of the 

'stern World. 

in England, however, we do not 
readily link Synge with Ibsen, or the 
Abbey Theatre with IheThl&tre Libre; 
and the realistic side of Synge’s writing 
has been overshadowed by ihe 
tougher, urban naturalism of O'Casey. 
We prefer to remember the melodious 
lyricism of his dialogue, as if il were a 
higher form of blarney; and the 
delicate mixture of fable and obser- 
vation, frankness and circumlocution, 
farce and tragedy passes us ‘ 


de Jubainville and Louis Petit de ' 
Jullevilic; and their influence directed 
him towards certain recurring themes, 
such as the beheadings in Brlcrlu’s 
Feast (and in its English variant, Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight), which 
subsequently affected the conception 
of Playboy, a modern, comic version. 

Synge thus went to the Aran Islands 
not as a Gaelic revivalist but as a 
medieval scholar, noi as a nationalist 
seeking his roots but as a French or 
even English folk historian. Once 
there, as nis celebrated collection of 


years before his death, “You and I Lay 
mouth to mouth.”The final versions of 
some poems are the result of a little 
editorial guesswork, but since Skelton 
also prints earlier sketches, the reader 
is drawn into the process of com- 
position, if only to check whether 
Skelton is right; 


What eme 


erges is that by 1902, the 
irahifls when Synge 


abandoned his verse plays, wrote 
ie Shadow of the 
Glen and began The Tinker's 


.... verse 

Riders to the Sea and The . 


did not pursue beauty like a butterfly 
hunter. “A dramatist”, he said to Yeats, 
“has to express his subject and to find as 
much beauty as is compatible with that, 
and if he does more, he is an aesthete.” 

The fascination of this new four- 
volume editon of his works is that for 
the first time we can see how all the 
different elements in Synge’s writing 
were brought together. In addition 
to providing much previously un- 
published material, including. The 
Moon has Set , fragments of early verse 
plays and several scenarios, it contains 
different versions of poems or speeches 
from plays, culled from Synge's 
notebooks, so that we can feel the 
processes through which he worked to 
discover his distinctive voice. 

It is like wandering into a chemical 
laboratory and if we are at first 
bemused by all those tubes and 
pipettes, an accompanying critical 
study by Toni O’Brien Johnson, Synge: 
the Medieval and the Grotesque, 
provides an extremely useful accom- 

g anylng guide. Johnson modi- 

es, without contradicting, the pre- 


essays reveals, the beauty and 
simplicity of the place and its 
inhabitants won his love; and although 
he was never blind to the poverty, 
deprivation and injustices of western 
Ireland, he sometimes describes the 
region almost as an Eden before the 
Fall, which in his case meant the 
sprawl of urban Industrialization. He 
revelled in the athleticism of the girls, 
in the colours of the cloths and, above 
all, in the story-telling; but he was 
never so intoxicated by a William 
Morris-like dream of crafts and fair, 
complexions that he forgot to describe 
how a drop in the price of kelp could 
reduce towns and villages to 
starvation. His political observations, 
such as they are, in both 7/ie Aran 
Islands and In West Kerry, err on the 
side of practicality rather than polemic. 

Johnson also illustrates how Synge 
discovered and developed that rich 
dialect which he uses to such perfection 
in his plays and which startled Yeats 
by its unfamiliarity, In part. It was the 
result of straight imitatipn: Synge 
always claimed that some of his more 
startlingly poetic phrases had been 
borrowed untouched from the 
islanders. But it was also the attempt to 

I ■ I t_ Ht. ...... 


another direction. Yeats likened the 
impact of Synge’s plays to that, of 
Ibsen’s in the 1880s; and it is a tribute’ 
to Synge’s strength of character , and to 


vailing view that Synge’s meeting centred 
with Yeats in Paris in 1896 and his 
subsequent visits to the Aran Islands to 
learn Gaelic, from 1898 onwards, gave 
the spur to his later endeavours. 

Synge’s interest in folklore began 
before then, with his studies at Ihe 
Sorbonne under .two professors of 
medioval literature, Henri d’Aibois 


seek a hybrid between Irish, “a noun- 
ed language" , and English, which 
is not. Some of the more characteristic 


Striving to impose 


Ronald Hayman 


Ronald Speirs 

Brecht's Early Plays 

224pp. Macmillan. £20. 
033328855 6 


best chapter is his introduction, which Baal.lobt 
makes some useful comments on The Asocial Man was \ti] Mandjk 1 }*® 
Bible, the short pla^ Brecht, wrote who motet# 


Graham Bartram and Anthony 
Wawe (Editors) 

in Perspective 

£5 ‘ 95 - 

The first line of Brecht’s third play, In 
™ htngle of -Cities, is: “If we reaa the 


when he was fifteen. The introduction 
also shows a good understanding of the 
young Brecht’s exertions to impose 
himself on everything and everyone 
around him. In 1920 he wrote In his 
diary: "I wish all things to be handed 


waS not. The work was done -at the 
beginning of 1926 for a production by 
the Junge Btthne, and It was only at the 
end of the year that Brecht, frustrated 
in his work on Joe Flelschhpcker and 
The Downfall of the Egoist Johann 


elements of the dialect come from the 
desire, conscious in Synge’s case, to 
seek English equivalents for Irish 
usages. Synge's contribution was to 
enhance the Riusicalfty of what coujd 
otherwise have, seemed • a merely 
cumbersome use of language. 

Blit clearer illustration? of his 
developing style come from Synges 
Poems and translations, which begin 
with rather pallid Wordsworthian 
imitations from 1892 - "O river 
could’st thou make response in wprtls/ 
What questions I should ask of olden 
timer-buicast off this heavy ancestry 
to discover a succinct simplicity. “In a 
nook That opened south, ’ ran a love 
poem to Molly i Allgood, written twq 


Wedding, he suddenly found himself in 
command of a rich and flexible literary 
style, unlike that of any other writer of 
the time. On the basis of this new 
confidence with language he could 
direct his attention away from the 
falsely heroic legends of the Celtic 
revival- (which now seem more Pre- 
Raphaelite than Hibernian), away too 
from the milksop quaintness of 
leprechnuns and shillallecs popu- 
larized in Dion Boucicault’s plays, 

id vita' 


towards a singularly honest an 
account of Irish country life. Even In 
The Well of the Aifotf and Deirdre of 
the Sorrows, both based on folk tales, 
he roughens up the surfaces, so that 
peasant realities emerge from the 
poetic myths. 

In a letter to James Paterson, written 
in 1907, Synge pointed out that “the 
crimeless, virtuous side of Irish life is 
well known and cannot be disputed. 
The wilder - the Rabelaisian side of 
the .Irish temperament is so wild it 
cannot be dealt with in book or 
periodical that is intended for Irish 
readers." Far more than the particular 
controversies over the word ‘’shifts" or 
whether Pegeen actually closed the 
door to the room where she slept, 
Dublin audiences resented the lack of 
easy sentimentality in The Playboy of 
the Western World and Synge a 
temerity in including wildness as part 
of the play’s texture. Nowadays 

S perhaps we would be more impressed 
p “ ige’s control of that wildness, 
It run towards neither sensa- 
sm nor farce. • /. ’^7\ 
Few writers 1 with Synge’s limited 
production coilld sustain the degree_of 
critical attention accorded within this 
edition ; and it Is helpful to look again at 
the biography by David H. Greene and 
EdWard M.. Stephens, wldch Skelton 
commends in his introduction. But the 
results are worth the labour. The study 
Is -an Invigorating one,, of a writer 
whose technical preoccupations, social 
vision and historical concerns merged 
into one clear stream of activity, if only 
for a few. brief yenrs. 


rllflrv- “T wish a 1 things to oe nagaeu me T 

ove? to me including power over ail Fatzer, started to read Das Ktynte [■XJp 

once." But during the war, the • speirs has also contributed a chapter 
schoolboy Brecht who wrote patriotic on '‘Brecht in tile German Democratic 
journalism for the Augsburg news-. Republic" to Brecht in Perspective. 
naoer was not as single-minded as. edited by Qrahairi Bartrahi and 
Speirs makes him out to be, and it is Anthony Walne. Their purpose, they 

disappointing that Speirs devotes lew SH y, is "to furnish material for the 

than W pages to Bam, a play crucial to understanding of Brecht as ^historical 

ms ln^ij „ - if- , - _ an understanding of the early Brecht, individual, reacting to the major 

librarian, Garga, is witffng to lend The points made In the introduction, political aqd social events and 

wots to the Malayan timber mer- which draws on the diaries, could have Ideological currents of ms time and 

Jft Sh , Unk > not to sell his developed in relation to this, the working within particulw theatrical 

J™*** How seriously are we to take QSt autobiographical of all Brecht i Btl d aesthetic traditions . So long as it 
ft^Ued Brecht's Early Plays if it lavs though each successive revision did not obscure the extent to which he 
wcribes Garga as a bookseller? ; LJL'u more impersonal. The original • W as' working against theatrical and 
' fVHainiti i a . pioy (1918)- directly -reflects Brecht s -aesthetic traditions, such a book could 

VuSik? Lift 0f J he ?* r,y relationship v&h his mother. He have been 'value tie, bur Brecht’s 

Stivsis of tho V^ 8 inSt?^ rewrote it in 191? and again iii 1920-22. playwriting was rooted in hi$ balladry - 

be S£ -t?fia - j P^ s . in 1926 he tried to do away with the onB of bl8 basic; ideas for Baal was 

.18 and, 1925 - Baal, Drums nt p.vants vninn. and sbnas are Integral 


ii Vtzr , l.y LO ana itro - aaai, urums 
w the Night, Jungle, Edward II and 
J5A - might have been more 
*muable than a book which spreads its 

Utt Sn 4 fln . t F .j 



[.and stags are Integral, 
so I think it was 
the question of 


^wgomiy, _ 

MJw . 1 ‘The ; ’LehrstOCke’ arid 
’X 0 '*' This contains fecture-Iike 
2r®*ten unhelpful generalizations 
JtajJ' such plays as the one he 
wmjUtn« calls St Jodn of the 
^ sometimes- St Joan of 
ms, aughterhoifses: ' 


subjective element, looking at events based on Vjllon, and si 
as they might have been reported in a to nearly all Ws plays - 
newspaper He re-titled the play Life a mistake to leave out the quMtiORpf 

Story oF*' Man Baal. .... .hh-ntat^ 

7 - -,;i ' , • ,ji-- The book contains .some useful 

• ■ Speirs is wrong, I think, to sidMtep c h a jjtert on the historical background, 
this question of revision, wtachjs but Brecht'a theatrical precursors arc 
central if we are to understand now mainly in an 18-page chapter 

Brecht functioned as a playwright- Hte wh[ch is too' much like a^textbook 
scripts Were ; never ffitished^ Jfo summary.Max Spalter 8 book Brechts 
constantly tested them out ta i gjjw Tradition m th® best source on this 
and the most casual of acquaintances, ^Wt, and the author oflhe chapter 
encouraging . suggestions *md^ ; does hot evenlisllt iQ his bibliography. 


' tight to reject Ernst 
K ? a ^h<r’s narrow-mindedly Marx- 
reading : pf-- the early plays;, and 
Sf ,o J pok at them m a biographical 
ElSgyf** : se£ma'-t& havt 're- 
e ^D8iVelyihto biographical 
including touch 'that i is 
Swbfa only fa German and ■ sOfee 
jfiSjij liable only irt : theSBertoit- 
iaiEast Berifoiv His 


encouraging . suggestions ana do ^ not eV enUst it in his bibliography, 

pprating: 'tite ■••best of piese .. uiro ^ 

^iMons.fr^ pgj , , Q,ij April 14 Methuen will be reprinting 

writes* ;Brecht s MM rewion m ^ K. Lyons's Bertolt Brecht in 

texts stemmed from. 413:51060 3) 
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The Viaduct 

The Triple First Award was 
instituted in 1082 by The Bodley 
Head, Penguin Books and Book 
CJub Associates, with the 
purpose of encouraging new 
writing. 

The Viaduct is really a 
remarkable novel and I am 
amazed 

GRAHAM GREENE 

The Viaduct ia not Just 
promising first novel. In its own 
right, and by ony standards, it is a 
fascinating and original work of 
art. Istill remember the book 
vividly long after reading It; this is 
the real test of fiction.’ 

WILLIAM TREVOR 

0370306191 £ 6-96 

Holbein to 
Hockney 

A History of British Art 

Simon Wilson 

This is the paperback edition of 
Simon Wilson’s successful British 
Art from Holbein to the Present 
Day. 

, Ttfeperhaps the best and most 
rareml analysis that I have read of 
the development of 1 the English 
School, remarkably impartial and 
though obviously you have your 
preferences, they hardly show, so 
just is your account’ 

GRAHAM SUTHERLAND 

BO pages in full colour and 100 ■ 
pages in half-tone 
Published jointly 
with The Tate Gallery 

' 0^70309464 £ 6-95 ' ■ - 

TRISTAN 

JONES 

A Steady Trade 

'fThe latest in the most astonishing 
adventure in English publishing of 
our times’ . 

• . byron rooms Standard 

'He handles hlB pen with the same 
skill that hehandles his boats,, t ■ 
there are fe w around who can 
challenge him. The boats he sailed 
have all come home now. . .there ’ 
1s no one who can write so well 
about them. 1 

NICHOLAS SHAKESPEARE 

Boohs & Bookmen 


Business interests 

— cattle jostled in the streets, booths 

Ppfpr Kpmn offering Xerox facilities were set 

l^CLci xyciii|J aloneside carish drawings of Hindu 


Against the Under Toad 


The South Bank Show: 

R. K. Narayan 

LWT . 

The South Bank Show's film about 
R. K. Narayan found his surroundings 
as fascinating as he does. Unable to 
keep away from them for long., it 
continually broke off its interview with 
the novelist to plunge into the teeming 
streets of bis home city, Mysore. This 
was appropriate since, in his books, 
Narayan ’s imagination repeatedly does 
the same. Hut mind never tires irf 
roaming round the city - the “Malgudi” 
of his novels. For him, it is - as he 


captured, but more because of its 
i stimulating jumble of life. “I keep 
looking at these things and it makes me 
happy to be a writer”, Narayan 
declared as the camera threaded its 
way through the crowd in the bazaar, 
peered into booths, dawdled over 
bright pyramids of ground spices, and 
nosed out appealing oddities like a sign 
advertising ’'New Decent Electrical 
Hair Dresses”. What he most values 
about Mysore, it seems, is that “You’re 
closer to your characters here.'* And 
for Narayan, this film stressed, 
character is the starting-point of 
fiction. “You see the shop-owner”, he 
announced. “He'll give you a story. 
He’ll talk to you." 

The example, was telling in more 
■ways than one.' Narayan’s stories 
generally emerge from the world of 
work, as their, titles often advertise: 
The English Teacher, The Guide, The 
Financial Expert, The Vendor of 
Sweets, The Fainter of Signs. He has 
made a vocation of prying profitably 
into other people's businesses. It is 
hard to think of any novelist ia England 
since Arnold Bennett who has shown 
so wide and so minute a concern with 


he la also alert to the effects of time. In 
Mysore, this film made clear, these 
things tome together: the environment 
is packed with instances of change or 
resistance to it. The Interplay between 
the traditional and the progressive that 
so frequently informs Narayan's books 
was apparent everywhere: cars and 


offering Xerox facilities were set 
alongside garish drawings of Hindu 
deities. 

Narayan doesn't adjudicate between 
ancient and modem any more than he 
pronounces verdicts on his characters. 
An intrigued abstention from criticism 
typifies his work: as he explained to the 
interviewer, “When I appreciate a 
character, I don’t exercise any 
judgment of moral values. For me, 
they’re just interesting psychological 
specimens. They’re interesting as they 
are.” But, despite his imaginative 
gregariousness, his novels ran be 
rather melancholy. Incidents in his life 
likely to have fed this were quietly 
mustered by the programme: his 
removal from the rest or the family to 
be brought up in his grandmother's 
house where he was “a very solitary 
child”; the loss, after only five years of 
marriage, of his young wife. Prone to 
ending with separation, his books often 
contain characters who show a sobered 
but not dispirited resilience in the face 
of loss or disappointment. 

A sense of human solitude is 
something Narayan shares with 
Graham Greene- who was responsible 
for the publication of his first novel, 
Swam/ and Friends , by Hatnisn 
Hamilton. Speaking on the pro- 
gramme about his at first reluctant 
reading of the manuscript, Greene 
recalled that it “enchanted 1 ' him. What 
made its charm particularly irresistible, 
perhaps, was the book's concern with 
schools and fathers - always matters of 
intense significance to Greene. In fact, 
Narayan’s father was, like Greene’s, 
the headmaster of a school his son 
attended. Narayan briefly became a 
teacher, too: and- he spoke with 
chuckling dismissiveness about his 
incompetence in the classroom. He 
was weak on discipline, he said. As a 
writer, though, he's now strong on it. 
Hard work ensures his easy prose. A 
five-hundred-word passage, he 
pointed out, would take him an hour to 
write In the first draft, but three hours 
in the second, and six in the third. To 
display what is achieved by this 
carefully calculated revision, a page 
Was shown On the screen as Narayan 
read aloud his early draft of it. Rather a 
novelty in television coverage of 
literature, this focusing on a text 
proved to he highly informative. It’s a 
technique that might valuably be 
added to the repertoire of other 
literary programmes. 


David Profumo 

The World According to Garp 
Various cinemas 

As a book John Irving’s The World 
According to Garp does not seem 
inherently cinematographic; it is a 
complex of different plots covering a 
long time-span, and in a highly literary 
manner contains other texts within it. 
But Steve Tesich’s screenplay proves 
that this sumptuously long novel can be 
distilled, and the result is a film that is 
admirably close in spirit to the original 
book, thoughgenerally gentler ana less 
shocking. The action is realized 
through a kind of mosaic structure, a 
montage of many short scenes that 
combine to form a vivid picture of an 
imaginary world cut up according to its 
own rules. 

The saga opens in 1944, when an 
unmarried nurse, Jenny Fields 
(played by the inscrutable Glenn 
Close), displays her baby to ber own 
bewildered parents. “Garp? Sounds 
like a fish”, splutters Grandpa 
indignantly, as Jenny explains the 
Infont’s origins, and his faulty deaf-aid 
allows him (and us) to hear only the 
single word ‘‘ejaculated”. It is not until 
Jenny is installed as matron at the 
exclusive Steering School that we hear 
details of the remarkable 
Garpogenesis in full - the boy is named 
T. S. Garp after his sire, a fatally 
wounded but permanently erect tail- 

5 er whom Jenny mounted on his 
ital death-bed in order to conceive 
>ut the prospect of any subsequent 
attachments. . From the start, the 
resulting child is an endearing, quirky 
character, but it is hardly surprising 
that he begins to “think weird 
thoughts". It is a film ddbul for James 
McCall as the boy Garp, and, like the 
other important juvenile performances 
in the film, his acting is completely free 
from cuteness, and his intelligent 
portrayal eases Robin Williams's 
subsequent assumption of the role. 


Williams brings to life wilh oufito 
charm , blending the muscular me**! 
of a wrestler with preppy good 
and offbeat intelUgence 8 

Married to his blue-storl'a. 
sweetheart Helen (Mary Betoffi? 
Garp a critically successful £2 
progress is suddenly overshadowed b 
the succisfou of his mother's femC 
autobiography. Sexual Suspect, wta 
turns Jenny into a national cult fin™ 
lumbering Garp with the sohifad 
“the bastard son of Jenny 
Massive royalties allow Jenny io 
continue her campaign to beiib 
world of the lust she diagnoses ts 
pandemic, by setting up an elaborut 
centre for disturbed women; hu 
houseguests comprise an exotic 
collection of misfits, including Roberta 
Muldoon, the gentle 6'f 

henchwoman and transsexual ex-dds 
end with the Philadelphia Euet, 


acted with sparkling sympathy by rk 
excellent John Lithgow, 

The world that accords to Oaip Isfti 
of surprises, but the hero takes thend 
in his stride. Comic extravagance a 
perfectly absorbed by Williams, doc 
Inventive mime ia famous In the Slate 
But there are strong elementsof patlu 
in the plot too, family deaths id 
disasters which affect Garp deeply - 
and Williams admirably controls these 
alternating aspects of his chancte, 
preventing them from deteriontiig 
into the mawkish. Garp's tenderaeu 
towards his sons is partiaM 
affective, for the strong seme i 
children's apprehension of things il 


fiindamentafto his own pcrspecfivffl 
a world judged by its love of the yowc 
It is also a world in which sick peep 
abound - rapists, assassins, mam 
drivers - and they are responsible Io 
the phenomenon that young Wall ol 
“The Under Toad’’, a misnomer for III 
undertow that threatens him 
swimming, but which suedoq 
renders the foreboding under cunt* 
of the story. 


But it is Williams's interpretation of 
Garp as a young man that is central to 
the film’s success. As we follow him 


Oil and untroubled waters 

^ - r opening sequences driving to work in 

J. K. L. Walker .downtown Houston in his Porsche (“l 


J. K. L. Walker 

Loral Hero ' 

Odcon; Haymarket 

Two-thfirds of the way through Local 
Hero, Bill Forsyth’s new comply about 
(he efforts of an American oil- 
company to buy up a remote Scottish 
villnge as the sue for a new refinery, 
there is a scene in which a bright silver 
disc is seen moving across the evening 
sky; piled high- with a salmon-pink 


through his schooldays, loves, and 
literary aspirations, it is clear that his is 
an essentially childlike temperament. 
Unashamedly sentimental, 

enthusiastic tor life’s variety, naif but 
brilliantly perceptive, a mixture of 
crinkle-eyed good humour and 


encounters between Happer and his 


Garp Is a film that proceed!* 
cumulative effect, short stretched 
dialogue, and a pattern; of p» 
circularities. Certain recurrent* 
motifs - speech and silence, the 
of flying, the activity of wresuty' 
have been skilfully picked putfajj 
very dense novel. For the anan#ro 
of tne wrestling scenes we navcinq 
himself to thank; he feature* I, 1 
cameo role as a referee. ■ 


psed to get migraine headaches when I 
drove a Chewy”) is chosen to fly to 
Scotland to negotiate the deal because 
of ills supposed Scottish' ancestry, but 
in fact is of Hungarian descent. Such 
situations flower tn the dear dry air of 


situations flower in the dear dry air of 
Forsyth’s wit; the lines are delivered 

{ loker-faced (as in Tati’s films, no one 
aughs). Running gags are cut in to 
great effect: a rabbit, guiltily cosseted 
by Macintyre and a Scottish colleague 
In the village hotel after being struck by 
theft car is laconically reintroduced at 
lunch by* .the hotel’* proprietor, 
Urqubqit (DeftJs Lawson); Madntyre, 
slave to the quayside telephone kiosk 


through his surroundings to his own 
ego writ large in outer space. 
Doubtless more bound by the demands 
of plot than he was in Gregory's Girl, 
which was made on a shoestring 
budget, Forsyth has pushed Local 
Hero into a more' familiar post-Ealing 
genre, A generation ago, though, 
small-community values in this type of 
comedy would, without much 
examination, have vanquished the big 
bad world: from the start the bin 
operators were cast as ineffectual 
clowns. Forsyth doesn't countenance 
such sentimentality, although he 


There is time in between the # 
in this very witty film to wonder^ 
much of a conservationist 
Forsyth is trying to 

much, one suspects, given 


looks to the stars ana 
see them? Or Ben Knw 

s ° h r r=»i«gji 

modem Scotland needs 

any rate, to the Highlands and m 

Development Board? • i 

1 • 
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commentary 


Collective responsibility 


David Kelley 

Alreo de Musset 
L ortnzacdo 

Olivier Theatre 

Hie row of pikes which threatens the 
ndieace as, at the end of Lorenzacclo , 
young Duke Cosimo de Mediris is 
(rowned in succession to the 
sasifiated Alessandro, makes grimly 
dear the decision taken by John 
Fbwles and Michael Bogdanov to 
emphasize the political relevance to 
Ae present of Musset's play written in 
the aftermath of the French revolution 
of 1830. Musset would probably have 

K red, for actuality of appeal is one 
basic principles of the French 
Romantic drama, defined by Stendhal 
In his Radne et Shakespeare as a 
theatre directed at the present customs 
udbefiefeofa people, in opposition to 
Classicism, which is directed at our 
peat-grandparents. And indeed, the 
aitwnlh-century Florence in which 
the play is set is clearly used, to a 
considerable extent, as a metaphor for 
lb France of the 1830s. 

In fact, Lorenzacclo, perhaps more 
Am any other work of the period, 
oakes explicit the social and political 
determinants and reverberations of the 
Romantic mal de slide as it was 
experienced in France by the writers of 
Musset’s generation. The Lorenzo de 
^tedkis who, in 1537, assassinated his 
tpnl cousin, is here clearly a cynically 
osiflurigned idealist of 1830. Having 
been inspired, as a naive young 
intellectual, with the idea of ridding the 
world of a tyrant, in order to reinstate 
raunl purity in the city and to fuse 
.iWrintijmjelf the realms of dream and 
has felt obliged' to become 
™ pander in order to gain his 
umndence. To achieve innocence he 
adopted the mask of the dibauchi. 


adaptation. Indeed, in the important 
scene which doses the first part (III, iii 
in the original text), in which Lorenzo 
defines his intentions and motivations 


u' iw iDsoiute he is striving for. And 
umte absolute values which are his 
sombre precisely those which are 
JKrenvea to have been irrevocably 
SS? 0 . ned the “dal and political 
yphwvali qf 1789 and its aftermath. 
“p* 0 convinced of the futility of 
nevertheless feels the 
"•PmWa neejd to act, . 

vwJf •*% Phonal existential drama 
J5EJ,!*, ,be aspect of the play most 
in John Fowles’s 


cutting of the long speeches in which 
Lorenzo reveals his inner conflicts, 
there is doubtless a deliberate and 
justifiable element of choice. For this 
is, in terms both of form and content, 
the aspect of the pldy which is most 
dated. In his introduction to his 
adaptation in the Guardian of March 
14, John Fowles remarks on the 
problems posed for modem English 
actors by the “full fine flow of 
unmediated Romantic prose”, as 
found above all in Lorenzo’s “tirades”. 
Moreover, although we may not folly 
have come to terms with the problems 
of the loss of faith in absolute values 
confronted by the Romantics, we have 
learned, since Sartre, to poBe them 
differently. If God may no longer be in 
his heaven, that neea not necessarily 
lead to despair. Or rather, as Orestes 
affirms in a play about political 
assassination which it is difficult not to 
compare with Lorenzacclo, Let 
M ouches, life could begin on the other 
side of despair. 

But it is also this personal drama 
which defines the ambivalence of 
political attitudes implicit in Musset's 
play. In the panoramic view of 
Florence which is offered, the most 
striking effect of Alessandro’s tyranny 
is the erosion of moral values - the city 
has become a brothel. But this is a 
direct result of the illegitimacy of 
power. Alessandro is both a bastard 
and a puppet of the Empire and the 
Papacy. The latter no longer 
constitutes a guarantee of infallibility. 
On the contrary, in. the person pf, the 
sinister Cardinal Cibo, It engages In 
complicity with the prostitution of 
morals in the blatant pursuit of 
temporal power. Within the terms of 
the play the Republic is proposed as 
the answer to this problem. And 
indeed, in terms of sixteenth-century 
Florence the Republican oligarchy 
constitutes the historical legitimacy of 
power, usurped by the Medlcis. In 
1834, the government of Louli- 
Phillppe may indeed appear os a 
usurper, illegitimately picking the 
fruits of the revolution of 1830. But in 
so far as Lorenzo's assassination, 
systematically defined os a wedding 
night, is an attempt to restore absolute 
moral values, those values cannot be 
represented by French republicanism, 


which first overturned them, implicitly 
the nostalgia is for the absolute and 
legitimate monarchy of before 1789. 

In view of this implicit contradiction, 
political action, for the Musset of the 
1830s, must be futile. And his 
Lorenzacclo is the possibly tragic 
statement of that futility. But these are 
not the issues which confront us in the 
Britain of 1983. However unpleasant 
many of us may find the reign of Mar- 
garet Thatcher, we cannot accuse 
it of illegitimacy. In this sense, the 
effacement of Lorenzo's specifically 
Romantic dilemma in John Fowles's 
adaptation allows a positive refocusing 
of the play. The sub-plot concerning 
the Strozzi family is brought to the 
fore. The play becomes, Fowles 


suggests, a critical and stimulating 
debate of two vital but contradictory 
questions: Can anything justify social 
apathy and the untold suffering it 
ignores? Can anything justify the act of 
violence and the untold suffering It 
precipitates? 

What is most impressive about 
Fowles's adaptation is that in spite of 
the modification of emphasis it retains 
the rhythm and economy of the 
original. Lorenzacclo is well-known as 
a play which it is impossible to perform 
as it was written. Conceived for the 
armchair rather than for production, it 
is both extremely long and involves an 
enormous number of scene changes. 
But, perhaps because he was writing 
for the theatre of the mind rather than 
for the stage, Musset's play is 
extremely difficult to cut. Whereas in a 
Moliire or a Shakespeare play it is 
■possible to lose a scene here and there 
without destroying the dramatic 
coherence of the whole , Lorenzacclo is 
written as a totality. The kind of 
adaptation practised for the original 
production in 1896, with Sarah 
Bernhardt In the title role, in which the 
fifth apt was almost entirely suppressed, ' 
the play ending With the act of 
assassination, anoin which the order of 
those scenes retained was arbitrarily 
manipulated in order to accommodate 
the lavishly Hluslonlstic dCcors, was • 
clearly an aberration. Although his 
version is shorter by about a third than 
the original, Fowles has eliminated 
very few entire scenes, and tampered 
very little with their order - the 
bringing forward of one or Mo of the 
later scenes reinforces Fowles's 
interpretation of the play, since it takes 
the emphasis off Lorenzo’s individual 
action and focuses it on the collective 
responsibility for action. What is 
powerfully maintained is the rhythmic 


interaction between the panoramic 
view of Florence, the development of 
the various sub-plots - the insult to 
Louise Strozzi and its repercussions, 
the seduction by Alessandro of 
Ricciarda Gbo - and the gradual 
revel Btion of the hero’s personality and 
project. Interestingly there is little if 
any causal relation between the sub- 
plots and the main action and their 
dramatic effect upon it is both to 
heighten tension and to retard 
revelation, so that the significance of 
Lorenzo and his plan only gradually 
emerges from the complex ana tangled 
skein of the play. 

This is something that works very 
powerfully In Michael Bogdanov’s 
production. The dramatic rhythm is 
integrated into the whole texture of the 
presentation, int 9 the use of the set as 
much as the acting. The admittedly 
impressive ddcor, dominated by the 
decapitated “David” of Michelangelo, 
seems at first too abstractly symbolic in 
its evocation of the atmosphere of the 
city of Florence, and too grandiose for 
the more intimate scenes, such as the 
sinister confrontation between 
Ricciarda Gbo and her confessor the 
cardinal. But the closing in, towards 
the end of the first pari of the play (HI, 
i) of the scene on tne blood-red bed in 
which the bloody marriage between 
Lorenzo and Alessandro is to be 
consummated, hints at the accelerating 
intimacy and variety of set in the 
second part, as the knot draws tighter. I 

Similarly, at the beginning of the 
play Greg Hicks, as Lorenzacclo, is 
unimpressive. But as it progresses it 
becomes clear that his initial 

understatement of the part is in the 
logic of the drama. The force of the. 
character, in his contradictions and 
ambiguities t gradually ■ efnergds fropi 
the insidiously self-effacing role he has 
adopted,’ until in' the final 

confrontation with Alessandro, whose 


arrogant and sensual masculinity and 
stupid vulnerability are admirably 
portrayed by Clive Anindell, he has 
acquired the dominant stature 
demanded by his status as hero of the 
play. Further to pick out strengths and 
weaknesses in the acting would 
perhaps be invidious. To function with 
the force of the National Theatre 
production, Lorenzacclo demands an 
overall quality in which individuals do 
not stand out. If, as Sir Peter Hall has 
suggested, the National Theatre exists 
to put on supposedly unplayable 


masterpieces, it has won its wager and 
earner! its keep, with Lorenzacclo. 


Temporary forfeits 


Mick Imlah 

0:11, Shaw 
S wftrwl, Bwue 
S gfoUoyal, Haymarket 

te_ tfawtm.fr House I, a 
inhaffirti not ^ n 8 happens there. Its 
representatives of the 
.SSm #^ rod d awes before the 
talxowJf;* are , .waiting to be 
moanwhife, the vacuum 
irith np.Ii a <* of function is filled 
conversation 
their manipulation of 

guests. Their contrived 


HiSKLl, M,,|hey are in Hector., 
solitary sjvordpiay ^ St 


f< 


mF victMns 1 Save;, 


’It is ciiatomaiy to make much of the 
play's openingmoments, in which the 
naive visitor 13Uie Dunn falls asleep 
while waiting to be received; but there 
is little dreamlike about John Dexter's 
production at the Haymarket. The set 
is unusually hard ana clear, and this 
ElUe (Mel Martin) vigorous in her 
disillusion. The . cast create an 
attractive comic business that Is not too. 
ethOtiopalty f vital to obscure its 
aimlessness; and the . pace , and 
understatement by which this is 
achieved ire only happily upset by the 
unrulineSs of the biggest star. . , . 

Heartbreak is reduced . to. a 
temporary forfeit to ease the boredonv 
of others before the rarer diversion of 
the cliitiactic bombing attack, It is the- 
product of the .perpetual ■ frivolous 
. “making love” - between . grotesquely, 
unequal partners.. The "Sisters each' 


UllUVIUfi TL a r- 

unequal partners.. The ’ sisters each' 
have a principal 

superb disdain; her . deUvery of the 
’judgment “Cry-baby" over , his bent 
whimpering is,a comic highlight. Prana 
Rigg fas the more wntral role of the 
hostess Hesidne,,which she plays wth 
suitable wooden skittishness.Mnpving 
with ah amused and invulnerable air 
through> the tantrums she creates 
laroupo ■.heri:..arid sdotching idfapjch*. 

; emotion i v ’ with •• ; .measured: 
•irresponsibility. Whe^forexantpie, 
r the Wpilled,' vuigaiV feeble. ttjty- 
yemrpld ^mianfa » W 

fwai fti rm Bum’ Tiv'i r Frank .iMiddiema^j 

□g liis heart, 'she 


excuses herselfoniy tot ignorance - “I 
didn’t know you had oqe. How could 
IT - as casually as if she Were still 
peeling her tangerine, and with no sign 
of the K shame” that the text prescribes. 
-There is similar treatment of the 
potentially terrible cry of Ellie when 
she discovers the ' object of : her 
disappointed love to be Heslone's 
husband - "Yoq have stolen my 
babies!” The line is muted, and Diana 
Rigg sinothers it further with tittle 
kisses - "Fettikins, dqn’t make raa cry" 
- efficiently restating the play’s lack of. 
heart. Her ■ performance . is as 
mechanical hna unmdmorable as ft 
should bp. • i 

a Captain Shotover. .. the ancient 
eccentric head of the house, is pjayed 
with altogether different .priorities by 
Rex Harrison. He is casual with- his 
tines and slow on some cues, and seems 
only intermittently awire of the other- 
. actors, sparing his hooded turtle Tews 


hjs supreme comic • knack '• -r' 
“Dynamite” and “Jamaican" ara words 
made for easy laughs, and he exploits 
them deliciously. Hfc also assumes, as 
though his experience of life’ and the 
theatre entitled him to it, a greater 
emotional licence (baa. is available*. to 
the rest .of .the cast; his major- scend' 
. with Mei Martin,- and : ifl particular tlje' 
speech about in tetost..Jn» himself, is 


delicately played ■ and obtrusively . 
moving. We feel even mote than usual 
that this is the play's proper climax: but 
instead the curtain goes up a third time.' 
The Captain and Ellie' are transplanted 
onto a bench in the garden, and general i 
aimlessness rebuilds itself around the 
ceritrepleoe ' of, this idea! union. 
Harrison’s boredom here! - “I'm riot 
asleep” at the hpart of the act’s verbal 
, agitation - is very effective-subversion ; 
'.and his reintroouctidn (o .the debate, , 
especially as -ft. takes- on q. ttyunpftig 
BlJejwrira) import; js-correspoiidfijflly 


aljegorjral import; is conespopdingly 
disappointing. v \ ; "•! 

. . Dexteur’s ndit approach is not ' Well 


yeairuiiu fnn 

rperfcftpaance. 
: accuse® her pf 


- but-suggestk neither the“hoiror’ of his 
earlier seafaring experience, nor; the 
“despair", of his rum-ff lled sendity. He 
is meant to have struck a bargain with 
the devil jn, Zanzibar, but hU Jivejietsk 
affinity is with Santa £laus; andlf we’re 
meant . fo iheair the bombs - ticking 
o play, -he offers tpstead:g , 
BXed' r.l'assuforice that', 

S ail,; right. -And, yet *;Qf • , 
son's, a 

[s ro feArfully.diagnhtii” r 
"" said of ihe Ceptafo ■ ft not only 


all this going to end? - fit -won't end. 
Mr Hushabye, • life doesn't "end; ■■ 
Indeed it dpesp’t. Shotovet’s seawom 
prophfe^es / • -and;;- ' v Hushabye’s' 


: ,tob is Incpn?eqden4al; ; it only .pieftes 
• more heartlessness ati the ftrwlhU&tjon 
of Mmigati and the'burglar and leave# 
-the Haute secure and M &mnabty'dull, ,! ' 
; for the next night’s performances jv': :’. 


New Oxford 
books: 

Art and 

Art History 

The image 
of the Poet 

David Piper 

What have the great poets looked 
like? What have they thought they 
ought to look Ilke7 These questions , 
and the discrepancy between them, 
are the theme of this strikingly 
illustrated study. The g reat portrait 
painters appear; Joshua Reynolds, 

Lawrence, G. F. Watts, and olhere, 
over the centuries the search for 
authentic likeness struggles against 
the growing demand for Imaginary 
portraits llluBtrat0cT£17.5O 

The Psalter of 
Robert de Lisle 

Lucy Freeman Sandler 

This beautiful Paalter is one of 

major examples of fourteenth- 

century English illumination, and 

among the outstanding treasures of 

the British Library. This book offers 

for the first time the complete “ : 

illustration cycle reproduced In 

colour. Italso Islntended to stand as 

a definitive monograph , In which the 

Introductory text discusses English 

Gothic painting In general and 

evalu ates the Psalter's place In this ; 

context. 24 colour plates ,57 black 

and white Illustrations. £44 

Harvey MiHor 

Early Gothic 
Manuscripts (I) 

1190-1260 v if 

Volume IV: A Survey of l : . ... 

Manuscripts illustrated • ; : iJ ‘ 

■in the British Isles i] 

N.J. Morgan || : : £i 

This volume of Early Gothic f : ; :.4' ! - 

Manuscripfscovera the period from 

Ihe Great Canterbury Psalter, nowln * ■ 

; Parl8, to the famous Chrdnteloa of ■; 

Matthew Parts. The 94 manuscripts ; •"/ : ’ ' i 

harecataiogusdshowtherangeand . ! j . : 

variety of English miniature painting ' i • 

In the full flowering of the early • i: 

thirteenth cenlury. Illustrated £44 Jr; •' • - ,•* ;; 

Harvey Miller ; ‘ 

The Eloquence $ 

of Symbols 

Studies in Humanist Art • 

, Edgar Wind, edited by , . . 

Jaynle Anderson =;■ : 

This fliat vdiunto of Edgar Vflnd’e ;; . ’ K; ■' -V m ■!; - 

Kis*anc»l{X)nt^a|ihy,' 

= Gruneweld, Machlavelll, Yeats, and .. 

: Raphael, arid the revival Of Origen In- ri j . 

the RenaJs^anceJn two major; u\.\ 
papers fromthe 1930s, here- ‘ 
translated for the first time, Wind -■v'-V 1 -' 1 

examines Warburg’s concept of I- ' ' : . r H . ; 

cultural history, which affected him '• 

deeply, and Plato’s theory of art and !-i; ] ' : [ ji- 

lts continuing - impactoillustrated £ 2 S y. ^ . • i ’.j ; 

■The Illustration . ■■ 
of the Pauline l&da 

Epistles . 

> frl -Frenchiand i-:. : ■ ' ■ . 

of the twelfth' ah.d . ; - v , 

. Thirteenth * y j •' !*V. •• 

. Centuries 

,, Lube Eleen .. ■ i..' ■ 1' 

lil^ratedfi-W ''.’7:^; ' ;T '■ : 
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Behind the lines 


Robert Hewison 

The lurcffth London Book Fair opens 
its doors on April 6. This is (he only 
major international marketing event 
that concentrates on books in the 
English language. It says something 
about the dissilient slate of the British 
publishing industry that this important 
trade promotion is in fact nin by a 
private company. 

Lionel Leventhal, of the Arms and 
Armour Press, nnd Clive Bingley, now 


a consultant, first set up the fair in 
197k, in order to catch American and 
other foreign visitors passing through 
each Autumn on their way to the huge 
officially sponsored jamboree at 
Frankfurt. Few small publishers have 
the resources to lake a stand at 
Frankfurt, nor, for that matter, do they 
have the sales organizations in this 
couniry that enable them to compete in 


loose from the timing imposed by 
Frankfurt, moved to the Barbican Arts 
Centre, and established itself as a 
Spring event in Us own right. 

The emphasis on the small 
publisher, however, remains, and it is 
noticeable that Longmans, Macmillan, 


couniry. and the April date helps the 
selection of Autumn slock. 

The London Book Fair remains a 
closed “trade** event, although a breed 
known as “academics" arc allowed in 
at half price. Next year’s plans include 
proposals for an open day when the 
general public will, as at Frankfurt, be 
allowed in. If this happens it will be a 
sign that the publishing and 
bookselling industry is beginning to 
recognize that if it is to compete with 
other "leisure industries", it must do 
more to market its product, instead of 
Teiying on the uncertain free publicity 
of book reviews. The Publishers’ 
Association's Book Marketing Council 
is a step towards this, but tne book 
trade needs a broader-based 
organization - with a bigger budget. 


One of the minor absurdities of 
choosing twenty authors to promote as 
"The Best of Young British Novelists" 
(a Book Marketing Council Scheme) 
was to include among them an author it 


was almost impossible to promote: 
“Alan Judd”. How do you promote a 
personality who writes under a 


Penguin, Thames and Hudson, and 
Wefdenfeld arc not taking part. On the 
other hand, Bee Books New and Old 


Kfcl : 

i-K’i J 

r'5P? i 

: -f.“ =■ • i J 

ml 
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(with just five titles on bee-keeping), 
Alison Hodge, from Bosulval 
Farmhouse, near Penzance, nnd the 
South African Institute for Race 
Relations are. In all. some 500 
exhibitors (including the TLS ) have 
taken a stand this year, and from April 
6 to 8 they will be displaying their wares 
to an expected 10,000 people. 

With the move to April nnd the 
. Barbican (Which saW a -doubling of 
attendance. figures). the international 
aspects of the fair have- become the 
most important, with expanding sales 
of books and publication rights to 
Scandinavia, Holland, West Germany 
and the United Stales. But the fair 
remains an important opportunity to 
sell to librarians and booksellers in this 


pseudonym, and whose photograph 
cunnot be published for security 
reasons? The ban is so complete as to 
exclude him from the specially 
commissioned group caricature. 

The mysterious “Alan Judd" is a 
charming man, by definition below the 
age of forty, whom I met at a 
promotional party for the Young 
Novelists. He was wearing A. IC 
Wilson!s identification tag. Tne reason 
for his anonymity is bis present work 
for the Foreign Office, and the 
"sensitive 1 * nature of his previous 
activities in Northern Ireland. But 
surely all this talk of security would 
only serve to attract the attention of a 
cultural attachd, say, at the Russian 
Embassy? ' 

Judd’s novel. A Breed of Heroes , 
published in 1981, describes a lour of- 
duty by a paratraop battalion in 
Northern Ireland. The author’s 
biography at the beginning of the book 
says that Judd served ini the army In 


Northern Ireland, and it is not difficult 
to connect him with the character of 
the slightly disaffected Charles 
Thorougngood, a Sandhurst-trained 
officer who previously had been to 
Oxford. (Unlike his hero, however, 
Judd is not “tall, red-haired and 
freckled.") 

The Oxford connection gives a clue 
to Judd's real Identity which the blurb 
biography does not. Another pointer 
comes in Judd's contribution to the 
special Young Novelists' anthology 
published by Granta magazine , Unlike 
the other nineteen, Judd has no 
photograph or biographical notes in 
the volume. But his short story 
concerns the rehearsal of a student 
production of The Changeling in 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Our cultural 
attach 6, reaching for his Who's Who In 
the Secret Service (Moscow, 1984), 
would discover that another 
pseudonymous author, John Le Carrd, 
also went to Lincoln College. Le Carr£ 
also subsequently worked for the 
Foreign Office, and he has recently 
hinted fairly broadly that he played a 
role in espionage while in West 
Germany. Not only that, he has also 
recently keen quoted assaying that the 
model for George Smiley was, If 
anybody, his tutor at Lincoln, V. H. H. 
Green. Captain Robert Nairac, 
murdered while doing undercover 
work in Northern Ireland, was also at 
Lincoln . . . 

Curiouser and curiouser. And, as It 


Stoughton. But before the fantasy 
becomes too elaborate, it is important 
to check. Posing as not-lhe-ICGB, I ' 
asked Hodder and Stoughton if Judd 
had been to Oxford. Yes indeed, was 
the reply, but not to Lincoln College. 
Mind you, they didn't say which 
college he did to go. Has anyone any 
cost photographs of student 


cast photo 
productions o 


he Changeling ? 


happens, "Judd" and “Le Carrd" are 
both published by Hodder and 


The Arts Council's Literature Panel 
now faces a dilemma of its own 
making: what to do about the resultsof 
a special conference it held last month 
to discuss the Arts Council’s Writers’ 
Fellowships scheme. These showed 
that, far from being a failure, the 
scheme has proved, if anything, too 
much of a success. 

The Literature Department has 
been funding residencies for “creative’’ 
writers in educational institutions since 
1974. At present there are nine writers 
each receiving £7.750 a year in 
exchange for contributing to the 
culturaflife of various schools, teacher 
training colleges and polytechnics. 
Their duties are vague , but they usually 
include running creative writing 
classes, assisting with the production or 
a local magazine, and acting as an 
impresario for other visiting writers. 
The more successful the Fellow tends 
to be, the less time he has for his own 
writing. (The Scottish Arts Council 
and some Regional Arts Associations 
also fund residencies.) 

Since the Writers’ Fellowship 
scheme has been the subject of both 


internal and external invesiiwiw, 

Department invited a hundred ™ 
and present beneficiaries 0 f *E 
scheme, plus other interested partiM 
to discuss ways in whitSTS 
Fellowships might be improved u! 
results of the discussions vZ 
remarkably unanimous: 
Fellowships were so good that there 
ought to be a lot more of them, and in I 
lot more places. Speakers complained 
that the scheme was too narrowly 
based on educational establishment* 
and cathedrals and supermarkets were 
both mentioned as possible location 
for writers in residence. 

The conference concluded with i 
formal resolution calling on the Art* 
Council to set up a representative 
working party, and to make a 
substantial increase in the “number 
variety and remuneration" of (he 
Fellowships. What will the Literature 
Department do now? Having spent 
some £2,000 on inviting people's 
opinions, it can hardly ignore them. 
But a working party would be a 
concession towards those who call (bra 
democratization of the Council'! 
deliberations. A tenfold increase in the 
number of residencies (such figures 
were mentioned) would solve any of 
the little problems the literature 
Department has in spending its budget. 
Josephine Falk, Deputy Literature 
Director, is preparing a report on the 
conference for the Literature Panel, 
and she assures me that the Issues 
raised "will not be swept under the 
carpet”. 


Among this week’s contributors 
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Henry 'George farmer (1882-1965), 
theatre conductor, Arabic and 
military music scholar:' where' 
about* . of. letters written by Dr 
•- Farmer, ; required to augment col* 
... lection of books, manuscripts, 

; music and. letters in Glasgow Uni- 
;• ver&ity Library. •. 

.... Sheila M, Craik. ’ 
..University ' .Library, . Hlllhead 

Street, Glasgow 012 8QE. 

1 Georges de Feurc (Van SluyterS) 
(J 868 - 1 943), Dutch-French .Sym- 
bolist and landscape painter, .Ail 
Nouvead and . Art Deco interior 
. ■ designer, who lived and worked in 
England during the First 1 World” 
.War, largely' m 'theatre ' design: 
Information concerning the where- 
abouts of paintings, letters, photo- 
' graphs, < etc; for an ; authorized 
study of his life and work. 

Ian Millman. 

• 12 rue d' Odessa, 75014 Paris. 

First World War memorial scrolls: 
issued, .together with memorifcl 
. plaques*’ to ibe relatives, of .those 
. "killed In battle; information sdughi 
about- thtfiprtnters ‘of- these scrolls; 
iojr Vptiper,;. *,-: 

-y : ..Herbert. Q,»,Smart, , 
. : -65 ;• Shelley .j Crescent, Heston. 
:l ■.Hounslow, Middlesex TW5 
■ 9BH; . • *. 

Margaret Elise Hqrkiiess, (“John 
Law") (1854-7), Socialist ; novelist 


and historian: author of A City 
Girl (1887); in Darkest London 
(L89i); A Curate's Promise (1921); 
information on date and place of 
death and personal reminiscences . 


Joyce M. Bellamy, 
Dictionary., of uibour Biography, 

, University • of Hull, - Hull HU6 
7RX< . 

Johii Lee (1783-^.866) of Hartwell, 

, Buckinghamshire, antiquary, pat-, 
ron' of science and advocate of 
various social reforms: where- 
abouts of MSS| photographs,- etc 
for a commemorative exhibition 
and booklet. ... 

H., A. Hanley. .. < 
: County Record .Office, County 5 
-■ Hall, j j, Buckin B ham '- 

Thamas H. Gladstone, author of The 
Englishman In Kansas (1857): In- 
formation sought about Gladstone's 
life and writings. 

• ■ Martin Crawford. 


Ahmed Al-Shahj is a lecturer in 
Social Studies at the University of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Louis Allen’s The End of the War 
in Asia was published In 1976. 

Rbyner Banham’s most recent book, 
Scenes In America Deserta, wns pub- 
lished last year. 

Alan Barnard is a lecturer in Social 
Anthropology at the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Keith Bosley’s collection of poems, 
Stations, was published in 1979. 

-John Elsom « the editor of Post- 
War British Theatre Criticism , 1981. 

Aian Forrest is the author of Socie- 
ty and Politics In Revolutionary Bor- 
deaux, 1975.' 

Mark Girquard’s books include The 
Return of Camelot: Chivalry and the 
English Gentleman, 1981. 

Barbara Goodwin is a lecturer In Poli- 
tical Theory and Philosophy at Brunei 
University. 

Terence Hawkes's Structuralism and 
Semiotics was published In 1977. 

• • 

Robert Hewison is the editor of 
New Approaches to Ruskiru Thirteen 
Essays, 1981, 

..Tim Hilton’s books include The Pre- 
Raphaelites, 1970, and Picasso, 1976, 


James Joll is the author of intellec- 
tuals in Politics , 1960 and Gramsci , 
1977. 

Jonathan Kbates teaches English at 
the City of London School. 

David Kelley Is a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Martin Kemp is the author of 
Leonardo da Vinci: The Marvellous 
Works of Nature and Man, 1981. 

Kenneth S. Lynn is Professor of 
History at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. His most recent book, 
The Air- Line to Seattle, will be pub- 
lished in April. 

John McManners’s Death and the 
Enlightenment was published in 1981. 

Sir Oliver Millar’s books Include The 
Queen's Pictures, 1977. His Van Dyck 
hi England wois published earlier this 
month. 

Christopher Norris’s Deconstruction 
was published last year. 

Ronald Paulson’s books include 
Literary Landscape: Turner and Con- 
stable, 1982. His Book and Painting: 
Shakespeare, Milton and the Bible : 
Literary Texts and the Emergence of 
English Painting was published ear- 
lier this year. 

Sir John Pope-Hennessv’s The Study 
and Criticism of Italian Sculpture was 
published l&6t year. 

Andrew Saint Is Architectural Edi- 
tor at The -Survey of London. 


.Andrew Sanders is the author oft 
Charles Dickens: Resurrectionist, 

1982. 

R. S, Short is Senior Lecturer In lk 
-School of Modern Languages aod 
European History at the University 
of East Anglia. 

Robin Simon is Director of the laid- 
lute of European Studies, London. 

C. H. Sisson’s translation of TV 
Divine Comedy was published a 
.1980. 

John Steer Is the author o( 
Vivarinl: his art and Influence, 1981. 

Georoe Steiner is Professor of Coo- 
pnrative Literature at the Unlvewy . 
. of Geneva. 

Charles Tomlinson is Professor ^ 
English at the University of Bris J 
His Poetry and Metamorphosis, 
Clark Lectures for 1982, will appear 
shortly. 

Anne M. Waoner is Assistant M* 
sor of the History of Art at Yassar Ur 
lege. New York State. 

Marina Warner’s 

Alone of All Her Sex: The W# 

the Cult of the Virgin Mary . 

Graham K. Wilson fa the authjM 
Interest Groups In the United 
1982. 


her.Wond - Un 
Commissioned; 


Tsoubridgas.fijca 
bgraphy. v \;.: 
Michael Baker. . : 


■ . ! 1 . . " Micheel Bakei..! : 

49 Clarendon Drive, Lbndon SWlS 
:i IAN. 


Si ... :.L«t : 


THE ART- HISTORY •: v- ";i.' 0-^^; 

■ : , BOOK fair ... ^ : 

.' will be.' held' at the institute of JSducatian \V ‘ 

•• University, of London, Bedford -W ay; London WC); ■ 

on Monday, 28th March .*• . 

From 11.30 td 5.00pm. • ; ( /. 

Art books and j>criadicafs from all over the wprtd- Many at spcciaf . .. . 
discount prices^. . . 'V i. 

Entrance FREE; including catalogue. Everyone Welcomed \ 

Enquiries to: i: • • : •'■4 ; . '■v 1 :.'; 

[ibUrity; AssodatiOhofArthfist^tiahii; ' .. 

•Hereford • l > : ■ 


Competition Wo U5 ■ 

Readers ari, , tp Identify the.. 
sburCei of tiid three quotations which 
follow and to Send us the ansyrers so 
that they reach this office hot later than 
: April 22; A . prize of £10.1s offered, for 
the . first correct set of answers opened 
; p'n that dttte," or failing that the most 
ueCriy.cOrrect - ln which case inspired 
guftsSwork Wilt also be taken into 
consideration. 

. Entries, marked .^Author,- Author • 
115": on the envelope,' should be 
addfessed to the Editor, ' The Times 
Uteraiy Supplemertt, Priory House, St 
John’s Lane, London BC1M4BX. The 
solution and results will appear on 
April 29, 

l^o little book; go little fable 
Unto the bHtthl, and amiable ■ 

Uuqy of Bedfordl she. that bounty ‘ 
Appropriates still unto that county, , 

• ■ .i ' •; j-/,: • 'S ■ - . ' 

Z Go, little : naked 'and 


Author, Author . 

(Or with two light feel, U it please , 
r • . : i • , ’ ' • you!) ■ 

Go and dance shamelesslyl 
Go with an imficrtinont frolic! : 

3 Gp, little book, and wish to all 
Flowers in the garden, meat In the 

A bfo.bfwine 'a spice of wit, * 

A hqiise with lawns enclosing' It, 

A living river by the door, . ■ 

A nightingale in the sycamore, . 

Competition No III ; 

Winner: Penelope Farmer 
Answers: 

l.Tlte floor was weli-wofn red hrick, 
and on the wide hearth burnt a fire of 
fog?, between two attractive chimney 
coruere tucked away in the wall; well 
out of any suspicion of draught: A 
couple Of high-backed settles, facing 
each other on either side of the fire; 

gave further sittmoficcnmmnriatioh for 


Adrian Wooldridge is a r? 1 "". 
All Souls College, Oxford., . ... 


boards placed on trestles, v 
down each side. * 

Kenneth Grahame, The 
Willows. 


hundred rooms in ttieri^' 

them’s shut up and fflre A-. 

pictures and finc 
things that’s been H< 

Frances Hodgson Bunw*: 
Secret Garden. . ' ; 

3 They were Jijst 
children, and they 
Bather and Mother 
brick-fronttd villa, jj^W 

in the door, 

called a hall, a WjW, -f 
cold water, decfric. 

■winddws, and a g^^! 1 ,';^; 


to the editor 


The Mann Diaries 

to be anthologized again by quite 
ordinary brains.” Second, the great 
thinkers: “Bluhme, Lenel and now 
HonorC", “those who reveal how the 
excerpting processes used by Jus- 

contested concept". This complain't 
works were ^ long revleW and is 


Ci, - s S. Prawer, in his review 
ff^ruarv’25) of Thomas Mann’s 
EVW raters to. the 
Seuk ies the edilore of the Diaries 
S identifying Mann’s rendering of 
insides of people he had met. As an 
mmole he gi ves the name of a Dr Falk 
SSftLmeC in The Hague in 1939. 

The reviewer assumes (hat this name is 
ntarect and has to be read as Fuks, 
•fitch name happens to be mine. 

Honoured as I would have been to 
tare met and conversed with Thomas 
Mum, 1 have to state that this was not 
ibecase and that Thomas Mann talked 
lithDr Felix Falk. Falk, a linguist, was 
f Omnan Jewish refugee who lived in 


Political Thought 

Sir, - Jeremy Waldron takes me to 
task (March 1 lj for not referring, in my 
Dictionary of Political Thought, either 
to the emotivigt theory of meaning, or 
to Gallie’s idea of an “essentially 


■foe Hague in 1939. He perished In one 
d die German concentration camps 
doing the Second World War. His 


ferery estate containing his studies of 
Old Yiddish texts survived and be- 


(uoe available to the Bibliotheca 


RffeiUhaliana, the Judaic department 
d Amsterdam University Library, of 


ifakh I was the keeper by that time. In 
196) the main part of Falk's work, his 
critical edition of the Old Yiddish epic 
SMod-fiak/i, was posthumously 
published by me. 

In this instance, therefore, Thomas 
Mum's recollection and rendering of 
ones was correct and he did have a 
olkwith Dr Felix Falk in The Hague in 
ffl. 

L. FUKS. 


Tilts position is untenable. Subject- 
matter alone cannot make up for 
slovenly craftsmanship. Nor is work on 
the substance of Roman law any less 
difficult or enduring than work on the 
form and transmission of sources; 
history and historiography, they are 
yoked together. Indeed, if Lenel's 
reputation still stands, it is precisely 
because of his masterly skill In using 
source criticism as a toot for exploring 
the substance of law, and not as an end 
in itself; for every Lenel, there are a 
score of lesser scholars who forgot this 
fundamental principle, and whose 
work has passed into obscurity. 

Birks is doubtless right, however, in 
supposing that scholars “in Che field” 
will take account of Ulplan. They take 
account of everything, but have need 
of a finer discrimination. 

BRUCE W. FRIER. 

School of Historical Studies, 
Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


put forward as a “fundamental 
criticism”. I confess that I do not see 
the point of it. As one of the few recent 
philosophers to have defended the 
emotivist theory of meaning, I think I 
can be entitled to my conviction that it 
is a non-starter - at least in the form 
jven to it by Stevenson. And I doubt 


immortality to come naturally to him. 
And what else could this line mean? It 
is therefore not surprising to find that 
his mother had in tact lost an infant, 
buried unbaptized at All Hallows in 
1601, before John Milton, her eldest 
surviving son, was born. The infant was 
recorded as a “Crysome”, that is 
unbaptized, child, sex unstated, buried 
in May. A death in May suits the poem, 
and tne child in the poem was a girl. 

Why lament that dead sister after so 
many years? Because if the child was 
unbaptized, her salvation was in doubt, 
yet the poem affirms and celebrates her 
salvation. Milton is taking a strong 


which manifested itself, at times, in a 
certain black humour that was all her 
own. 


There was a second side to her, too - 
nn endearing one - in which she craved 
for a positively Victorian type of 
respectability, a respectability which 
now, at long last, financial success had 


put within her grasp. It was a sight well 
worth the seeing when she would arrive 


at our house in her hired car, 
caparisoned in the height of fashion, so 
far as such height might be attained in 
the shops of Exeter. One didn't love 
her less for the brave show. 


that there are many philosophers of 


Mimirftat 3, 7384 CK Wllp, The 
Ntifaerl&nds, 


Sir, - Peter Birks happily establishes 
^Letters, March 4) that Honord's work 


tas a cult following: the implication of 


‘Ulpian’ 


the second paragraph of his letter is 
that he accepts my detailed criticism of 
Ulplan, but still regards it and Its 



Moonies are suppose/ to”; what 
Mwwe has ever belieyed that of 
hi* hyperbolic defence 
of Tony Honorf’s work (“the most 
npphant and brilliant contribution to 
fWttnhw since . . . the last edition of 
WMl’iDoi Edlctum Perpctuum ") will 
nvu? 08 on * y veiy credulous, 
wfor* opinion is clearly impertinent; 

more Madison Avenue 
to* of Edinburgh. 


predecessors as the most brilliant 
contribution to Roman law since 1927. 
For this assertion he provides no 
evidence. 


He regards my claim that Honord 
has no. feel for language as “inverted 


language who would now see the idea 
of an ^essentially contested concept” 
as particularly illuminating: in any 
case, it belongs to an extremely 
parochial, and 1 should say defunct, 
school of philosophical inquiry. To 
reproach an analytical philosopher for 
not taking proper account of these 
“developments’' is like reproaching a 
nuclear physicist for not taking account 
of Bohr's theory of the atom. In any 
event, to take them as seriously as 
Waldron wishes, I should have to 
convince myself that nothing has 
happened to my subject over a quarter 
of a century. I find that particular 
mental exercise extremely difficult. 

It is perhaps more to the point to say 
that n ” 
about 

themselves. I regarded It 
this enterprise to lay out the structure 
of some of the controversies in which 
those concepts are used (used, but not 
mentioned). Waldron agrees that in 
these respects my exposition is “clear 
and even-handed”. He also ack- 
nowledges that the entries adjoined to 
proper names are for the most part 
''predictable” - an unkind way of 
— “ — which case, in 


theolojjicaJ line. Roman Catholics 
Heaven. The Church of England 


would have put his sister in Limbo, a 
llY 


kind of chilly Elysian Fields outside 


would perhaps not have offered'even 
cn comfort. 


so much comfort. Infant baptism was 
not only customary, it was enjoined by 


the Thirty-nine Articles, as in the 
Chu 


Roman Church, and most clearly in the 
Common Prayer rubric on baptism. 

' If this suggestion is right, then the 

S Milton m his seventeenth year 
y had forcefully liberal 
theological view;. He wrote tile poem 
to comfort his mother. He was the right 


Of course she drank a lot, for she was 
accustomed to do so, and she was 
capable of tantrums when she was ill. 
Yet, despite all this, there remained 
always a basis of great kindness and 
thoughtfulness for such persons of 
whom she found it possible to approve. 

Evidently David Plante is too young 
to undeistand the hazards and horrors 
of extreme old age, which include 
incontinence. Perhnps one should not 
blame him for what is merely 
ignorance, but it seems a pity that he 
never put to himself the question 
whether books such ns those which 


age for theological indignation, and of 

lUI 


all theological questions this was one of 


Jean Rhys wrote could possibly have 
goreon ne has 


the most real, particularly for women. 

>e. Behind tne vestries of 


all over Europe. 

■ j, ■ . lK ._ r! - Continental churches, one can still find 

UuIe P atchc * of unconsecrated ground 
it concepts, but the concepts fun ofthe graves of unbaptized infants, 
iselves. I regarded It as essential to j jo not know whether the same was 

true at AH Hallows in 1601*. I suppose 
the chief argument for my suggestion is 
that it fits, and makes the poem more 
moving than it used to be. 

PETER LEVI. 

St Catherine's College, Oxford. 


been composed by the w 
elected to depict. One Teels, alas, 
that he doesn’t even care, so long as 
he is in the picture. 

MORCHARD BISHOP. 

Velthams, Morebath, Tiverton, 
Devon. 


Bishop Berkeley 


Sir, - Bernard Williams, in his re- 
view (March 11) of J. L. Mackie’s The 
Miracle of Theism, is mistaken in 


1IW IIU.SWWI IWI lUUQUUDV HD PITWIIVM 

pufferjr: Xef me gfveT dhe rtirrfter 
example that has . far-reaching 
consequences. Honorg believes (p 147) 
that Books 1-5 of Ulpian ed edlctum 
were written at a very different time 
from the remainder of that 


saying “accurate 
what 

analysis undermined my exposition? 


recondite 


way has my failure to attend to 
' ucsttons of philosophical 
exposition 


Jean Rhys 


thinking that Berkeley’s arguments 
.cannot now seem at all compelling. I 


Sir, -Now that David Plante has had 


for one continue, despite Mackie’s de-. 
toiled and unusually serioud response, 


A?* 00 ( Fc bruary 18) crlli- 
2JrWP bol h f° r Its author’s sharp 
H™* making select stylistic 
22 *S , .m 1 and for the fantasy of its 
Waphical speculation about Ulpian. 
w crifidsin is Justified. Watson’s 
2S*- not misrepresent the 
of Honord's argument; 
JSWr armed 'with the tools of the 


commentary, nnd one argument is that 
the present indicative of esse ends 
sentences relatively much more 

£ .it.. .L.,« « — I U nn l,n Ua 


frequently in these first books. He 
ids fifty 


J^J^toaTomflyofsc 

•* length of a character in 
fcigJSJV 1 "*° may -or may not be a 
Sj^V^i^ter.TJipian “probably 
38!2fe n * of «hoEn* (P 45). As 


of “bolRTB” (p 45). As 
Sv af 8 u ^ ents - th ®? tovotoe 

Sg.-' t*' occurrence of rare 
>attems of 
analysis 



finds fifty occurrences. I make It 
seventeen. The perfect passive of the 
verb “1° do”, factum est. for example, 
is not the present indicative of esse anv 
more than in English “he has gone” fs 
an instance of the present tense of the 
verb “to have”, I Insist that the validity 
of Honord’s claims must always be 
checked against the evidence. 

Incidentally, |t worries and puzzles 
me that a scholar of Professor Birks’s 
standing docs not know that . my 
arguments about Ulplan are. to be 
carried back to Tribonian (1978 Law 
Quarterly Review, 459) and Emperors 
and Lawyers (1982 Tlidschrlfl voor. 
Rechtsgeschicdenis, 409).. 

ALAN WATSON. 


This is not to say that 1 disagree with 
Waldron's more specific criticisms - 
particularly those concerning sins of 
omission. But it does suggest that 
anyone who writes a book that 
explores territory over which rival 
disciplines assert conflicting rights 
ought to be more careful than I was to 
tell people how to read it, 

ROGER SCRUTON. 


Rhys 

since 1939, and during the last thirteen 
yean of her life she Was a relatively 
near neighbour at Cheriton Fitzpainfc. 
Throughout all that time, whether she 
was visiting us or We were visiting her’, 
my wife and . I found her flo 
Inexhaustible fount of comic wisdom 


to find them very plausible, Berkeley 
would have agreed with Williams (hat 


the appropriateness of religious dis- 
course to our situation does not always 
or entirely rest upon the truth of what is 
said about its transcendental object 
(God, or the gods, or.Nirvona, or the 
Great First Ligbt) r It does not follow 
that there are no such trutlis, hOr that 


Department ' of . Philosophy, 
Birkbeclc College, Mulct Street, 
London WCl. 


and amiability, pathetically grateful to 
anyone who was willing to help her in 
the difficulties that beset her with 


ielp her in 


we ought never to act upon the assump- 
tion that we. have found them. 


income-tax inspectors, unsolicited 
admirers and uncomprehending 
neighbours. Her long-delayed success-. 


STEPHEN R. L. CLARK. , 

■ Department of Moral Philosophy, 
University pf Glasgow, ■ 


‘On the Death of a 
Fair Infant’ 


with the prizes, the CBE, the flocking D 

interviewers and television crews, J3H16S JSJHTy 


amused her hugely, though she took 


. Sir: -May I offer a conjecture about 
Milfori- which is perhaps, of general 


none of these things very seriously. 

inselv frail (she 


1V441IW1I 

Interest, though no tyfe debnu to -have 


made it before, perhaps because of a 
mistake in Edward Phillips ’s Life of 


Milton? 


tatiielv i P nnm,vc loves, 
• for * atl8Ucal 


The Law School, Uniyrtnfljr of 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 191C 


Milton's poem "On tlje Death of a 
_ air Infant Dying of a Cough” (1625-6) 
is surely.not about his sisters daughter. 


Immensely old, Immensely frail . , 
was eighty-seven when she died); heir 
courage was unbroken, her iriind as 
Sound as & bell, and though the climate 
of the Devon countryside often 
reduced her to desperation she was still 
capable of periods of outrageously high 


.Sir, - "The only academician ever to 
. be . expelled [from, .the Royal 


Academy]*.' Thu 
among others,, of 
consideration' of t! 


. Thus, yotir reviewer, 


James Barry in bis 
“ JGal- 


ration of the current Tald 


lory exhibition (Commentary, March 
4). In the most literal sense this may be 


hSnSi not l*ck ' some 
raaturei. Chapter 2, 


Mail-Order Books 


as Edward Phillips iuggested In 1694, 
since the poem was written anno aetdtls 


suae "/7;* Phillips was , very_ likely 
sed by the dee 


S/r, - In reply to t. Mars's letter 
(March 4) regarding an unfulfilled 
order from TheScholar’sBookahelf we 
would appreciate the opportunity Of 
explaining our Situation W, those who 
may have had an experience similar to 
Mr Mars’s: ■ 1 . 


Scholar's Bookrtilf have beto in 
business since '.1975 providing, 
individuals', and.: institutions 

warehousing arrangement^ .and. ran 
Into, ton forest delivery pipbJcmS. 
The warehouse bandling'our custom- 
ers’ orders went.out of pusmess, leav: 

: ing us with 'fo an y unfulfilled joedera 
ana incomplete shipments- 

We have since acquired our own 
waretioiisfe'.'and ate : now . handling 




SIX 

on 


cotnoahlfYno uil 

for. this iiM -ate all poorer 

» nqt 

Iqs pg^j^' Prkriy a pound for every 


y? ntu re to defend the 
ass«tiop. : Instead, 

JWjrf'the catitfein with 
Sweted them as well., 
bq,tw^n 


- ILSl'EvereK 


edn fused by the death of Milton’s niece 
Anne, wlio died at the age of two when 
the poet Was nineteen. Phillips is. not 
reliable. Hegets Milfoil’s dpte of bjifh.. 
wrong by two years, and knows 
nothing of the three Miltdri children 
who died In infaiicy. The, (jhild in the 
poem, as Professor Carey points out In 
his commentary, '• did hot Outlast, pne 
summer. ; But the attempt In the- 
commentary to tie the child’s dpath tp 
the plague of 1625 is ill-conreived,- 
since ihe child died “of a, CoUgh*:.. The 
evidence of (he poem itself soggests . a 

more intereating solution. . . .. 

■ The last stanza rails on the child’s 
mother: to ’’ceaae to lament”, and- to 
render Odd with patience “what he 
lent’’. . . v -‘- ' 

Tils if thoU do, he >lli an ptfspHng rive, 
Thai oil the world'* Wl end shall make thy 
; : i name to live. . 

This lasf. line must surely, refer to 

Mntonhpnself.i;;,;;^: v ., .v. /*,'• . 

:l At the end of hi* Latin poefo Ad 
Patrem’V ¥ makes -a simiJar .boast. 


Gf course, like every good artist, she . 
was an egoist, hut her egoism rested 
upon a solid base of philosophical ■ 
despair which rendered her, fqj : tfifc 
most part, iqfipltejy jdijrant. You. felt 


that everything had happened to her 
that could possTbl: 


Iy happen and that she 
had leanit from It that, nothing 


true bqt at lehst one; other Academi- 
cian was . forced to resign on hp .jpss 
• compulri6n ? .. . 

. . Ramsay Richard Reipagib, who -Was 
'.elected :RA Jii 1823. 'Submitted 
aomeonep]*d.’s pfetyre as hfepwn to the 
> annual, exhibition of : 1848;' ■ He '.was 
-.detected , and after 'a full inaiifry was 
“called upon to resign his diploma as a 
‘ -The 
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mattered, that, one simply went on 
llvipg because there Was nothing else 
one could do. Naturally she took h^r 
work with extreme , seriousness > but 


roykl academician'* (DNB). ■ : Th 
uniqueness of the.clalm made for Baity 
in this ..respect does seem rjithcr- a 


•i. 


■]’! 


apart from this she hod long since 
' jfflbriiith 


reached a state of spiritual equi 


respect 
simplification. 

'■ P. T. VAN DER MERWE. 

.. 17 West Grove, Greenwich, London 
SB10.. 


Milton at sixteen had to ad enough 

Shakespeare, and. 

poetry,'" for *' 'poetV claim . tp | 



J . v . this |s the Centenary Yeai'bflhe Natidnol "' 
ROOKS Ubrari for the Blind 'which has supplied 
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of read Ink- help tis to continue id 

i h i heir fc 


lights h i heir ^burderipf darings. 
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Karl Dietrich Braciier 

7elt der Ideologlen: Eine Gcschichte 
poliiischci Denkcns im 20. Jahr- 
hunderi 

414pp. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 
Ansinll. 

3 421.06114 9 

For the past twenty years social 
scientists have been announcing the 
end of the ideological age and have 
drawn some comfort from the fact, 
since if the divisions in the world arc 
purely political rather than ideological 
■l might be possible to end some »>f 
them. In fact, as Karl Dietrich Bracher 
shows in this ambitious, wide-ranging 
and provocative book, the opposite has 
happened and ideologies have become 
secular religions so mat the resulting 
conflicts are ns biller as any caused by 
earlier sectarian qunrrels. 

Professor Bracher lias written a 
history of the last eighty yedra in terms 
of the recurrent ideological conflicts 
and the emotional attitudes produced 
by (he political and social changes in 
twentieth-century Europe. It is not a 
history of political philosophy and 
there is little discussion of abstract 


bourgeois democracy, while the idea of 
the general will underlies the worst 
totalitarian systems, however hypo- 
critically it may be invoked. 

Much of this is familiar from the 
work of J. L. Talmon and others, but 
Bracher uses his earlier detailed 
researches into the origins and nature 
of the National Socialist state in 
Germany to give telling examples to 
reinforce his arguments and to show 
how Hitler's regime was the final 
expression of many contradictory 
earlier movements: 

What descended on Europe was not 
only the intellectual “Revolution of 
Nihilism" but nlso a cleverly 
instigated "Revolt of the Masses 
inspired by resentment against the 
modern world and described as the 
antidote to the Kttlturpessinusmia 

from which it sprang In Hitjer’s 

struggle against the "racially 
inferior" and the Jews, in his 
scientific and technological policies 
of destruction of those “whose fault 


The totalitarian seducers 

— — me nls which were to undermine the strength and attraction of monolithic ' the parallels between the forms of 
_ ... stability of industrial society and thought", Bracher writes. our ownKulturpessimisniusana that of 

James Joll bourgeois democracy, while the idea of j S clearly linked to the need for great |£ e 19 .-, 0s - H* JEH? IqSvm 

the general will underlies the worst 'oaf/ and emotioriQ] value! in the writers of whom he disapproves 

Karl Dietrich Bracher totalitarian systems, however hypo- ® o|ities A , onging to tranS cend the ° n firarr^M ^vereslimated ^ 

Zell der Id^en: E in = O^ich.e ASEffiS-t 

politischcn Denkcns im 20. Jahr- Much of this is familiar from the determine the politics of pluralistic Marxist developments very seriously, 

nunderi work of J. L. Talmon and others, but democracies is above all growing in Ye ! for al ! *} is f ! mphasls on the practical 

414 pp. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- Bracher uses his earlier detailed , he industr j a l slates? whose m amaf orabtenu of 

A nclolf researches into the origins and nature alanunloni npflrle art* nflrflv .® . fundHTTieflta pfO U 


material considerations which 
determine the politics of pluralistic 
democracies is above all growing in 
the industrial states, whose 
elementary needs are partly 
satiated, partly pushed to the limits 
of growth. There are signs of a new 
romantic idealism. Whether this will 
be mobilized or whether the weight 
of the warnings of the histoncal 
experiences in the century of 
totalitarianism will be enough to 
keep it within bounds is hard to 
predict. 

Bracher has found that his earlier 
analysis and investigation of National 
Socialism was reinforced by his 
experience of the violence of the 
student revolt of 1968 and the -new 
ideological trends of the 1970s. As a 
result he finds himself close to those 
old liberals in America who have 
become neo-conservatives. His 


it all was" . . . western civilization conclusions are therefore pessimistic: 

nil lie /irinifa/1l/>hnnc mac 1 1 CP If * 4 Cnni nlieitt unfit a Kumon k«n lia 


with nil its contradictions was itself 
to be struck down. 

.Jiisl as the First World Wnr, fought 


"Socialism with a human face" has, lie 
believes, shoton itself to be an illusion; 
authoritarian nationalism ends in the 
horrors of National Socialism. How 


■ .1 A bi" ■ al - r ■ ~ IIV1IUI4 nnuwiiai UWVIUUJUI, nun 

byllie Allies in the name of democracy can „ a p | ura |i st j c democracy with its 
and pence and by the Germans in the constitu ri on s and rules of the game" 


twentieth-century politics, in that he 
says nothing about the economic 
structure of our society or the attempts 
that have been and are being made, 
for instance by social-democratic 
governments, to ameliorate it. 

The sense which many people have 
in the 1980s that Western society is in 
some sort of dead-end comes not 
merely from disillusionment about 
political doctrines but also from the 
structure of the capitalist system and 
the sense that our choices are often as 
limited by the policies of large 
corporations as they are by the policies 
of governments. Moreover the 
economic orthodoxies of earlier 
decades, notably those deriving from 
Keynes which seemed to enable 
Western societies to overcome some of 
the weaknesses of the capitalist system , 
do not seem to be working any more. 
And, at least in Britain and the United 
States, the adoption by conservative 
governments ot a new doctrinaire 


emotional reactions to the on 
raised by what Bracher calls 


the Second World .War were equally i n " ^ for as Bmcherbelie^s thaF^a 


society than vague discontent about 

raised by what Bracher calls "jene discouraging. Although Bracher sees h a the workings of democratic insti- 

arosse Ausejnandersetzung zmschen hopeful attempt to reformulate and re- stru ffi e fl t, 0 u t DO Uticai methods and tutions. Liberal democratic systems 
fi be rale n und totalitiren Demokratie- invigorate democratic theory in Karl { whicli it is the means alone have in many countries to solve the 

begriffen, die unser Jahrlmnderl Popper's Vie Open Society and its iSslifJ the end problems of economic injustice; and it 

bewegt 1 ’, This Confrontation between Enemies-" a declaration of syar on the wn ' cl ? me ... {s their failure to do so which makes 

democracy and tqtalitamnism is great ideological dogmas, on closed Bracher has written a history of ideas le believe that on i y a rev 6 i_ 

the main theme of the book. Bracher sys , ems 0 f thought . . . against the in the twentieth century which prints utionarv change can improve their lot. 
starts With a clear and straight- totalitarian seducers and despots” - a lucid argument free from obscur- J ° 

forward account of familiar topics -the reinforced by the ‘'sketches of a antisin and jargon. He largely succeeds Any writer of a general account of 
Crisis of liberalism at the end of -the philosophy ot freedom" by thinkers as in making sense of the shifting and political ideas and attitudes in the 
nineteenth century, the rise of a new different as Karl Jaspers and Isaiah contradictory changes - changes of twentieth century finds it hard to relate 
irrationalism and a new racialist Berlin, thirty years later the battle still mood as much as of theory -of the past the experiences of the developed 


nationalism, the origins of Fascism and h as to be fc 
the impact of the Russian revolution - 
and he shows how (he e xperience of the 
First World War transformed what All 
before 1914 had been Intellectual I I 
concepts Into practical political mass • 

movements. ” 

. There- were in fact, Bracher argues, » 
three answers to the problems or the Bfirbara uOOQWlll 

post-war World: Marxist Communism , - T . .. — 

Fasdsm and National Socialism, and Pa-thick Riley - 
. liberal democracy. At first, K looked * ■ 

• as though it was liberal democracy ■ Will and Political Legitimacy: A 
which had triumphed: the democratic Critical Exposition of Social 
systems of Britabv France and the Contract Theory in Hobbes, Locke, 
Untied States fad survived the strains Rousseau, Kant arid Hegel, 
of warjtfa liberal Ideals of President 276pp. Harvard University Press'. 

■ Wijson seemed to be abouVtq provide 

1 ‘the basis for a new HberaUpternational 0 674 953169' 
order. Yet not only did the attempt to — >- ■- » 


has to be fought all over again. 


twenty years by drawing attention to countries to those of the Third World 


All volunteers together 


part in his theory, independently 
imposing moral duties on us. Neither 
theorist gives an account of the will 
adequate to support the weight of 
political legitimacy. So much for 
English contract theory, which may, 
as Hegel suggested, derive from 


morality. However, for most theorists 
In the Anglo-Saxon tradition, such 
hypothetical consent is unacceptable, 
being a likely camouflage for 
dictatorship, 

Hegel - the bile noire of such 


apply the principle of the national self- .. ... ■ 

determination bf, peoples create as The idea hat gpvemmen s should be 
* hippy problems £ (t solved and based on the consent of the people Ls 
contribute to (he nationalist resent- ! 1 ? w 1 ** Western poliliga 

manta which underlay the Various ideology has developed a rhetorica 
fascist movements. of Europe, but vocabulary of terms such as-political 
b !?0 the Mute .df democratic legitimacy > and, 

governments to! Solve the social and ^ ^ f ^ P? D P. Ie . 

' economic difficulties Of ‘ the T92Gs whidi refer, back to metmjhysiraj 
and 30s created a mood of self-doubl, concepts of the indtyidoal, free vrtll 


transferring "the character of private 
property into a sphere of a quite 
different and higher nature". 

Riley’s sympathies lie with Hegel, 
Rousseau and Kant, who offer a 
less mundane, more satisfactory 
"voluntarist metaphysic". Despite 
their differences they are comparable 
because, “all three strove to .combine 
the importance of will with a rational, 


_ rr-’ T- me jmpuriante ui win wun a tauunai, 

ideolon has developed a rhetorica universal content"., RousseAu, for 
vocabulary of terms such as;' politic! example, urged , that in a direct 
obllgafron , legitimacy < and, democracy the "general will" should 

cninally, the will pf the people make decisions. The general will is 


which refer, back to metaphysical 
concepts of the individual, free will 


iniishnis, which led to and . reason. All this, thanks' to the 


of Kulftirpessfmisnuts, which led to . . , „ 

it; loss of iterv-c among democrats c 9 ries . °‘ . , , be ? Lock©, sa ys; the general will' is a mere 

everywhere, to the advantage of their designed precisely lo show that society metaphor since willing is essentially 

• Iota (itnrinn Opponents. should be regarded as if based on a personal and Rousseau falls to 

For all the differences between con,rfl 9 | by which people voluntarily reconcile private desire and public 

JaaS pr/kuthoritwlati dictatorships DioSio^oftered d , u ? coaV ™ bld 8 1 y- , w|e y ^ho.vl that 

- JJ KAmmnnici .Rrhrt.nfiv.u™k« jn qxcnange_tOT the protection offered although Rousseau s admiration for 


democracy the "general will" should 
make decisions. The general will is 
"that which wills the common good", 
and Individuals must subordinate their 
personal interests to it. But, as Riley 


■ prhctlcpl , , consequences, -for' the 
• inhabitants of corptnunist arid ; fuscist 


states, but because each type of system 
demands complete subjection to a 
, monolithic ideology nnd an all* 
nowerful . slate. Tnese similarities, 


powerful . state. Tnese similarities, aeienc 
Bracher thinks, enri be partly adequate poliflcal pjulosophy" but to 
attributed to ' "the political nmbi* : show the "voluntanst met&phvslc of 
valence ‘of the Idea of progress" , morals that underpins Ml His foeww 
and 10 : the contradictions ; iir the therefore the will, for It ts,>- according 
Ideological heritage of the two great • t0 th . e 


autocracy and tefutecUhe cynic’s view 
that government » based .merely oh 
force. 

Patrick Riley proposes not "to 
defend contractarianism as on 


artifice of a state btaed on individual 
consent, none the IesS his endeavour 
to amalgamate the two perspectives 
, influenced both Kant ana He^el. 

Riley's designation of Kant as a 
contract theonst ' ls curious. What 
room is there for consent In a 


and occasionally Bracher seems in 
neglect both the indigenous comril 
utions to political thought of the hm- 
European countries - ihe ideas nt 
Gandhi and Vinoba BtaT J 
Jayaprakash Narayan, for examole - 
and the political effects on the 
imperialist countries of the loss of iheir 
colonies. Terrorist methods originated 
by nationalist movements in the 
struggle against foreign rule (lucid, 
entally not just a feature of our 
own time, as it was after all nationalist 
terrorists who in June 1914 started the 
crisis which led to the First World War) 
have been taken up by other 
international movements with many 
different goals. Sometimes this is the 
result of a sense of guilt about the 
colonial past as well as a desire for 
intense political sensations, a kind of 
political drug-addiction among the 
young. How Car is this sen 
phenomenon the result of the couples 
effects of the end of European 
empires? It is perhaps a question which 
at least merits consideration. Although 
Bracher conscientiously says some- 
thing about developments outside 
Europe and North America - in Latin 
America and elsewhere - he does 
not really discuss the ways in which 
older European ideologies bavt 
become transformed when applied to 
very different societies. 

The experiences of the twentieth 
century have been so varied, its 
ideologies so shifting and contra- 
dictory, its prophets - Max Weber 
or Oswald Spengler or George Orwell, 
for that matter - so often both 
right and wrong that it is hard to writes 


work of synthesis which really holds 
together. TTiis Professor Bracher his 
undoubtedly done. Those who do not 
agree with all his political assumptions 
will at least find themselves forced u 
think again about their own ; and ewij 
reader will profit from his' familiarity 
with a wide range of political aw 
sociological literature and his original 
insights into the nature of our century. 


some humane politico-moral 
framework - a liberal compromise. » 
theory, however, the only guaranty 
that "the good" nnd “the desired w 


: ideological heritage of the two great to the tree-will conHa<narlan tradltion ^ 

• irispirers of modern political thinking; ' 7 ty voluntary action, analogous £, h fft 

Rousseau and HegeL For mnny-of-the,' & g= n g’ ^ polfWl appied" unS? 

believers in progress, progress can only obligation. preserve thedlanitvof men 

bp the result ofa violent overthrow of Yet , Riley.. k finds fundamental SselvS" an^mo?aSi^tenr? C nt 

would eventually realize - Kant's 
utopia, a republic where all were 
treated as free arid . equal and 
consented to laws, or else were subject 


believers in progress, progress can only °ongauon. . - . 
be the result ofa violent overthrow of Yet , Riley,. , finds fundamental 
the existing system whether by war or weaknesses In the pivotal concept of 
revolutlph, .and sudh violence is will employed by contract theorists, 
necessarily fatal to the progress it is Hobbes frequently, used the term to 


necessarily fatal to the progress it is Hobbes frequem 
supposed to serve. Hegel believed that . denote "the. last 

f irogress was' Ihfc realization of action, but if. 
reedort), but that freedom could onlv psychologically 1 
be realized within an all-powerful, all- cannot be ! a "1 
demanding State. Rousseau’s belief iri . Locke too, sinr 
the. virtues^ of the noble savage when he equatm 
contributed eventually .to Ihe move- although natural 


Hegel - the bete noire of such 
theorists - is explicitly opposed to 
contractarianism. His Pheno- 
menology . trades the historical 

rise of the subjective individualism 
which inspired contract theory and 
culminated in the "catastrophe” of the 
French Revolution. By contrast, 
Hegel believed that contemporary 
states embodied universality and 
objectivity. Hence, the role of the 
individual will was to acknowledge the 
state’s rationality and to transcend 
subjectivism by participating in the 
state's "ethical life": While Riley 
thinks Hegel's conception of the will 
too passive, he calls his solution to 
the individual-state problem, the' 
identification of will with reason, 
“truly brilliant, truly original". 

Riley overcomes the problems 
inherent In a comparative study with 
expertise and elegance. He gives. each 
thinker his due of close textual 
r analysis . while developing his own 
critique of ' contractarianism. His 
argument: usefully : explicates the 
unresolved . tension in Western 
thought between' wfaat is, ‘right (or- 
good) and what is. willed (or desired). 
In practice, liberal democracy equates 
these by defining what people say they 
want as good. Its champions denigrate 
those wno define good otherwise and 
those who view freedom as freedom to 
do what we ought to. They have ©yen ' 
compiled a 1 secular Index of 
“totalitarian” thinkers Who wish -to 
impose a “real will” against people's 
expressed vplli which Includes Plato, 
Rousseau, Hegel, Marx and most 
. Utopians. • ' 

The dispute concerns differing 
enteria for political rightness. As 
Riley says, "whfie voluntarism took 


that "the good" ana "meaesircu ™ 
necessarily coincide is a solution foa 
as Hegel’s, which detracts mu 
individual free will. . 

Riley’s study also raises 
problem of the "paradox J* 
democracy". How can 1 

thing and yet concur when l« 
majority chooses another? Again, 1 * 
theoretical solution comes frointJJ 
.“continental 1 ’ . philosophers, 
liberal democrats content 
with majoritarianism plus con 
fnr mriREtenllouS ObieCtprSi'-fr^W 


psychologically determined, the wifi - SeSre inside?! S » '£ Suii. t . hei S? i T c !P odnes ^ afw t h6t * 
when he equates the will wlth desire people wouldMf asked^ ^. w be J ud J^ w rori g ? In 
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Colin Jones 

Charity and ‘Blenfaisance’: The 
utaimenlof the poorin the 

Montpellier region 1740-1815 
3 ) 7 po. Cambridge University Press. 

£25. 

0 521 24593 1 

Charily and ‘Bienfaisance’ is yet 
another valuable book- on eighteenth- 
trntury France by a pupil of Richard 
Cobb. No one can be expected to 
emulate the reckless panache and 
imaginative writing of the master, but 
Colm Jones conforms to Cobb’s 
standards of massive archival coverage 
ind shares his humane outlook and 
(cepticai distrust of the sort of 
establishment history which rams 
human beings into categories and 
forgets their individuality; he writes, 
moreover, a dear and workmanlike 
prose. -. 

According to Napoleon, -the busi- 
ness of Ihe historian is “to carve the 
past at the joints”. The task has been 
judiciously done in drawing the limits 
of this study in both space and time. 
Though the documentation comes 
dliefly from the charitable institutions 
of the town of Montpellier itself. Dr 
Jones has chosen to include the whole 
’region", Ihe modern department of 
the H 6 rault - in ancien regime terms, 
(he dioceses of Agde, Beziers, Lodfeve , 
Montpellier and Saint-Pons. The 
inclusion of barren mountain areas 
and textile manufacturing localities 
depending on the water power of the 
hills makes it possible to have wide- 
ranging discussions of economic 
circumstances, to study migratory 


labour and vagabondage, Rnd to 
compare the impact of the legislation 
of the central government on country 
areas as against the town. Chrono- 
logically, the account runs from 1740 to 
1815, which makes possible a crucial 
comparison between the achievements 
of the ancien regime in looking after the 
poor and those of the Revolution, a 
subject which Right and Left.Catholic 
and anticlerical, have long debated in 
France. 

Ldou Lallemand’s La Revolution et 
lespauvres (1898) was an indictment of 
the failure of successive revolutionary 

g overnments to alleviate misery - 
ecause their anticlerical policies had 
ruined the old Christian charity, and 
the utopian theories of the 
Enlightenment proved to be as 
incompatible with human nature as 
they were irrelevant in times of crisis. 
Subsequently, the charitable work of 
the ancien regime has been the subject 
of some outstanding historical writing; 
after Camille Bloch (1908) and various 
local historians, culminating in J. P. 
Gutton (1971), came an Anglo- 
American take-over with Olwen 
Hufton’s splendid The Poor of 
Eighteenth-Century France, 1750-^1789 
(1974) and Cissle C. Fairchild’s 
Poverty and Charity in ALx-en- 
Provence, 1640-1789 (1976). By 
contrast, until recently the history of 
the poor in the revolutionary period 
has been neglected; then, in 1981 came 
Alan Forrest’s slim and cogent volume. 
The French Revolution and the Poor 
(1981). (Forrest, another pupil of 
Cobb, pays tribute to the help he 
received from 'Jones, a genial example 
of cooperation between historians 
engagecf in a race to publish). 


John McManners 

The poor of eighteenth-century 
France, it seems, have become 
something of an English monopoly. 
They were not politically or ideo- 
logically significant, they were not an 
identifiable class or denizens of a 
particular rnilieir, they were a pathetic 
collectivity retrospectively defined 
only bv the fact that, whether because 
of illness or accident or un- 
employment, bad weather or crop 
failure, they were on the verge of 
starvation. In A Sense of Place (f975), 
and more especially in the essay "A 
View on the Street: Seduction and 
Pregnancy in Revolutionary Lyon”, 
Cobb himself describes why they are 
worth studying and what we seek to 
know about them. He assumes, he 
says, that “the death from hunger, 
even of a poor woman, 200 years ago, is 
in itself important", and around the 
margins of judicial and administrative 
proceedings (and in Death bi Paris , 


From lists of the clothing of suicides 
fished out of the river), he looks for the 
assumptions and conventions of 
popular collective behaviour, the 
venues of sociability and “the 
camaraderie of the street”, the 
people's ideas of what constitutes an 
obligation, their reticences and their 
pride, "les politesses et les pudeurs of 
the very poor”. 

In his two most attractive chapters, 
Jones contributes essays along the lines 
of this formula - one chapter describes 
popular attitudes towards charity, and 
the other attitudes towards medicine. 


physician's remedies. Independence, 
in whatever discomfort, was belter 
than depending on hand-outs from 
officialdom. If they had to be 
supported, let it be by their own kin, or 
by secretly given charity- say, from the 
cure. 

The English historians of the poor 
have their specialities. Cobb's is 
“sociability", Professor Huflon's 
economic circumstance (“the economy 
of makeshifts” by which they stayed 
alive at all). Jones is essentially the 
historian or official attitudes. As his 
title implies, he is contrasting the 
Christian “charity”, which was the 
theory of ihe old monarchy, with the 
bienfaisance of the revolutionary ideal 
(a term coined by the abb£ de Saint- 
Pierre, popularized by Voltaire and 
becoming the watchword of the 
Comite de Mendicite of the 
Constituent Assembly from January 
1790). In his pages we read the sad 
and picturesque chronicle of the 
ramshackle charitable institutions of 
the ancien regime. We catch glimpses 
of the great in paternalistic mood - Ihe 
two dozen notables around the green- 
felt table Under the chairmanship of Ihe 
bishop and in the shade of portraits of 
benefactors, presiding over ttte 


Briefly, he finds that the poor hated 
charitable institutions and distrusted 
doctors and all in authority. Hot broth 
and a tankard of wine (if you could set 
them) were better than all tne 


Defying the Revolution 


Alan Forrest 

Donald Sutherland 

Je Chouans: The Social Origins of 
t^lar Center-Revolution in 
«PPer Bnttany, 1770-1796 

jWpp.,Oxfprd: Clarendon Press. 

0 19 822379 2 

"As a movement” states Donald 
oDttierland emphatically, “chouan- 
has no history". It produced no 
. “J^nl philosophy or campaign of 
wunter-revolution, no dramatic 
military losses f or the Republic, 
wtner it consisted of isolated, morale- 
attacks on Republican 

and humiliations of 
Priests. Like royalism in 
H- a ^ er 'fliertnldor, it blended 
PjljjAtily into the world of banditry and 
robbery. Yet it was also a 
jvtoncally Breton movement, draw- 
ffisupport f rom the villages of rural 
I jrcffty tfnd making use of local 
[jpography t 0 defy the Revolutionary 
J*:®: Fwpaps for*- this very reason 
has tended to become 
by its own mythology; the 
SS i 8U S ^fluently portEyed In 
3 ft lltcr «y terrfu, as the 
of. Balzac's novels, the 
into d ! ehard dipping unseen 

^^ptotective mUtapf Michelet's 


^Herland's aim to rescue the 
S? fr °in the folklorists: In this fa 


P’migh In 


town-country conflicts supplying a 
universal sociological explanation of 
revolt. If peasants did periodically vent 
their anger on the towns, it was on 
towns ns administrative centres>ralher 
than as outposts of capitalism. 

In his quest for alternative 
explanations Sutherland presents a 
detailed social and political analysis of 
one of the Breton departments, the 
Illc-et-Vilaine, between 1770 and 
1796. There was, he concludes, no 
“general crisis" in the region, though in 
tne 1780s peasants who owned their 
land were prospering at the expense of 
tenant-farmers, . causing tensions 
within rural society. -But generally he 
portrays a stable society which 
provided employment for the vast 
majority of its population and where 
wage levels were being maintained. 
Chouannerie cannot easily be 
presented as a symptom of social 
malaise: the map of revolt conforms to 
no clear social pattern, and where 
communities split it was not along class 
divides. The average chouan was a 
peasant or rural artisan, ydung, 
unmarried, and possibly poorer than 
average: the- only social indicator to- 
emerge was that revolt was more likely 
in parishes where bourgeois properfy 
was extensive amL: concentrated in 
large block*. Tfa author therefore 
concludes that it was the implantation 
of the Revolution ratfar than the 
social structure which stimulated 
chouannerie. • 

For a deep-seated sense of tradition 
.and community .characterized the 
Breton countryside, and when the state 
intruded into village life it was liable to 
.'arouse resentment; It is.no accident 
that the greatest upsurge^ of 
chouannerie followed the attempt £ 

. the spring of 1793 to recruit a reluctant 
peasantry into tho armies. Religion, , 
! too,- was ah integral part of the local 


turn to the old nobility for leadership. 
The chouans spoke the language of the 
rural community and represented its 
threatened values, wnereas the 
Republic, with its military demands, its 
constitutional priests and its national 
ideology, could only seem foreign and 
menacing. 

In the final analysis, Sutherland’s 
interpretation is neither social nor 
economic nor strictly political. It Is 
primarily cultural- which explains why 
there was no obvious cIrss division 
between chouans and republicans, why 
both could appeal to wide sections of 
the community. . This is a thesis 
consistent with what we know about 
peasant politics In the' nineteenth 
century, emphasizing the traditional 
cohesiveness of village society and the 
suspicion which greeted ideas 
emanating from the outside. The 
author has done more than simply add 
another piece to the expanding jigsaw 
of provincial history during the French 
Revolution. He has helped to place 
rural revolution in its cultural context, 
to reconcile (he Revolutionary 
climacteric with the world of peasant 
.traditionalism. 


HApital G£n 6 ral; the great ladies of the 
town who ran the Misdricorde’s 
manifold organizations of home help. 
We catch glimpses of the poor in their 
misery; the Infants with one chance in 
five of surviving on their way to wet 
nurses in the mountains, the aueue at 
the Ptet Gratuit (the religiously 
organized pawnshop); the sisters at the 
Hotel- Dieu overfeeding the patients 
and preventing the doctors getting 
access to them for research; the 
police running in anyone in rags 
and without documents when tne 
government offered a bonus for every 
vagabond incarcerated in its new 
dipdts de mendicite and - d proud 
example - the White Penitents Jo 1723 
positively forbidding the HdpitaJ 
G 6 n£ral to assist its members, a task it 

S sed to keep within the 
iternity. Throughout, iu contrast 
to the story so often told by local 
historians, Jones gives statistics - of 
tithe alms, of numbers of inmates, of 
financial arrangements, of bequests in 
wills and so on. 

The Comite de Mendicite of the 
early days of the Revolution saw 
bienfaisance as meaning - state 
intervention and direction, with as 
much help as possible given in the 
home, while two kinds of institution 


the region, the uselessness of the 
"citoycnnes dfivoitees au service dcs 
pauvres" who in some institutions 
replaced Ihe nuns (while wards were 
renamed after revolutionary heroes, or 
after revolutionary virtues, with 
“Courage” reserved for the operating 
theatrej. Oddly enough, all the 
examples of disaster given above come 
in Jones's next section, “The Retreat 
from the Welfare State, c.1795- 
c.1800” - does this chronological 
displacement reflect a subconscious 
wisn on the part of a remarkably 
impartial historian to try to allow 
bienfaisance rather better marks than it 
deserves? 

The last chapter of Ihe book 
(conclusion excepted), “From the 
Concordat to the Restoration”, 
covering 1800-15, is the most original, 
and certainly will be new to Ihe English 
reader. Its nch detail defies summary, 
but briefly speaking, nuns and 
confraternities came back,” Christian" 
alms-givine revived, authority promo- 
ted charitable institutions which were 
“tangled, discrete, and unambitiously 
pragmatic” , resembling “the limited 
reform endeavours of the Ancien 
Regime monarchy” ; the allocation of a 
specific tax (an octroi) gave these 
institutions a chance to operate under 
the direction of local notables, but with 
the central government exercising iron 
control through the prefect. The 
Church played its part, but was no 
longer in charge of charily; the 
government in a tentative and not very 
generous way had taken over. The 
medical profession at least was 
satisfied - the nurses were now subject 
to the doctors In the hospitals. 

Jones does not take sides in the old 
controversy concerning the charitable 
policies of the nncien regime as com- 
pared with those of the Revolution. 
With a wealth of -local defab ranging 
-from economic .trends to' the; exigen- 
cies of war, from , the complacent 
assumptions of bureaucrats to the 
proud and fatalistic assumptions of the 
poor, he makes, what happened on 
either side of 178$ understandable. His 
book Is an illustration of the fact that. 
In the last resort, eighteenth-century 
France can only be . understood in 
detail through its provincial history. 
One hopes that the poverty which has 
descended on our universities will not 
bring to an end the -pilgrimages of 


would cope With intractable cases-one 
to provide work for the unemployed, 
another to discipline the idle. In view 


am ployed, 
e. In view 


of these theoretical objectives, Jones - 
entitles his section on the years 1789— 
1795, "Towards the ‘Welfare State"’. 


What actually happened . makes 

g odmy reading (he .cites Alfred 
obban, “whoever won the - Revolu- 
tion, the poor lost”). As examples one 
might cite- the inadequate votes of 
money by the government (replacing 
abolished revenues) in February 1792' 
arid August 1794, the collapse of 
nineteen of the forty-three; hospitals of. 


Colin Jones must have done ten years, 
or so ago), falling in love with some 
comer of France, and being touched*by 
the absurd, the heroic determination to 
rot urn -ngain . and -again, living on 
flcellas and cheese nnd coffee, and 
lodging in garrets, until the archive*; 
the streets and the rolling countryside 
; have yielded up the secrets of their 
history. 

Volume Sevan of selections from the 
Annafes Economies, .Sodlftis, 

■ Civilisations (226pp. Johns Hopkins.: 
£23 .55,. paperback £7,65. 0 80182776, 
0) contains ten articles. oh ."Ritual, 

; Religion .and The' Sacred”. . 


March Books from Yale 

The Music of Igor Stravinsky 

Pieter C. Van flen Topm . 

In the first book .to assess critically the whole of Stravinsky’s 
work, van den Toora finds that all of Stravinsky’s celebrated 
stylistic trends are marked by his presence; This volume Is the 
first In a new series of books; Composers of the Twentieth ' 
Century.. £25,00 , . 'V. 

China Turned Rightside Up. . . • 

Revolutionary. Legitimacy In flic Peasant World . '■ 

Ralph Thaxton . \ . - ' . ■ r '. 

Thaxton deqionstrales how peasant values and hopes shaped ', 
the contours of the modern Chinese revolution. £22 JO 

Too Hot to Handie? ■ '{ 

Social arid i Policy Issues Iri ifie Management of 'RadjoaCtlye ' 

; Waites, •- '' • . 

edited by Charles A. Walker, Leroy C. Gould, 
and Edward}. Woodhouse. J ; V, . 

Eminent specialists from a vafaty of fields provide, objective ' 
information' about the management, of radioactive wtetea. . 

. Clpth fifi.OO Paper £4.95; .• - 


'. Greek T r Bgfc .Poetfy . , y:..? 

. * Mh j : '. '• v mi? 1 

• translated by Mafthei/v Dillon \ ; ;; vj. •: = 

' -This maaidrly summitry of centuries Ofscfiol 
■tragedies apd Iheic creators fr, p . 

:■ history; - a critical analysfi c aii(l. : a lrefo^ncfr work- 


Before Pastoral ;; 

Theocritus arid the Ancient Tradition of Bucolic Poetry : . 
David M. Halperln. 

This Is a profound and convincing assessment of Theocritus' 
poetry aqd.a new interpretation of the separate traditions of 
bucolic and. pastoral literature. £ 22.00 . • 

Health , and Human Values . • ■ , 

Making -YoiirOwrij Decisions ..... •' • 

' Frank Harfon, John Burnside, and Tom Beauchamp 
An exploration of such provocative problems as euthanasia, 
■aborrtori and -determination of death. Leader's manual and 
educations I soppldntents avail able. Cloth £21 .00 Paper £5.95 

•; . »* ■ ■',! • ! 1 - 6 

Bureaucratic. -Justice . 

Managing Social Securlly Dfabiltiy Claim's 

1 J'bn? •&.. bidshqw, ."'7-.: 

Can ridminlsirntloD, bureaucratically organized | provide rcal 
justice? This study of the US Social Security Administration, 
demonstrate* jhat it;'can. f^l.OQ ' ' 1 
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Adrian Wooldridge 

Maurice Bloch 

Marxism and Anthropology: The 
History of a Relationship 
I80pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
£y_50. 

0 19 876091 4 

The past two decades have produced 
an energetic revival of Marxist 
anthropology. Student radicalism 
made a number of gifted converts 
among apprentice anthropologists, 
while anti -colonial wars generated 
interest in the internal structures of 
peasant societies and encouraged a 
widespread re-examination or the 
relationship between advanced and 
dependent economies. The feminist 
movement has created an eager 
. audience for Marxist notions of female 
power and sexual freedom in pre-class 
societies. DC-Stalinization has 
promoted contacts between Soviet and 
Western anthropologists and provoked 
a measure of revision in communist 
orthodoxy. 

Maurice Bloch hns played an 
important part in bringing this revival 
to Britain. He has ecutea a standard 
collection of essays on the (heme and 
he enjoys an easy familiarity with 
avant-garde French Marxist 
anthropology. His latest book is 
intended to introduce Marxist 
anthropology to a non -special 1st 
audience. His account is strictly 
liistorical, though he adds an 
evaluation of Marx and Engels’s 
anthropology in the light of modern 
research. But in general he refuses to 
give * an analytical account of (he 
relationship between his two themes, 
and it is as a work of history, rather 
than of theory, that this book must be 
judged.' 

Marx and Engels developed a 
precocious interest in anthropology, 
and Bloch devotes over half his cook to 


a discussion of their contributions to 
the subject. They turned to it for a 
combination or theoretical and 
rhetorical reasons. They sympathized 
with its evolutionary and materialist 
tone; they looked to it for evidence to 
extend (heir interpretation of history 
hack beyond the ancient world; they 
felt that it provided independent 
support of their central contention that 
capitalism is a transient rather than a 
permanent social system. -Their 
Interpretation of the subject 
emphasized the contrast between 
primitive and capitalist societies. .The 
primilive'was defined by its lack of the 
central social institutions of capitalism: 

f irivate property, the state and the 
amlly. In particular, they contrasted 
the contractual relationship of the 
labour market with the personal 
relationship of the kin network. They 
thus turned primitive society into a lost 
ideal against which to measure the 
deficiencies of the capitalist system. 
Anthropology provided yet another 
missile to nurl at the complacent 
bourgeoisie. 

How much of their argument can 
stand up to a critical examination? 
Bloch's answer to this question is a 
paradoxical one 1 . The rhetorical side of 
their work remains powerful: Their 
stress on the variety of social 
arrangements and on the peculiarity of 
capitalist notions of the family and 
property continues to command . 
respect. But the empirical side is much 
less secure. Some of their ideas about 
property and the evolution of the stale 
may still be valid, but their work on 
kinship is exploded. Their evidence is 
flimsy; their reasoning is flawed; and 
their vision of primitive communism is 
little short of nonsense. Their account 
of the evolution of social systems is 
much too Eurocentric. Bloch suggests 
that the success of their rhetoric 
undermined the validity of their 
empirical arguments. In treating 
primitive society as a classless ideal, 
they robbed, themselves of the 
analytical tools which they needed to 
explain it. 


Engels's death ended the first 
creative period of Marxist 
anthropology. The next generation 
tended to remember the letters of the 
founders but to forget their spirit; they 
petrified Marxism into a closed one- 
dimensional orthodoxy. They 
presented the history of all societies as 
an inescapable unilinear process, took 
every opportunity to emphasize a strict 
theory of materialist determination 
and tried to merge historical evolution 
with natural evolution. Bloch points to 
canonical, intellectual and political 
reasons for the success of this 
orthodoxy. Engels's work acquired the 
central position in Marxist thought; 
none of Marx's anthropological 
writings Imd as yet been published. 
The tradition was inevitably 
influenced by the naturalistic and 
determinist tone of his thought. Socio- 
biologicai explanations of social 
phenomena exercised an enormous 
appeal. Marxists and non-Marxists 
Rilke longed to do for human history 
what Darwin had managed to do for 
natural history. The controversy over 
revisionism built this interpretation 
into political polemic, to question 
which was to - condemn oneself as 
"petty, bourgeois" and ‘‘counter- 
revolutionary”. 

The collapse of the Second 
International fragmented the Marxist 
tradition along national lines. The 
Russian Revolution secured a 
permanent institutional base for the 
classical orthodoxy. This led to a brief 
period of intellectual experiment and 
ethnographic progress. Russian 
anthropologists gathered mountains of 
material on the ethnic diversity of the 
Soviet population, questioned some of 
Engels's distinctions between 
property-owning and pre-property-; 
owning societies and suggested a 
variety of solutions to the peasant, 
question. But the party wasted little 
time In forcing the subject back Into its 
strait-jacket. Under Stalin it could do 
little more than illustrate the truth of a 
simplified version of Engels’s theory.. 
In America, (he Marxist tradition 


Dancing themselves better 


Alan Barnard 




Richard Katz 

Bolling Energy: Community Healitlg 
among the ^alati^ri Rung . 

329p^> Harvard University Press. ■ 

0 674 07735 0. 

One of the most fascinating healing 
rituals in the world is the medicine 
dance of the Bushman or San peoples 
of southern Africa. Bushmen live in 
nomadic but territorial bands, each 
numbering only a few dozen 
individuals, and until very recently 
have gathered and hunted for all theft 
subsistence, Unlike agriculture ami 
pastoralism, which are labour- 
intensive, though high-yield activities, 
the foraging' way of life apparently 
leaves much time for non-subsistence 
pursuits, and the medicine dance is 
perhaps the most important of these 
for the Bushmen. 

■* 1 * * x r 

Bailing . Energy ' describes the 1 
. medicine dance and related heallrfg 
rituals of the IKung, who are not bnly 
the Bushmen best knoWn " to ! the . 
outside world, but also the most Skilful 
prgctitlohers of community healing by 
trance performance. Half of all IKung 1 
men a nd ten per cent of the women are 
capable of achieving a trance state. 

Medicine dances may be held at 
any time. Sometimes they are 
spontaneous, and some times planned a 
day or two in advance in order to give 
time for members df neighbouring 
bands to attend. No one is excluded; 
Indeed, the trance "cure" is Intended 
. for the physical benefit of everyone 
present, and not merely for any who 
happen to be ill. It is as much 
preventative as curative. 

The dance usually begins in the 
early evening. Women of the band 
build a small fire, in an open place 
away from the grass huts of the en- 
campment. Perhaps only a few are’ 


present at the beginning, but before 
long all the women appear. They 
sing,- over and .oyer again, the same 
intensely hypnotic tunes. Their only 
accompaniment is fast, precise and 
almost deafening hand-clapping in 
diverse and complicated rhythms. 
Eventually, the entire band and its 
visitors are present. The men, and 
occasionally one or more women, 
dance in a great circle around the 
singers, then between them and 
directly past the fire; then around the 
singers again. They keep this up hour 
after hour with only brief pauses 
between each dance. Gradually, in the 
stomachs 1 of one or more of the 
dancers, rt/wrn ("mediriiie”) begins to. 
“bail". Metaphorical “death" (mpre 
literally known as Ikta, "trance”) 
occurs,- and the curing can begin in 
earnest. 

Through much of this book Richard . 
Katz tries hard, and with some success, 
to explain happenings from a IKung 
viewpoint. There are many long ana 
semi-comprehensible quotations from 
IKung . trance performers (in 
translation)^ describing what fkia is 
like. Professor Katz, in a proper spirit 
of myfeUfidatlon. retains the . almost 
untranslatable IKung words Ikla .and 
nfuiH , but unitallcized arid anglicized to 
“kia" and "mim’\ In Ikta (which Is the 
spelling psed In Katz’s more technical 
publications) men “see" God, spirits 
and animals and “feel” painful nlum 
rising to their heads and penetrating 
each part of their bodies. 

r *Tbe curing itself Involves a trance 
perfoimer placing his- hands on the 
bodies of the participants: men, 
’women, and children and anthro- 
ipologists alike. Although spectators' 
may sit at a separate fire, they too 
tore part of what is a communal ritual, 
and they too may be singled out 
for treatment. The dance often goes on ' 
all night, and in the morning everyone 
disperses, tired but emotionally and 
even physically better for It. 

Bailing Energy is by no means the 
first account of the IKung medicine 
dance. Indeed Katz himself, among 


many others, has published on the 
subject before, includingpapers which 
are incorporated in (he present 
volume. But as Raymond Prince notes 
in the dust-jacket blurb. Katz’s full- 
length version “puts flesh on the bare 
bones of earlier accounts’’. The 
emphasis is on detailed description, on 
trance as viewed by the performers; 
on education for "transcendence", 
and on psychological, as opposed 
to sociological, interpretation. Katz’s 
background afe an educationalist and 
psychologist is readily apparent and 
often used to good effect, 

Another strength of the book is that 
it reveals rather more of the ethos of 
Bushman' life than do the more 
traditional anthropological mono- 
graphs. Like Marjorie ShCstak in 


suffered the same fate as all materialist 
and evolutionary arguments: it was 
swamped by the fashion for cultural 
explanations. In Britain, Marxism was 
irrelevant to (he golden age of 
anthropology, because functionalism 
was based upon a rejection of both 
evolutionary and conflict theory. 

In France, however, the story was 
rather different. Bloch is at his most 
informative on French anthropology. 
The Marxist tradition got off to a slow 
start in France, but during the 1960s, 
he argues, it began to exercise a 
powerful intellectual influence, 
encouraged by the war in Algeria and 
the opening up of the Communist Party 
line. But what secured it, according to 
Bloch, was the theoretical revolution 
brought about by Louis Althusser. 
Althusser's distinction between Marx’s 
general intellectual method and its 
specific application to capitalism, 
combined with his emphasis on the 
canonical importance of Capital, had 
far-reaching implications for Marxist 
anthropology. The proper task of the 
faithful was no longer to repeat the 
words of the founders, but rather to 
apply their distinctive concepts to pre- 
capitalist modes of production. Many 
French anthropologists, notably 
Maurice Godelier, P. P. Rey and 
Emmanuel Terray, responded to this 
challenge by importing Althusser's 
variety of structuralism into their 
arguments; by analysing primitive 
communities with such concepts as 
class, exploitation and ideology; and 
by stressing the connections between 
primitive modes of production and the 
dominant capitalist system. One of the 
main points of this book is to advertise 
the merits of French Marxism. Under 
Stalin, Marxism may have ossified into 
an orthodoxy, under Althusser it 
reclaimed its rightful role as a creative 
intellectual movement. 

Unfortunately, Bloch's style does 
little to advance his cause. His 
favourite words are “totally”, 
‘■'wholly” and “fundamentally"; and he 
uses them with an exuberance which is 
reminiscent of Dave Span. Thus, "the 


her recent book Nlsa, Katz gives 
us an unusual amount of biographi- 
cal detail, and with it, a better 
picture of Bushman life than could 
any description based primarily on 
ecology, social structure or culture in 
the abstract. The drawback is that 
these latter concerns can only receive 
brief treatment in the present work. 
FOr that reason the book is best read in 
conjunction with, rather than in 
preference to, the more theoretical and 
anthropological monographs. 

There is however one set of bare 
bones which no description of IKung 
trance performance, including this 
one, has yet covered with flesh: music 
and dance. There can be few readers of 
this book who have heard medicine 
dance music or seep a medicine dance. 


Poor man of God 


Ahmed Ai-Shahi 

Said S. Samatar - 

Oral Poetry and Somali Nationalism: 

The case of Sayyid Mahammad 

Abdilie Hasan 

£19% Cambridge Varsity Press. , 
0 521232331 ,, ■ ■ , 

Oral verse and "contrived" speech 
have been important in the history, 
politics, ecology, and social organiz- 
» °?r. of ,be So ma!i pRstorallsts. Their 
significance has already been shown In 
ttie exceilent work of f, M. Lewis and 
B. W. Amirzejewski, Somali Poetrty: 
An Introduction (1964), but Said S. 
'Samatar has made further researches 
and introduces new material to ctxxj 
effect. 6 

The second half of the book deals 
wth the rise and fall . of ; Sayyid 
Mahammad ‘Abdilie Hasan, who 
emerged at the beginning of this 
century as the leader of the Somali 
nationalist movement, and whose aim 


was to dislodge the Europeans (mainly 
British) and Ethiopians from Somalia. 
Dubbed by his enemies as the “Mad 
Mullah”, but regarding himself as a 
“poor man -of God , the Sayyid 
succeeded in rallying support for hU 
cause in three different ways. First, he 
Was a warrior whose political power 
stemmed from the support rendered by 
his own kin groups and from the 
alliances he concluded with other 
pastoraUst clans. Secondly, the Sayyid 
was a mystic and a holy man who 
appealed to the Somalis through 
Islamic sentiment to drive out the 
foreign “infidels”. On his return from 
pilgrimage to Mecca, he brought to the 
Somalis the Saalihiya Sufi order, which 
was resented by the already established 
and powerful . Qaadinya order, 
Through the Saalihiya he was able to 
unite clans and to declare a hply.war , 
against the foreign occupiers and their 
■. collaborators, establishing a . move- 
’• jnent which succeeded in harassing the 
British and others for' two decades. 

- Tha movement was given impetus in 
a third way, with which much of this 
book is concerned: the Sayyid was both 
a poet and an orator, incl as such hi 


fundamental Marxist contrast beta** 
production For use and producS 
exchange needs 1 fandS 

reworking"; in primitive soS 
work and leisure are 
intertwined”. Engels followed MoSS 
in stressing “the total relevance*!} 
Darwinism” . Bloch conmtolai« 
Godelier for “stressing 
Marxists with little knowledge d 
anthropology find difficulty [i? c l £ 
accept and understand: the fact [hat 
kinship, or for that matter religion is. 
genuine fundamental experience of 
many precapitalist peoples and thatit ii 
totally wrong to suggest that U isakind 
of metaphor enforced by the powers 
that be". But two pages later, in order 
to balance his account, he reprimands 
Godelier with the observation that 
"close knowledge of people 

everywhere seems to reveal a situation 
where people are less totally myitified 
about the real conditions of tbeir * 
existence than suggested by Godelier". 
Bloch’s evaluation of Mania 

anthropology seems to depend on stub 
an abuse oflanguage. He deploys these 
key words to squash criticism aod 
sidestep evidence. If Marx add Engels 
were wrong about primitive societies, 
at least their theory is fundamentally 
correct. If they got their arguments 
upside down, at least they recognized 
that everything is interconnected. 

Bloch is optimistic about the future 
of his subject. If it is treated as method 
rather than as dogma, he argues, 
Marxism may generate a renaissance in 
anthropology.^ But such optimism owes 
more to faith than to observation. For 
more than half n century Marxist 
anthropology functioned as a political 
orthodoxy which was both 
intellectually irrelevant ami 
rhetorically tedious. Its current revival 
has been bought at considerable cost. 

It has lost all its rhetorical appeal, ll 
has fallen into the hands of a ctiaue of 
squabbling theoreticians. And it has 
compromised its ideological purity by 
flirting with “bourgeois' ideas. 
Marxist anthropology may well endup 
by modifying itself out of existences- • 


even on film. Although no pnnled 
account - verbal, musical or kinesic- 
could portray the full feeling of the 
event, a much mor<| detailed 
exposition on music and dance, and 
perhaps a partial score, would certainly 
help. Katz’s description seems Y«y 
incomplete without It. . a ‘ 

In general, though, the book is m • 
interesting and well-written piece. . 
work, which should appeal to W. ; 
layman as much if not more as to tw 
anthropologist or psycho log®' 
Indeea, Katz gives few of W 
comparisons or theoretical asides Mf-. 
a specialist reader might expeolt'lw- 
leaves the data, and the IKung! to - 
speak for themselves. Few of W 
references in bis extensive bibWfr ; 
raphy are even mentioned in tne tew- 


influenced Somali pbetiy as'Well*- 
furthering his cause/ Much of hlsv«w‘ ■ 
which was composed between 1 
1920 (the year he diedVwas ROM® 1 . 
and directed against his eDOTj-i-.. 
Samatar provides Interesting qd - • 
at ions from It, though one 
liked to see some of hese poems giY^. . 
in frill with parallel text. ,' • '. . 

The political poetry of Sotc j 
exemplified by the vers f T . „ a ?r!d ; 
Mahammad 'Abdilie - H u'; ' 
others, has a message:. Wl B J. 
preferable to talk aod 
resort to the use of arms- «Lui e '> , 
unfortunate that this ' 

principle has not always beeri ob»H« ;: . 
In practice in Somalia. . ■ '/j J,- ■ 

Journey : through _ 

Mohammed Amin, Dupcap 
and Brian Tetley; with. 
tiori by the late Wdliarn lfo^^ . 
reepndy been published 
y Head, f 


The text contains a — , 
with 150 colour jAptop” 1 "*- • * 
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PRAXIS AND ACTION 

RICHARD J.BERN 8 TEIN 
IMinUnding nan ■■ an agent, a being 
mtlnuausiy engaged In various forma of 
0 MMfa one of Uw common alma of modern 
dfenohan indeed It can be seen aa the 
MpoM d inlarest among the four main 
Briwporvylpost-Hagallnn) philosophical 
regissnls- Marxism, existent laEsm, 
Mnlbraand analytical philosophy, this 
HHanmlnei lira concern which each of 
MtnxNffflentl has with human action, and 
Match conWBules to tha Inquiry. 

Upson 1971 Uat price: £1800 
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CHARLES BRANDI 
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ityem of mate- production In 
*<rtng the IBth century. The 
S?SS’.£ ni# , book d,ic,lb « the key 
Wro of iha main outwork industries, and 
g"»NS broad chronology of their rise and 
««f the count of tha 1 olh century. There 
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POWER AND AUTHORITY IN 
THE VICTORIAN CITY 

DEREK FRASER 

By what route and for what reasons did English 
urban authorities become powerful agencies 
with broad social purposes? This It the central 
question explored In this book and answers 
are sought through a comparative treatment of 
swan English towns during the Vtotorlan period 
There Vraa nothing obvious about (ha trana- 
formatlon from the days of Whig reform in the 
1 830s to tha days of urban aouallim In tha 
1890s. As the Hral chapter explains, Whig 
Interest In reform was based upon [udlctsL 

E olltlcal and sdm HstraOve concern*. Only a 
sndful ol Benthamite radiants glimpsed the 
ameliorative possibilities of loom government 
reform and then In terms much narrower thBn 
Ihoaa which eventually ensued 
180 pages 1979 List price; CiaSO 
SALE PRICE! 68.80 

THE MASTER THINKERS 

ANDRE QLUCK8MANN 
“How ia It possible to see the Gulag as the 
outcome of Marxism?" Andr6 Qluakamsnn 
poses this question, and Mb compelling book 
gives ■ new critique of Marx and Marxism in 
ine light ollheGutsa 
Marx was not a solitary genius; he must be 
viewed In a context whloh includes (he work of 
Flchla; Hegel and Nietzsche. This book Is a 
study or the ‘master thinkers', end of the 
InleVeotual environment in which Man evolved 
Me Ideas Glucksmsnn finds a common basic 
theme In these writers' works - that of 
domination- which Imposes a particular way 
Of thinking about political order. 

308 pages 18B0 List price: £18.50 
8AU PfllCBi S8.95 . 

DEAR RUSSELL- DEAR 
JOURDAIN 

A Commentary on RusaelFs 
Logic, Based on His 
Correspondence with Philip 
Jourdaln 

I. GRATTAN'GUINNESS 
Russalf ■ eonldbutlons to logic haw been 
discussed hitherto almost entirely from his 
published writings This book draws principally 
on unpublished materials, especially Ns 
lenolhy correspondence from 1902 to 1919 
with Philip Jourdaln. Muoh new information is 
' 'ed on RusaaVt unsuccessful stlsmpts 


descriptions and existence, Me treatment of 
Canlorlen sat theory, and the preparation with 


FORM AND IDEOLOGY IN 
CRIME FICTION 

STEPHEN KNIGHT 

Crime fiction Is enormously successful, yet this 
cultural phenomenon remains largely wtlhoul 
analysis In this book Stephen Knight studies 
different kinds of highly popular crime Ration 
to show their saotal funotion drawing on 
reoent work In the sociology ol literature, 
which has explained how stories both shape 
and ratify our response lo Ure world. 

224 pages 19B1 List prlCK £1750 
8ALE PRICE: 66.95 

ISADORA AND ESENIN 

GORDON McVAY 

An examination of tire love affair end marriage 
between Esenin and Isadora Duncan - one of 
the strangest, stormiest iataons In recorded 
history. Isadora had sworn never to many, and 
when she broke her vow It was to many a man 
many years her lunlor, with whom she nad no 
language In common. MeVa/a research draws 
from Esenin's end Isadora's own writings from 
the memoirs end tetters of virtually everyone 
who knew Iha two from hla awn Interviews with 
some of them, end from contemporary 
newspaper end magazine accounts 
335 puss Illustrated 1 980 List prloa: £1500 
SALE PRICE: 67.95 

THE CONSCIENCE OF THE 
VICTORIAN STATE 

EDITED BY PETER MARSH 
This volume of specialty written essays by 
leading historians -among them Joseph 
Hamburger, Richard Helmsuuller. John Call 
and Peter Marsh- analyses the concerns ol the 




ch the govemtaBdftes sought (6 
rlnolplas ol conduct enidihnr 

Mfl pages 1979 List price: 622.60 
BALE PRICE: 69.95 

COCKBURN’S MILLENNIUM 

KARL MILLER 


DICKENS AND THE 
INVISIBLE WORLD 
Fairy Talas. Fantasy and 
Novel- Making 

HARRY STONE 

This study considers tire ways In which fairy 
stories, folklore, dreams, myths, signs end 
correspondences entered Dickens’ 
Imagination and shaped Ms notion. Although 
Ihe Impulse toward fantasy has long been 
recognised as central to Dickens' art II has 
never before been given comprahenalvo 
treatment In Dfbftene and Ihe fnWifbte World, 


Harry Slone considers every Important aspect 
of Dickens’ traffic with fantasy- the historical 



VICO AND CONTEMPORARY 
THOUGHT 

GIORGIO TAGLIACOZZO 
Giambattista Vico, Iha Neapolitan philosopher 
who lived from t888 to 1 744. hat been celled 
Tha most unacknowledged source of Ideas In 
Iha history of phllosoph/. In the peel decade, 
however, his recognition aa a seminal thinker 
hoe progressively Increased Some lodav 
consider hie genius as Innovative as that ol 
Rlemann In geometry, Mandolin blotogy or 
Einstein in physios. 

This volume, containing an Introduction, 
(wanly- seven original essays by outstanding 
authorities and a lew commenteriaa, la broadly 
articulated In two parti of approximately equal 
length, which respectively explore the possible 


370 pages 1980 List price: 617.50 
SALE PRICE; 6B.9B 

THE FREUDIAN SUP 
Psychoanalysis and Textual 
Criticism 

SEBASTIANO TIMPANARO 
In an Iconoclastic work of fl real verve and 
precision, Tlmpansro - the Italian author ol On 
Materiatism - submits peycho-snatyale to lie 
lire) serious end sustained arlUque by e 
Marxist Tlmpenaro develops hliorttlolima of 
Freud through the highly novel optic of his 
own special skills as a classical phtiologlat- 
Uslng the lechmquaeol textual criticism, he 
recoftetdera tha most famous cases of 'stlpcT 
and ’pare praxes’ analysed by Freud In 77re 
Psrahopilhoiogy of Everyday Ufa. and argue* 
that In virtually every osae.Frauda 
azplanalfoni of them ere artaltwyor 

240 pages 1975 Ust price: £800 
BALEPRICEt 63,95 

THE POLITICS OF 
LANDSCAPE 

Rural Scenery and Society In 
English Poetry! 1 630-1 660 

JAMES TURNER 




600 pages 1950 Ltol prloa: £184)0 
BALE PRICE: 67.95 

UNFIT FOR MODEST EAR8 
A Study of Pornographic, 
Obscene end Bawdy Works 
Written or Published In 
England In the 8econd Half 
of the Seventeenth Century 

ROGER THOMPSON 
The drat part of the study briefly describee the 
classical end continental background ol erotlo 
writing, end altitudes to sexuality In England In 
the earlier seventeenth century. The eecood, 
and largest section analyses tne works by 
subject matron Mxual instruction satires 
■.* against pvrften eamatify; woke concerned .. 
with prostilutes and bswda malrtnwnfel - 
sexuality obecenp court satires, afledla on 
Roman Gethotio HoanlkNUnea* works posing 
aa medfoaltraallBBA vfsuil pornography ana 
inflation and tire iraaolexlHidod sexual 
metaphor*. The third part investigates tha 
backgrounds of known writers end of soma 
fortyTdamiflnMe readers or mynara of 
pornography. . 1 

2S4 pages 1979 List price 6 1200 
&ALEPRICI: £7.96 

DISRAELI. DERBY AND THE 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
The Political Journals of '. 
Lord Stanley, 1 849-1 869 
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The' concerns ol the book carry II beyond Ha 
Immediate subject mailer. The author ralsea 
uestlans about Ihe statue ol Uw IHeraty text. 



290 pages 192 llirslrmtions 1979 

UW price: £1 MO 
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JOHN COWPER POWYS 
The Saturnian Quart a 
Critical Study of HI* Prose 
and Work*. 2nd Edn. 

a WILSON KNIGHT • ■ 
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deep works o 
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TRAGEDY AND MYTH IN 
ANCIENT GREECE 

JEAN-PlfeRRE VERNANT AND 
PIERRE V|DAL-NAQUET 
Their reading of anotenl society Is modem, 
Hrdd and whole and the distinction Js the 
consistent Bhjmlnalkm ol detail by minds 
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George Steiner 

Geoffrey Green 

Literary Criticism and (he 
Structures of History: Erich 
Auerbach and Leo Spitzer 
186pp. University of Nebraska 
Press. 

0 8032 2108 8 

"Comparative Literature'’ is not 
altogether unlike M Jourdain’s 
discovery of “prose" in Le Bourgeois 
gentilhomme. The comparison of 
works from different Languages, 
epochs, literary traditions, has been 
practised, consciously or not, by 
critics, scholars and the general reader 
from - time immemorial. Such 
comparison is already methodical in 
Roman readings of Attic and 
Hellenistic texts. Has (here ever been a 
perception nnd use of reading more 
comparative, than that, say, of 
Matthew Arnold or Snintsbury? The 
transmutation of the comparative 
approach into an academic discipline, 
most notably in American colleges 
and graduate school s , comes very nea r 
to being an accident. Before and during 
the Second World War, a number or 
eminent European philologists and 
textual scholars, often unwelcome 
in Ibo traditional "Eng Lit" 


departments,, persuaded their more or 
less sceptical hosts to iniliate 
programmes in comparative litera- 
ture. The extreme precariousness of 
such programmes when they were 
brought back to the world of British 
universities illustrates the very special 
strengths and constraints or the 
American situation during the 1940s 
and 1950s. 

Among the polyglot migrants who 
brought both their native high culture 
and specialized philological-historical 
training to the new world, Erich 
Auerbach and Leo Spitzer may well 
have been the most eminent (though 
(he contributions and Influence of a 
Rend Wellek or a Renato PoggioJi 
were scarcely less than those of 
Auerbach's Mimesis and of Spitzer’s 
linguistic-critical papers). It is not easy 
to think of a ranking ''comparator 
today who did not, at some point, 
come under the direct aegis either of 
Auerbach at Yale or of Spitzer of 
Johns Hopkins, ft was (here that (he 
current style of pedagogy and research 
was established In that rather 
amorphous field which Goethe had 
designated as the study of 
Weitfitererur, and to which the 
University of Geneva hod in the 
nineteenth century, very probably, 
been the first to assign 9 rubric under 
the name Uttirature giniraie (surely a 
most adequate title). 


Geoffrey Green's idea of a parallel 
study of Auerbach and Spitzer, and of 
the changes which their enforced 
transplant to the United Slates caused 
both in their own vision and in the 
profession of academic literary 
studies, is a very promising one. 
Unfortunately, it is executed with an 
unusual mixture of pedantry and 
preciousness, and with a nearly 
unfailing falseness of touch In regard 
to the 'Tost worlds" from which the 
two men and their works came. 

The reader needs to have advanced 
well into this monograph before it is 
made clear to him that the differences 
in the destinies of Auerbach and 
Spitzer on the one hand, and of Karl 
Vossler and E. R. Curtius on the other 
(this foursome is central to Green's 
project), arose from the fact 'that the 
former were Jews, the latter 
"Aryans". Had there not been this 
difference, of course, neither 
Auerbach nor Spitzer might, via 
Istanbul, have come to New Haven, 
Connecticut, or Baltimore, Maryland 
(one is induced to such geographical 
specificity by Green's reference to 
Spitzer's birth "in Vienna, Austria"). 
Omissions are drastic: thus the 
striking closeness of Auerbach’s 
‘‘humanistic historicism" and 
commitment to "realism" to the 
thought and writings of Lukfics is 
nowhere alluded to. Often, Green's 


Contextualist cases 


Christopher Norris 

T. K. Seung 

Semiotics and Thematlcs In 
Hermeneutics 

242pp. New York; Columbia 
University Press. $29.50. 

0231054106 

The singularly graceless title of this 
book at least has the merit of spelling 


out its aims and argumentative design. 
T. K. Seung 's evident fondness for 
triadic formulations extends to the 
three-volume sequence of which this is 
the final ana most ambitious 
instalment. (The previous volume. 
Structuralism and Hermeneutics, was 
reviewed in these pages on July 9, : ' 
1982). 

Seung sots out to achieve a 
perspective above all the present 
conflicts of Interpretative theory 'and 
practice. To .this end he conducts a 
running critique of their 

methodological assumptions, working 
toward a' syrtoplje overview., which' 

. would comprehend - and thus move ■ 
beyond - their Ihbuilt limitations. The' 
argument is Hegelian in this sense at 
Usast, allhough’Seung comes round to 
rejecting any too neat or logically 
binding application of Hegers 

categories. His approach is perhaps 
best described as a kind of negative 
dialectic, alert to the dangers, of 
premature abstraction which Seimg 
finds at work almost everywhere in 
modern critical theory. Whnt is 
needed, he argues, is a “cultural 
t hematics", n contextualized account 
of knowledge and meaning which 
would free Interpretation from the 
prison-house of reified concepts. 

Seung is of course not the first to 
take issue with structuralist theory on 
the grounds of its self-imposed 
restriction . to an' immanent or., 
'■syfichronle" frame of understanding, : 
Others - notably Fredric Jameson - 
Ijnve voiced the same doubts from a 
' Marxist standpoint, seeking to 
subsume the structuralist enterprise 
riithln a larger dialectic of history nnd 
.meaning.- Seurtg has n different 
dialectic in mind, as signalled by the 
fact that his book contains only passing 
allusions to Mane and current issues in 
Marxist interpretative theory- It 
belongs, in fact, to the broad tradition 
of German -hermeneutic' thought, an 
allegiance qualified by Seung's belief 
that hermeneutics requires a -more 
sensitive awareness of cultural 
diversity and change. Hence his appeal 
to the larger "pragmatic” dimension 
which - as he argues - must always 
elude the neat configurations of 
theory. His constant theme is therefore 
the relation between text and context, 
with the latter term undergoing a 
process of exploratory redefi ninon as it 


moves toward an adequately broad- 
based cultural grounding. 

There is much to admire in the 
book’s deft handling of complex 
arguments and its sharp-eyed 
perception of problems andparadoxes. 
Seung makes out a persuasive case foT 
revising our normative ideas of where 
the line should be drawn . between 
textual, meaning and the contexts 
which variously shape or affect it. In 
successive chapters he brings out this 
problem in relation to the "old” New 
Criticism, 10 structuralist poetics 
(exemplified by Roman Jakobson) and 
to modern hermeneutic theory, in the 
writings of Hans-Georg Gadamer and 
others. The aim at every stage is to 
point up the inherent limitations pf any 
interpretative outlook which ignores 
wider issues of contextual significance 
in pursuit of some notional structure of 
meaning within the text. Some of 
Seung’s examples are well worn by 
how, . including the famous 
inconclusive exchange of views 
between Cleanth Brooks and F. W. 
Bateson on the philosophic gist of 
Wordsworth’s "A slumber did my. 


Signifying styles 


Terence Hawkes 

SAndor Hervey 

Semiotic Perspectives 

273pp. George Alten and Unwin-. 

0 04 400026 X - 

Much of the squabbling which 
currently disfigures discussion of the' 

( ilace of. semiotics in literary criticism 
LOtf to dp with the. intruder's. apparent 
acko [appropriate credential. Being 
bdtn- new-fangled and foreign, our 
alarm systems tell us, it must inevitably 
ptovc pretentious and reductive, Amid 
the clamour. of a red-ralcrt, threatening 
bra voes encircle the suspect. 

SAndor Hervey's impressive volume 
should help to see some of them off. 
Not only does it serve as a valuable 
reminder of the long and continuous 
history of the study of signs, it also 
Offers an authoritative indication of its 
scope. In fact, it makes dear that forap 
activity whose- range includes 
anguishes and philosophy as well as the 
general field of human and animal 
behaviour, an interest in literary 
matters is not necessarily .a major 
concern. ■ Nor is its outlook 
irredeemably foreign. Some important 
Anglo-American interests In language, 
notably those manifest in J..L. Austin’s 
theory of speech-acts, hold a central 
place. 


meaning recedes into a grey blur: 
Auerbach's notion "that literary 
evolution was a coherent and fluid 
movement has influenced current 
conceptions of literary structure as a 
system”. One thing Spitzer did not 
have when he acquired nis Matura was 
“a bachelor of arts degree". Mimesis 
is not "published" In 1946, but 
"released’ 1 . After marriage, you and I 
might "have” or, if you will, 
“produce" a son: Spitzer "sires” 
one. 


The question becomes: what can be 
salvaged from a book so indistinctly 
thought and so poorly composed? The 


spirit seal". Others are more striking 
and resourcefully argued. 

In support of his contextualist case, 


doctrine during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. He argues, in 
brief, that scholars have often falsified 
the poet's allegorical design by 
construing it in terms of a Thomist 
theology founded on wholly different 
assumptions. Dante’s ''trinitarian 
allegorical sensibility" found its closest 
parallel in the doctrines of faith 
propounded by St Bonaventure. 
Aquinas forsook that vision in favour 
of a radically dualist outlook deriving 
from Aristotelian logic. This teaching 
looked to analogy, rather' than 
allegory, as its privileged mode of 
understanding, For Seung, such cases 
of revisionist interpretation exemplify 
the ways in which an alien context can 
work to undermine - or complicate - 
the notion of inherent textual meaning. 

These examples serve os anchor- 
points in the complicated progress of 


section on Auerbach is mediocre 
throughout. Obvious points are made 
with reference to his modulation from 
an essentially philological and text- 
critical point of view to one of 
anguished humanism. Green rightly 
directs attention to that curious 
innocence of moralistic bias which 
undermines certain aspects of Mimesis 
(cf, the celebrated dismissal of 
Cervantes) . But to be told that 
Auerbach "proceeds to analyze his 
literary texts in his distinctive 
meticulous, sensitive, intelligent 
manner" or that “the historical 
conditions had asserted to him the 
ambiguous nature of universal truth" 
is to be told both too little and too 
much. The man and his manner 
remain spectrally academic. 


Seung’s theoretical argument. It is a 
strength of his book that theory never 
becomes detRched from a sense of its 
practical applications. Indeed, this 
two-way movement of interpretative 
thought is his major theme and 
philosophic rationale. An appeal is 
always open from the logical 
deliberations of theory to the wider 
contexts of cultural history. No doubt 
this explains why Seung’s treatment of 
semiotics derives more from the 
American pragmatist tradition (Peirce 
nnd Morns) than from the current 
high-powered French variety. 

These issues ore confronted most 
squarely in Seung's closing chapter on 
Hegelian method and logic. He is 
clearly Indebted to Hegel for the 
generalized idea of a "cultural 
tnematics" which develops through a 
retrospective grasp of its own complex 
and manifold prehistory. On the other 
hand he is unable to endorse the all- 
embracing explanatory claims of 
Hegelian logic, In this he follows the 
philosopher J. N. Findlay, who denies 
the categorical validity of Hegel's 
triadic schema while acknowledging - 


Matters get livelier when i { ^ 
to Spitzer, who was, indeed 

ongTnal and interesting oife 

principals. Green elicits ronfiX 
the strain of pure, almost 259 
intuition which Spitzer brought* ofa 
understanding of literaiv 
Without the mysterious "did" fofa 
reader-scholars sensibility, ft 
process of empathy, of penetrafi^ 
illumination, would not tour 
Spitzer, each critical act mandates, 
separate appeal to the heavew" 
Hence Spitzer s understanding of fa 
genius of Claudel, hence his hunch » 
close to the vita! persuasions of Waiw 
Benjamin, "that mystical reljttoK 
ecstasy may be considered Si, 
metaphor . for philological 


interpretation". What ememsftoffl 
Green s observations is the fact dm 
Spitzer had posed and solved f« 
himself what is, more and more 
evidently, the essential dilemma fa 
contemporary hermeneutics ud 
literary criticism: can there be im 
underwriting of interpretation and of 
value-judgments which is not, in fa 
final analysis, "theological"? 

It is when, he touches on ibex 
aspects of Spitzer’s position and 
suggests how they evolved from an 
astringent ideal of traditional 
scholarship, that Professor Green 
makes us aware of what his essay 
might and ought to have been. 


with reservations - its usefulness In 
terms of productive insight. As Seung 
puts it, the problem is always to decide 
which particular form of "thematic 
resolution" applies in any given care of 
dialectical conflict. Hegelian logic 
suppresses the diversity of cultural 
contexts by imposing its ovn 
Procrustean scheme of abstract 
conceptualization. Hence Seua^ 
attempt "to replace his [Hegers] 
logical necessity with existential 
contingency as the center: of afl 
thematic conflicts". • __ . .. j 
Like nny such appeal, this involves 1 
basic faith in the community of human 
understanding, the prevalence « 
commonsensc interpretative .noma 
and a deep continuity of cultural 
awareness beneath all its chqpgiiig 
manifestations.. Given these laqfl 
commitments, it is perhaps. npt 
surprising that Seung avoids direct 
confrontation with recent (post- 
structuralist) literary theory in its mow 
radical forms. Nevertheless his mm 
has a clear-headed vigour and j 
confident sweep of argument wuM 
many will find persuasive. 


Dr Hervey's project involves 
nothing less than a survey of the broad 
extent of semiotic studies, seeing there 
q unified discipline within which a 
number of traditions and perspectives 
interact. It is a bold and imaginative 
effort of synthesis which produces an 
effective, clarifying map. Several 
useful distinctions emerge, for 
instance, between the visions of the 
subject's two founding fathers, 
Ferdinand de Saussure and C. S. 
Peirce. Peirce's notion of "semiotic" 
has a far. wider range than that of 
Saussure's sfmiologie. What .Saussure 
designated as a slgne, Peirce classified 
as a 'symbol". For Saussure, the field 
of signei constituted the total arfea of 
investigation; for Peirce, symbols were 
merely a sub-category (along with 
"icons ' and ‘'indexes”) of a larger one. 
Thus, where Saussure's work develops 
a theory of ’[systems of conventions for 
communication”, ‘Peirce’s "semiotic” 
is a theory of signification itself. As 
Hervey succinctly puts it, the grand 
saope of Peirce's design ensures that 
Saussure ssdmlologle stands in relation 
to it “roughly as the rpap of a country 1 
does to the .map of the whole world. 

Taking the broader outlook as his 
Concern, Hervey surveys art extensive 

from Charles 
Morris s behavioural’' semiotics and 
Luis Prieto’s theory of 'Tacle 
semique” through the work of Austin 
and John Searfe (in which "speech-, 
aots are Spen as a category of semiotic 
acts) on to functionalism, the work of 
Barthes, the semiotics of literary style 


■[largely concerned with Bureau and . level of a set of merely felicitous trkfo 
Michael Riffaterre), the cinema (the of style seems slightly flat-foot^- 
work of Christian Metz), and the After all, the distinction presufW 
animal world of zoo-semiotics. here between the functions of logic am 

An on and a dear 

preference for the "sdentifico-rational nnst-structuralism can be said U 
approach" does not of course obviate Jha lenw Onc?' Barthes's ekgkij 

employment of C paradox as a JJJJ t* 

s-arsrM SrSrf-isssS 


— xxuihhu Dannes, 
receives rather short shrift in this context 


°d"oK n b“ noie", 

i° ^ vent and intuit t i, an tjS» which It seeks to replace. VeJ 
objects of observed fact through the sole nJlint silrelv is that Barilo 

Mhorityofan Q Hgl„al4X.ld„ gf t XSg ^ freedom 

limitations imposed by 

_ With point de me reduced by' cordd he?) 1^ ^ 

admonition is said to wither into a nj an iP u l at i ve semi 0 1 dot* 
licence for the exerciseof “n n to hive that 7 ou 
■ flair for clever analysis, supported by a- no ‘ mea J? $*££, - " - J ' 

commitment to a particular political P roferflb,e to °r e ^‘: : = . ■ 

standpoint. Barthes's Marxism, in . - t ^iHuRofslat** . 

..hort, jubyens the possibility ?f any J?3!£2SSfi? £985' 


standpoint. Barthes's Marxism, in . - t ^iHuKofslai^ 

- sh .°rt, subverts the possibility of any Despite oMasiDnalanditieiot^^ 
scientific theory of semioli* in his and style this remalns aj 
work, which accordingly dwindles to a book - A , *l e ?! thy froMi 

progression of paradoxes (the sorted growing discipline iht 

structure highly esteemed we are tnlH capable of a unique 
. for its positive" expla^tor^proMftjes stody of the ^ 

exlinio d° w ngradine °f Barthes's capably supplied them 
exemplary rhetorical deftness to the authoritative study. r ■ 
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teg* years ago I was offered by 
Sony Blunt the opportunity to 
aajoaue any one of the major blocks 
d Italian Seicento drawings in the 
nnd library. The options were very 
rife -only the drawings by Guerano 
itre already allocated - and they 
BKfaded the splendid collection of 
torino by me Caracci, Roman 
tarings, Bolognese drawings, and 
(Wings by Stefano della Bella and 
aidless other artists. My choice fall 
os fa drawings of Domenichino. The 
Rgoo for this was part critical, part 
Kxfemlc and in part dictated by the 
quality of the drawings themselves. It 
ns critical in that no artist's stock 
dichhad once stood so high had fallen 
ate so low. Surelv, I told myself, 
iWnj china's works must possess 


fcaienichlno's works must possess 
some of the qualities with which they 
me at one time credited. It was 
xriunic in that the drawings 
presented almost the whole contents 
oiDomenkhino’s studio at his death. 
U «y covered his entire career, and 
since they numbered some 1750 sheets, 
ins reasonable to suppose that they 
nuld enable his creative processes to 
le defined. It was qualitative in that 
mny of the drawings not only 
ehadated the complete works but 
we in their own right works of art. 
ffe preparation of the catalogue was a 
bborioui and sometimes a frustrating 
tel (for days together smiling putto 
toes looked up from the arey-blue 



....... St**’ U / 1 

Domenichlno's " The Way to Calvary", reproduced from the book reviewed here. 


(and to a lesser extent those of 
Baglione and Malvasf a) are so rich , so in Santa Maria (n Traste vere , an all tiut 
vivid and so sympathetic that they forgotten commission till Spear, in 
enable the painter to be apprehended 19o9, rightly identified some drawings 
as a human being and not merely as for it previously regarded as rejected 
an artistic personality. The only major studies for Sant' Andrea della Valle, 
error In Bellori's' lire relates to the The sixteen-page catalogue entry for 
weak frescoes of Scenes from the the frescoes and altarpieces in the 


odylhit I understood Domenichino as 
an artbt but that 1 understood the 
tows that differentiated him from all 
« to contemporaries. They were a 
raiter not or style but of sensibility. 

More consistent in his artistic aims 
'ten that Influential, chameleon figure 
Caracci, more highly 
j®wtea than Albani, a drop-out from 
wScuola di Grammallca at Bologna 
work is conspicuously lacking In 
“JJktaal staipina, more self-critical 
Lanfranco, on whose loosely 
jNzed ■ Correggiesque frescoes 
■“km i scholars have placed so much 
apaas. Domenichlno’s gifts were 
those of a great artist, 
the Windsor drawings revealed 
,m fiff n atlv© effort which went 
■» the making of his major works. Its 
parallel occurs in Raphael, and in 
““tense, and this alone, nis work was 
Wtofcsque. When visitors to Rome 
JJJj seventeenth and eighteenth 
“tar looking at Raphael’s 
ffNof, passed on to 
£®flai^os "LaBt Communion of 
of £ was In tacit recognition 
Bo fact. The preliminary drawings 

Lie ftj? ln in S ™ the Royal Library, 
gmov'ng studies for the figure o\ 
rjSunt and the records of the 


works, the Cappella della Strada Cupa .Domenichino was unable to resolve, 

p &/ t a 11 1 ...* j ■■ ■ _i • r 


Legend of ' Apollo in the National 
Gallery in London, which have been' 
shown from documents to have been 
painted a decade later than he thought. 
The evidence for some areas is stronger 
than for others, but by and large Ute 
nqthor of a monograph on 
Domenichino is operating on n firm 
platform of fact. 

In the present book the catalogue 
entries for Domenichlno's fresco cyclps 
arc beyond praise. The great 
commissions of the artist's first period 
in Rome, especially the fresco cycle 
at GroUaferrata, are handled con- 


The sixteen-page catalogue entry for 
the frescoes and altarpieces in the 
' Cappella del Tesoro of the Duomo at 
Naples, to which Domenichino 
devoted the last decade of his life, is of 
exemplary thoroughness. 

The text of the book comprises a 
biography, an excellent ana highly 
articulate chapter on “The Artist s 
Personality and Intellectual 
Concerns 1 ' a survey of the paintings 
and drawings, short -sections on 
Domenichino as architect and designer 
qnd on the painter’s studio, and an 
epilogue. In the survey the paintings 
and drawings are separated from each 
other. Spear's concern Is with the 


which Claude in the 1640s is commonly 
believed to have owed a substantial 
debt. The landscapes are not 
documented and are not discussed in 
detail by his biographers, and one of 
them only, on the basis of drawings, is 
approximately datable. The problem 
they present is soluble by the eye 
alone. Here Spear goes seriously 
astray. Our only secure guide for 
Domenichino’s development as a 
landscape painter is provided by the 
landscape backgrounds of works that 
are exactly datable, but in the present 
book this criterion is consistently 
ignored in favour of the doubtful 
testimony of inventory references. The 
evidence of the works themselves is 
that Domenichino was probably the 
most important landscape painter of 
his time. Spear will have none of this. 
"A painter of .Domenichino's 
intellectual makeup," he declares in a 
passsage of surprising naivety, “would 
have resisted deep involvement in this 
genre, particularly if he was concerned 
to establish a reputation as a history 

S ainter and earn a lot of money .... 
ince only a small number of lost 
Landscapes have substantial claim to 
authenticity on the basis of early 
documental ion, there is no reason to 
assume much greater activity by 
Domenichino than is indicated by two- 
score extant paintings". On one 
occasion, at Frascati, Domenichino is 
said to have been assisted by a 
professional landscape painter, 
Giovanni Battista Viola, and for Spear 
Viola was “the real landscape specialist 
of the two". Methodologically this 
• view is indefensible. On one occasion, 
iii the Villa Ludovisi, Domenichino 
and Viola are seen working side by 
ride, and there is a world of aifference 
between Domenichino's noble, pTe- 
Cl&udi&n landscape, with its coherent 
structure culminating in n town on a 
cliff, and Viola's diffuse, eclectic 
composition. One of Domenichino’s 
finest landscapes, . “Landscape with St 
. . John baptising" In the Fitzwilllam 


and the prehminnry drawings for that ^de, and there is a world of difference 
reason lack the lucidity of those for the betwee0 Domenichino’s noble, pTe- 
great Roman commissions. Yet for Q au dian landscape, with its coherent 
s P ear structure culminating in n town on 8 

a highly sophisticated aesthetic cliff, and Viola's diffuse, ecleclu 
prevails. The pendenlives and the composition. One of Donienichino’j 
Attempted. Martyrdom of San finest landscapes, “Landscape with Si 
Gennaro at PozzuoH, which span. . John baptising" In the .Fitzwilllam 
nine years of work, are stunning Museum, is here reattributed |o Viola 
examples of Domenichino's hyper- (and is not for that reason Illustrated), 
'classic style .... This is his final and Domenichino's responsibility fora 
istillation and inteiidlfication of number of other perfectly authentic 
selected principles of classic art, landscapes is also denied. Conversely 
_ , . • . . . 1 'the^ plates include, as genuine works, at 

Classical elements are certainly j^ ast three landscapes which are not by 
present In both the frescoes nnd the Domenichino, 

altarpieces, but to my mind this , .. , 

analysis represents a . misreading of Some 

Domenichino's late style. One oT its friends, and Domenichino is a close. 


Classical elements are certainly 
present in both the frescoes nnd the 
altarpieces, but to my mind this 
analysis represents a . misreading of 
Domenichino's late style. One of its 


Eg^cal .responses of the on- 
ttplam the way in which the 
Cge was once regarde’d and should 

SSRSssnj 0 ^- Beneatb a 

to tmnH^ re ^ ratl0n ^ 0, rt en *chino was 


spicuously well, hiew documents prove completed work of art, not with in 
conclusively that the most Important of genesis. To take one example only , the 
them, the Scenes from the life of St two 

Cecilia in the Poiet Chapel of San Luigi fnaeo of “The Building of the Abbey 
del Frances!, were commissioned of Grottaferrata differ from one 
somewhat earlier than had been another not simply in technique (as 
supposed, in 1612, and were finished in .Spear s catalogue entry indicates) but 
1615. Back In Bologna in 1617, In more fundamental ways as weU. and 
Domenichino sinned I contract for In the text these ought properly to have 
SlSfafi Chairel o the been discussed. Similarly’ ‘ r Dlana at the 
Duomcf at iid fff related Chase" , dirorced from 

documents are fiere published In studies, is treated as if it were an aria 
extenso for the first time. The painter academic exercise, b “i 

himself declared "that he bad been in pages in thfa section of the s book jre 
oaradise the entire time he stayed In devoted to the three great altaipleces 
lano", but the beatific atmosphere _of 


the Assumption and may well have no } iwoj. ne ia a -injpii/ 
been painted, with some -studio PJJJJjJ w ?. r £ ' s "*?* 
assistance, for Snnt’Anna del 1 lt fh J 8 

Fiimhflfdl The Recount of it siven in documcnlcuj aikk It is tho , more 
thfr h£S i distressing that lade of ocular contact 
this book is wholly incorrect. . ^, rk| the failure tq see it as it 

Historically Domenichino s reputa- is, and as it was seen when it was first 
lion is based not only on bis figure produced, should cast its shadow oh 
paintlngB but on his landscapes, to this otherwise admirable book'. 


tssn * rtyr> 

Rosa", is dt Poznan. The drawing what in Titian’s original must have 

connected by Spear with this .work been -'an unparalleled sqnse of 

must be for an entirely different atmospheric 


tooSii -■! ■ 8t w hose work was must be for an entirely ainerem 
fcrmi resoonse to human painting, since it is illuminated from 

for ° uman . Predicaraents. Even the right, while the Poznan 
Diana IKP’/J im P res sive painting "Madonna” is lit strongly from the left. 
(22:® ™ Chase" in the Borahese 


fieri' J mT Chwc " in { he Borghese 
preceded by sensuous 


jul every aetau from every 
its very elaborate 
lalSrn 8 muc * 1 new :Hght.on 

on-a scale 
-A' ^ writer on 
^fc^atarfs. tw|o great 
'& *hwh : . is ihe 
0 Windsor drawings 
excellence, oftfie 
«... „ The' lives of ' 
, . hy Pastori afid BbUori • 


In 1621, on the election 




the frescoes In the.cnotr is ctanneu in 
the new book. In the .choir of Sant 
Andrea della Valle Domeoichma 
seems to have been responsible }9 r 
Intervening stucco , aecorauon, to- 
which the larger figures recall the work 

works he undertook at.tbe same time 
are here ; handled particularly . well 
afterwards- he ana 


What in Titian’s original must have 
been an unparalleled sepe of 
atmospheric richness, a- oneness 
between figures and landscape, in 
Domenichino’s Is made separate and 
distinct. There is a rarefidd air that 
seems to have passed thfou ah a filter 
and become antithetical to. Venetian 


comes 


oiapei in oan 

and they were associated once more to 
one Of Drmfonichlnb’it last Homan 


emotive responses of the .^two 
Dominicans their terrified faces 
and eaergetic bodllyreactiona-take 
priority over the Venetian sense of. 
Continuity; between figures and 
• setting. ’ /. , . 

This Ptot bf the book contains drjly one 
'majorrsurorise, the uw of^e. term 
■ "Hvoet-Classlcism to describe , the 

•Domenichino - in 'Naples. 
decoration of the jCapoeUa dejTesojo 
fa generally conceiyed :;.to • have 
presented : : problems ; - /. '-Whicn, 


A fresh and stimulating introduction to the, history of 
Western art from Aneierit Greece to the. present day 
- for readers.df all ages' ; : . ■ 
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Moderately modernistic 


Andrew Saint 

Nordic Classicism 1910-1930 
180pp. The Museum of Finnish 
Architecture, Kasarmikata 24, 
Helsinki. £12.50. 

951 9229 21 3 

We forget it now, but the architecture 
most warmly admired in this country 
thirty years ago, as it had been for 
thirty years before that, was not 
German or French or even American, 
but Scandinavian. Today, a dim sense 
lingers on thfit the tradition of 
Scandinavian interior design and 
furniture is somehow superior to our 
own. But the respect and affection 
which British architects felt for their 
Scandinavian counterparts and which 
decisively shaped the looks of 
buildings ns diverse as Norwich City 
Hall, the RIBA's Headquarters and 
the Royal Festival Hall, have vanished 
entirely. 

This catnlogue-cum-book, the 

E roduct of an exhibition held at the 
fuse urn of Finnish Architecture in 
1982, is a reminder of that connection 
- or more precisely, of the strongest 
link in the chain. In all tour 
Scandinavian countries, the pattern of 
architecture between 1900 and 1950 
falls into clear, comprehensible 

K 'rinds. First came “National 
omanticism" in which Finland, 
seeking tokens of cultural identity 
perhaps more urgently than Norway, 
Denmark or Sweden, achieved most 
ardent expression through, the arts- 
and-crafts oriented architecture of 
Etiel Saarinen and Lars Sonck. There 
ensued, from about 1910, a reaction 
towards •' greater discipline and 
elegante, the phase of “Nordic 
Classicism" which is the business', of 
this book. This was led by Sweden and 
Denmark, the older and richer 
nations, with British architects 
looking chiefly towards the Swedish 
work of Ragnar Ostberg, Gunnar 
Aspiund and Ivar Tengbom. 
Scandinavian Classicism burst upon a 
wider world at the Gothenburg 
Exhibition of 1923. Thereafter a 


practically all turned to functionalism. 
But Scandinavian Modernism always 
wore a relaxed face which made it 
acceptable to the cautious, dogma- 
feanng English. Many younger post- 
war British designers came to feel that 
its greatest exponent. Alvar Aalto the 
Finn, was the touchstone for what a 
humane, liberal type of modern 
architecture ought to be about. Aalto, 
indeed, still fills that role for certain - 
architectural theorists like Kenneth 
Frampton fa contributor to this 
volume), wno wish to rescue the 
reputation of the Modern Movement 
from the accusations of error and 
rigidity so easily levelled against 
Gropius and Le Corbusier. Aalto’s 
star, perhaps, has never been higher; 
but his predecessors have been 
unfairly eclipsed. 

In some ways Nordic Classicism 
grew naturally from the romantic 
phase which preceded it. ustberg’s 
Stockholm City Hall, the most visible 
public monument of the period , 
illustrates this well. Ostberg won the 
commission us early as 1903, but it was 
erected (after manifold changes of 
brief and style) only in 1909-23. A 
building with a grand lake-side 
setting, it beautifully reconciles 
Venetian stateliness ana richness with 
a lacy Swedish silhouette of cupolas 
and turrets. Inside, cool Classical 
interiors are decked out with 
handmade furnishings and metalwork 
in which everything is refined, pared 
down, elongated and made delicately 
sensual. Admiring British critics 
dubbed this blend of craftsmanship, 
restraint and sensuality “Swedish 
Grace", It pervaded Stockholm’s 
public interiors of the 1920s, like 


Soane in England, Ledoux in France 
and Schinkefin Germany, all of whom 
influenced, for instance, Asplund’s 
circular Stockholm Public Library of 
1920-28. Copenhagen in particular 
had a legacy of fine neo-classical 
buildings like Bindesboll's 
Thorvaldsen Museum which imparted 
a severity and power to certain Danish 
buildings of the period, from Carl 
Petersen’s tiny Faborg Museum to the 
huge Police Headquarters of Hack 
Kampmann and Aage Rafn. 

Nevertheless, following German 
architects and theorists like Heinrich 
Tessenpw, Paul Mebes and A.. E. 
Brinckmann, the Scandinavians 
valued neo-classicism's simplicity 
above its monumentally. The lure of 


pimage to 
on filso to 


procession of English architects and 
students made the pilgrimage to 
Stockholm, some going on ftlsoto 
Copenhagen and Helsinki. 

« Soon however the wheel turned 
again. Visitors to the Stockholm 
ExhibUidh' of 2930 . found that the 
Swedes, under' the leadership .of 
Aspiund and Sven Markellus, had 
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sections and a good introduction by 
Henrik Anderson of the Swedish 
Museum of Architecture, is clear and 
informative, and allows the reader to 
grasp the respective countries’ 
contributions to Nordic Classicism. 
The Norwegians seem to have been 
the least involved in the movement. 
The Finns were livelier, but the 
constraints of the post-independence 

G eriod limited their scope and the. one 
irge public monument of the time, 
J. 5. Sirdn's Parliament Building, 
seems sadly lumpish. In informal 
projects like the wood-built garden 
suburb of KSpvla near Helsinki they 
were unsurpassed, and in Aalto, who 
in the 1920s was working quietly in the 


WSSKsaaas 


When, after the cooped-up period of . 
the First World War, they were able to 
travel freely again in Europe, the 
famished Scandinavians fell upon 
Italian light, colour and texture with 


ecstasy. Yet what they cherished most 
were the plainer buildings. "Palladio, 
Palladio", wrote the Finnish architect 
Hilding Ekelund, "in dress uniform at 
every street comer, with columns, 
architraves, cornices - the whole 
arsenal. Impressive but tiring. 
Between them simple, bare houses, 
just walls and holes, but with distinct 
harmonious proportions." It follows 


provinces in the tradition of low-key 
Italian Classicism, they possessed an 
architect of astonishing future elastic- 
ity. The Danes were drier and less 
absolutely committed to Classicism, 
but could boast some original interior 
designers like Aage Ram and Kaare 
Klint, and were to the fore in promot- 
ing the kind of decent simplified 
housing projects which were to be 
typical of Scandinavian social demo- 
cracy. Danish Classicism was not 
especially influential abroad, but two 
Danes of the period, both still living, 


Danes of the period, both still living, 
left their mark in this countnr: S. E. 
Rasmussen, whose London: The Uni- 


that many of the nicest works of the 
period are simple, colour-washed 
villas and bousing projects. In 
Sweden, where good facing bricks 
were hard to obtain, even the big 
public buildings were often rendered 
and gaily painted; in Stockholm, 


Asplund's pretty, colourful Skandia 
Cinema and Tengbom’s pander 
Concert Hall. Its origins can be sought 
in the spadework done during the 
National Romantic period by the 
Swedish Society. of Arts and Crafts 
and in the teachings of I. G. Qason, 
the most respected architect of the 
previous generation. Little in English 
seems to be available on Qason, but it 
was under his influence that Aspiund 
and others set up the informal Klara 
School, through which most architects 
of the "Swedish Grace" persuasion 
passed. 

. On the' other hand, many 
Scandinavian designers hailedthe new 
classicism as a break with the 
undisciplined , chauvinist ic Vulgarities 
of the immediate past. They revered 
the I cleanliness- and sobriety 
represented by international neo- 
classicism of the years around 1800, by 


Tenebom’s concert hall is a rich blue, 
Asplund’s library a more traditional 
ochre. In' austerer Denmark, by 
contrast, plainer washes or brick 
surfaces prevailed. 

>. The arrangement of this dual- 


language catalogue, by nation and 
then by individual architect, with 
essays preceding each of the four 


que City remains after fifty years the 
most perceptive introduction to our 
capital’s architecture, and Ove Arup, 
to whose creative engineering skills 
many early Modem Movement build- 
ings in England owe their forms as 
well as their structures. 

Overwhelmingly, though, it was to 
the prosperous and settled culture of 
Sweden that admirers of Classicism 
looked. Here two figures particularly 
stand out. One is Ivar Tengbom, 
whose large practice included the 
delicate, twin-towered Hogalids 
Church set on a hill overlooking 
Stockholm, a couple of commercial 
palazzl which rise well above pastiche, 
and the colonnaded, ornamented 
Stockholm Concert Hall, perhaps the 


Architectural Association showd „ 
enterprising exhibition of his work 
to keep up the tradition of En i. 
lish reverence. The other and mote 
substantial figure is Gunnar Aspiund 
.An architect of immense assunna 
and vitality, his small oeuvre spans the 
whole range of Scandinavian archi- 
tecture during this period and ha 
Stockholm City Library is the central 
monument of Nordic Classicism- yeth 
was Aspiund also who devised the 
setting for the exhibition of 1930 
which drew eveiyone forward 
unrepentantly towards functionalism. 
He, more than the then obscurer 
Aalto, was the father of the 
Scandinavian Modem Movement. 

Finally, why did the Scandinavian 
achievement appeal so deeply in 
England? It seems mostly to be i 
matter of parallel development. In 
Sweden ana elsewhere, an arts-and- 
crafts tradition became blended with 
classicism; the same thing happened 
with English neo-Georgianism. Bm 
the Scandinavians brought to this 
fusion an extra originality which 
appealed to British architects looking 
for a compromise with modernism 
and the terrifying principles of Le 
Corbusier. The architects who weot 
Swedish, therefore, were (be 
moderate modernizers, people like 
Grey Womum, Giles Gilbert Scott 
and C. H. James, rather than diehuds 
like Lutyens or Biomfieid on the one 
hand, or young turks like Welh 
Coates or Maxwell Fry on the other. 
Their intelligent middle road is just 


Drop-dead effects 


Reyner Banham 

John Chase 

Exterior Decoration : Hollywood’s 

Inside Out Houses 

-124pp. Los Angeles: Hennessey and 


Ingalls. $19.95. 

09121588883 

Visitors Interested in the architecture 
of Los Angeles, weighed down by the 
massive “Gebhard and Winter" (the 
standard guide-book), are apt to wish 
that the authors had concentrated on 
fewer, more important buildings and 
left out most of those that require onfy 
a one-lino entry such as, "Greatly 
remodelled”. Gebhard and Winter 
have a case, however; many visitors 
wilt be looking for examples of minor 
genres peculiar to the area- Wavy Line 
Modeme for instance - and should be 
served. However, most of them will 
only be pursuing one or two of these' 
-fancies, and they will resent the space 
allotted to those that don't interest 
them,. - 

The answer proposed by some r when 
the guide first came out, was to remove 
the one-liners and transfer them into a 
series of “Freak Supplements" i one fbr 
: each fancy or building type - and here,- 
quite accidentally, is the first of them: 
John Chase’s scholarly study of "West 
Hollywood Re-Models". The book’s 
title explains why the houses are 
“inside-out" ■- they display on (he 
outside the kind of taste (sometimes 
called “Hairdresser Baroque") that is 
normally reserved for the dedent 
privacy of the interior. As one of 
Chase's captions has it: "The plants: 
and wall materials have been selected! 
for their color and textufal values in 
, much the same way as drapes would be 
, selected to harmonise with or contrast 
with a sofa.". 

Colour and. texture, however, are 
only half the story. In a sub-culture 
where • the interior decorator's 
ambitions are summed up in the epic 
phrase “I don’t want that people 
shou d say ‘How beautiful’, T want they 
should drop dead", extensive three- 

to will features such as baroque 


fountains, translucent replicas of the 
Venus dc Milo and vast chandeliers. 
And it is the transference of this sort of 
thing to the exterior that is the true 
essence of the style. 

Chase is very good on the two basic 
devices with which unremarkable 
facades can be elevated to the “drop- 
dead" category: the dip-on raise 
mansard roof (originally a restaurant 
mnnnerisln, hence Gounnet- 
Mansardic - a long-established sub- 
jstyle) and the “Woolf-Pullman Door" 


it once was. it arenuens msm w 
harking back to Classicism opce again, 
as they seem to be doing, they couJo 
do worse than go and see how it wu 
being done sixty years ago in m 
Sweden of Tengbom and Asp" 18 ® 
decently, cleverly and apove t ® 
quietly. “ •’ ' 


Chase's comments on nil ihh -are 
worth quoting for a numberof re 3 ®*'; 
but chiefly for the light they may sW 
an the attitude with which young 
architectural historians- (and not w? 
in California) set about their wort: 

What is so astonishing abou ‘ fj 


with its arched or segmented door- 
surround rising into the mansard 
above. Its inventor, John Woolf, is the 
nearest thing to a founder the style can 
boast, and tnus'the nearest thing to a 
hero in Chase’s narrative. 

The use of the word "style' 4 in this 
context may cause some concern, but 
this is no vernacular, born of innocent 
and indigent craftsmanship - quite the 
opposite; it is knowing, sophisticated, 
and almost as expensive as it tries to 
look. It may be kitsch, but no more so 
than many allegedly respectable 
current variants on Modern 
architecture; indeed. Chase draws 
attention fo examples from the 1950s 
which anticipate the Post-Modernism 
of East-coast scholiasts (such as 
Michael Graves and Robert Stem) by 
as much as two decades. 

Where "Exterior Decoration" most 
threatens the value-system of 
respectable architecture, however, is 
in its inability to see great buildings as 


into anything else. To JJtempi 
transformation of the 
House No. 17 into a Greek tjj* 
with a Hollywood Regency g 
faqade requires the most PJJJJJ 
disregard of traditional noHojsJ 
architectural integrity. Tne'Y 

■re-model was, however, f £ 
successful in bringing out J 
simplified classicism ■ / ■ °! r 
original. 

ffsasas^ifSS' 

contemporary revisionist architw ,. 

history: •; JV* 

What is so astonishing 

taking this remodel; 


history. To lavish w igggj Vv 
attention on a poor 
Greek Temple with ? HjTO 
Regency feide, 5 


tnreatens the value-system of 
respectable architecture, however, is 
in its inability to see great buildings as 
having any lasting value. Quite a few 
distinguished hard-line modernists 
have seen their works featured as 
classics of the "Drop-Dead” genre. 
The most piquant example of this In the 
book is h spare, aify, steel-and-giqss 
house designed by Craig Eliwood 
situated off Coldwater Canyon and 
internationally known as a supreme 
example of the. Case-Study 
programme, a series of didactic houses 
intended to teach Angelenos about 
Functionalism. :Now re-done by the 
egregious John Woolf with Hindoo- 
Regency trim and Doric fcolums over 
its skinny.metpl uprights {"to give this 
beautifully-made, contemporaneous 
budding a patina of age"). It gel; the 
nod from Nosiie Beautiful nlagazi ne, in' 
which it is compared to Paestuml 


quite successful in « 

Lple-miiided . rcdatiW*# 

much that used topass«res|Xfr 

modem architecture . . - - > ■ . 

Or words to that 


for trendy 

a thorough. . well'Obseryw Wi;# 

researched treatm^L . 
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David Rosand 

Painting In Clnqueccnto Venice: 

Titian, Veronese, Tintoretto 

ufoo with 157 black-and-white and 
£ht colour illustrations. Yale 
University Press. £30. 

0 300 02626 9 

Tbc title of this book suggests a 
«Kral Kistoiy of Venetian sixteenth- 
antury painting focused on the work 
of three of its greatest masters, but 
(dial we in fact get is a senes of 
separate essays, all of which, with the 
ultepHon of Chapter 5. hRve been 
published elsewhere. Although 
extensively revised and interrelated 
one with another, they nonetheless 
only deal with selected aspects of the 
subject. “Studies in Venetian 
Gnquecento Painting” would be a. 
more appropriate name, since 
Pmting in Cmquecento Venice does 
not provide an overall history of 
panting in sixteenth-centuiy Venice. 
But the studies are, individually and 
collectively, of great interest and to 
revise them, pull them together, and 
make them available in book form has 
been eminently worthwhile. They 
offer much important new 
information and many • new 
perspectives on the richest century of 
one of the richest Schools of European 
minting. The book is a contribution of 


um first importance to the study of 
Venetian art and one which, not least 
(brits exhaustive and exemplary range 
of bibliographical reference, no 

S I library covering the visual arts 
be without. “ 

The first of the five essays, “The 
Conditions of Painting in Renaissance 
Venice", first published in L'Art in 
1970, relates the conservatism of 
Veaetian art to the conservatism of 
me Venetian state, although David 
Rosand exaggerates this as against 
rtat he considers the mare innovative 
tendenc ies of F lorentine nrt. Tire 
PWt.ii interestingandlsrollowed by ft ' 
raw illuminating section on the social 
position of the artist in Venice and on 
t« continuing power of the Venetian 
ranters' Guild, the Arte del 
Depentori. He draws attention to the 
5y er 8 in g distinction between 
"petton and plttori - the Inner 
jsemngto what came to be called 
. *c « thl5, (he former to anyone 
wrefngWith brushes - and comments 
, njw continuing power of the state- 
^trojled guild, structure in the 
;• S, D,h century. So strong was this 
even after a century oT struggle 
although they finally 
SX* independence from the 
I felled to form their own 

: 1 ™“ e py_ ?nd only achieved a 
governed by the same 
■ retaliations as the traditional 
!. &W ud,n 8 the Arte del 
! ^ntori from which they had Just 
; The kind ’ of cross- 

EJ Stween the arts which 
"**tandird in Florence and which 
8w at ,fs most Novated level, 

rimnlhS? i of Michelangelo as 
gfenecusly painter, sculptor and 
was impossible in Venice,- 
• uo a S. b ®? ute of the tradition. of 
°! e arts ^ ut a * so because 
; .-regulations made it illegal. 

(be then moves on io‘ 

.-f^^ography ' of Venetian 1 - 
ES, and r i!, accolint °f Venetian 

rlfiiaadassat 

SSIjss 

i ^& dan ‘ Cin ^ art - 
Painted on a white 
j ton * H8m > df 
■W of 1 ■S n E™J ar y importance m the 

•^fe and,0 1 8de * r “ ln 

• only tan 00 ?. 0 Bassano, it is present 
.y8o*» tS 7 ?°2 i0ed extent in 

- ti«K5tfi occd Rosand ’ 8 wh °I e 

^ 01 Venetian art 

• SSS^fected by an over. 


Venetian painting, and especially of 
Titian, as is the work of Giorgione. 

.The next two essays are devoted to 
Titian and were both originally 
published in the Art Bulletin. The first 
of them, "Titian and the challenge of 
the Altarpiece", deals with what 
Rosand describes as Titian's 
transformation "of the notion of 
religious vision" and, in so far as it 
concerns the relationship of Titian’s 
paintings to the sites for which they 
were intended, acknowledges and 
develops the ideas of the late 
Johannes Wilde. His view, pioneered 
by Wilde, that the original eloquence 
and meaning of Titian s paintings can 
only be fully grasped when they are 
seen in the place for which they were 
painted is particularly apparent in his 
discussion of the Pesaro Altarpiece in 
the Frari - here revised because the 
recent cleaning of the picture has 
produced new evidence about its 
evolution. Readers acquainted with 
an earlier controversy about this 
painting will be glad to hear, if they do 
not know already, that the columns, 
whose authenticity Rosand and others 
(including, I am ashamed to say, 
myself) at one Jime doubted, have 
been shown to be genuine. There is a 
good account of the transition from 
Titian's original plan for the fictive 
painted architecture, which showed 
the scene taking place in a kind of 
transept opening up from the frame of 
the painting into the side of the church', 
and of the new plan in which the giant 
columns are deliberately disjoined 
from the rather fantastic architecture 
of the frame and so "declare a new 
order of proportion for a heavenly 
architecture". 

This is surely a correct assessment 
of Titian's creative intentions which, 
in the picture's cleaned state, are 
likewise made manifest in the contrast 
between the visionary brilliance of the 
colour of the holy figures and (he 
muted colours of t[ie donors. 
Rbsahifs ' 'succeeding reniarks 'an 
Titinn's mein Venetian altarpieces 
also convincingly relate the paintings 
both to their sites and to the texts from 
which they coinc; he emphasizes what 
he considers to be Titian's use 
of controlled visual symbolism, 
particularly the symbolism of light, in 
order to give dramatic expression to 
his (hemes. 

The extent of that symbolism, the 
way it functions in.Titian’s paintings 
and its relation to style, is the subject of 
the central essay in the book, taking as- 
its centrepiece (he "Presentation of 
the Virgin" - still on the wall of the 
Scuola della Cprita, now the 
Aceademla, for which U was painted. 
Rosand clearly regards (his essay as to 
a degree exemplary in its method of 
exploration and ne is somewhat 


e^Ofovarinl Bellini ppiivie 
jk^^lbough, this colpuristic 
a* imROrtantfor 


}' t rfe 'MV-: - 


a joyous exercise in the genre'll ice 
traditions of Scuole painting, a re- 
doing Of Carpaccio after nature. 
Rosand does not deny (his element, 
but he plays It down, seeking to relate 
'all the elements of the picture to a 
central theme: that of the virgin as an 
embodiment of divine wisdom 
symbolized by light. The painting is, 
he tells usj a far more serious and 
profound affair than we - had 

Ilghtheartedly supposed. ’ i:: 

Thjs view is to be taken seriously, 
particularly as, in contrast to the mqre 
extreme exponents of a primarily 
monographic interpretation of works 
of art, Rosand never suggests that 
Titian was merely, the illustrator of a 
pre-ordained programme laid down 
by others. As Be has already stated in 
an earlier essay, .' “only the artists 
themselves would nave recognised the 
pictorial potential of a text and only 
through their close and imaginative 
reading could the .‘*otd' '.Become 
paint". But although I agree with this 
there Is a serious difficulty in, the kind 
of search for meaning which. , he 
undertakes. It is that the cdmplexitjrof 
the search and the intellectual interest- 
of the route can easily distort the 
nature of tfre discoveries made 
cohCernirig tJie content of the painting 
itself, to that elententar'often , quite 
coiiyentiptial in. j^ejr.'cohtekt, can 
appear to be , pa*t of a mighty 
Intellectual Scheme which, is, the 
invention of the scholat rati^r than of 
.‘the artist. t -v>. : 

; j j ' of -the 

'-.'f t i/'V'i'U ’* - 1 • 
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John Steer 

"Presentation of the Virgin" includes 
a discussion of the buildings which 
flank the temple steps up which the 
tiny, light-encircled figure of the 
Virgin so diligently climbs. He points 
out that the building which, according 
to tradition, stood next to the Temple 
■of Solomon, was the Palace of 
iSolomon and that this building was 
famous for its columned portico. Is 
not the columned building 
immediately behind the Virgin an 
obvious reference to this? Behind this 
is a further building whose brickwork 
plainly imitates that of the Palazzo 
Ducafe. Does not this imply an 
equation between the Temple of 
Solomon and the Palazzo Ducale in 
Venice and is not the whole - there are 
further more complex strands in the 
argument - representative of the 
wisdom of the Venetian state here 
paralleled with the wisdom of the 
virgin, since the Palace of the Doges 
is itself a Palace of Justice and was 
asfociated with the wisdom of 
Solomon, a scene of whose judgment 
graces a corner of the Palazzo itself? 
Rosand feels that the whole adds up to 
an integrated statement of specifically 
Venetian values. "At a time when 
modish Central Italian scenosraphlc 


of the landscape. He slates, in 
company with most earlier writers, 
including myself, that it shows the 
mountains of the Dolomites around 
Titian's native Cadore. In fact it shows 
nothing of the kind. It represents, of 
course in a somewhat idealized form, 


the range of mountains stretching 
from Feltre to Belluno, up the Pieve 
valley, with Monte San Mauro in the 


models" - he is thinking primarily of 
Peruzzi’s “Presentation'' in Santa 
Maria della Pace - “were rendering 
the Venetian tableau composition 
aesthetically obsolete, Titian 


demonstrated, and on a grand scale, 
the still vital potential of the native 
tradition, it celebrates the continuity 
and stability of the Serenissima and of 
course of its institutions such as the 
scuole grande". 

To this my response is 
simultaneously "boloney and ‘‘of 
course”. "Boloney" because to 
suppose that, in the integrated way 
Rosand seems to be suggesting, Titian 
set out to demonstrate tnese concepts 
is contrary to everything we know 
about the spontaneous and 
' fntproVisatory nature of his 

E rocedures as a paintett "of course" 
ecause the artist's obviously joyous 
adaptation of (he conventions of 
Venetian scuole painting, such as 
the inclusion of buildings which are 
imaginatively transmogrified variants 
of the architecture of Venice, is 
in itself an expression of Ills innate 
Venetian-ness and a celebration of 
Venetian values. It is not so much that 
the kind of symbolic interpretation to 
which Rosand exposes almost every 
part of the picture is necessarily wrong 
- theologians who looked at the 
painting may well have thought about 
it like this - as that it somehow distorts 
tho picture and the processes of 
creation which brought it about. 
Surely, -it is likely that Titian had 
from childhood associated his 
experience of mountains and clouds 
with what he had heard of the SOrie of 
Songs - it would be astonishing If an 
Imaginative, visually orientatedyouth 
>had not doneso - and it is certain that 
the obelisk in the “Presentation" is 
there because, by tradition, it has an 
association with divine wisdom. 
Nonetheless its presence in this 
particular painting must to a large 
degree be conventional and was surely 
accepted as such both by artist ana 
patron. Each time it appears itcannot ' 
be made to carry the full, weight of 
inherited meanings tbat lie behind it; a 
weight which the fragile structure of 
this painting (or indeed any. painting) 
is far too light to carry. It fs of course 
the duty of the scholar to draw 
attention to such meanings but in 
doing so he must be careful not to 
make things which are. for the artist, 
quite natural and straightforward- for 
example, the inclusion of an obelisk m 
a “Presentation" - into complex 
/intellectual acts, or to suppose. either 
, ithat a painting, 'which ,» not an 
1 expression > of -.such .complex intel- 
lectual -acts fe “merely . deco- 
■ration H . fa-, every aspect of this 
'/palriiing Titian's • imagination • is at 
•work, but I believe it functions in a 
' imuch more direct and less theoretical 
: 'way than Rosand supposes: 

: ; To do him justice he tries very hard 
: to stress the organic nature of Titian’s 
i creative prpeess and not ■ simply “to 
r replace a fonn’al analysis by - an 
Monographic one” but the dangers in 
his approach are perhaps illustrated 
by drawing attention to the one 
element in the painting about which 
- he is certainly wrong: the typography 


foreground and the Tre Pietre behind. 
The landscape of this marvellous 
valley, still an earthly paradise, with 
its easily recognizable mountain 
ranges, forms the setting of virtually 
all Titian's landscnpe backgrounds of 
the 1530s, as opposed to the paintings 
of the preceding decides which 
generally represent the plains of the 
veneto. Gearly his feeling about this 
particular landscape Was a primary 
factor in Titian's creativity at this 
period and even if it is the case, which 
seems unlikely, that the presence of 
these two famous Dolomitlc mountain 
tops in this picture, is a specific 
reference by him tp the Song of dongs,. 
what is most interesting, historically as 
well ns aesthetically, is not the 
reference itself but the concrete form 
in which it is manifested: the new, 
joyous realization of the ruggedness of 
the mountains, the liberating realities 
of space and air. 

Contemporaries of course knew 
this. It was on this kind of purely visual 
experience that Aretino drew when, 
seeing through Titian's eyes, he 
painted his word picture of the Grand 
Canal at sunset, and we can be sure 
that he and others would have 
apprehended in a similar way the 
familiar old woman with a basket of 
eg{$ who sits, literally below stairs, in 


But, this essay is not typical of the 
author's thinking as a whole. The two 
concluding essays on Veronese and 
Tintoretto are often brilliant in their 
exposition of the content of style and 
of particular value because, in a way 
far more systematic than has been 
attempted before, they relate painting 
to the practice of the Cinquecento 
theatre, a most likely source of direct 
inspiration for artists and one far loo 
little explored. Rosand is also to be 
congratulated on Introducing into the 
discussion of die iconography of later 
sixteenth-century painting the 
religious works of Aretino, which 
have also hitherto been curiously 
neglected. 

But while the substance of these 1 
essays is of great value, Rosand'sS 
manner of expressing himself can be, 1 
particularly in the * lost essay , ! 
somewhat inflated and provides.- on ! 
. almost every page, quotations whicl? 
are ready candidates for Pseuds 
■Corner. The tendency to give a 
factitious bIt of intellectual complexity 
to quite simple things is the bane oP 
academic writing on art. It is a pit/ 
that Rosand, who often writes 
extremely well, should fall a victim to 
it. 

Albrecht Dbrer (1471-1528). called 
by Winckelmann "father of German 
Art", is the subject of two new 
internationally packaged and 
profusely illustrated books, both 
written by eminent DQrer scholars. 
Fedja Anzelewsky’s Diirer: his life 
ana art (273pp. Gordon Fraser. £50. 0 


the very foreground of Titian's 
painting. There is good reason to 
believe that she does, as Rosand says, 
embody, in het person and her 


86092 068 2) was first published in 
1980 and has oeen translated by Heide 
Grieve. Beginning with a general 
background chapter on Nuremberg, 
where Diirer was born, the artist's 
career is followed chronologically, 


position, the idea of the synagogue 
rejected, and I do not doubt that the 
members of the Scuola would have; 
known tills. But would, they not have- 
taken- it more or less; for granted? 
What surely would have. excited them 
as it excites us is the humanity with 
which the Idea is realized; the 
brilliance and tenderness with which 
the old woman is painted and the 
references to similar figures in other 
paintings (hey knew, particularly the 
old woman In Carpaccio’s Si Ursula 
cycle. The danger of Rosnnd's kind of 
analysis is that It seeks to situate the 
artist's power of mind, not In theact of 
painting but in the creation of a system 
of symbolic reference, which, even if 
present, could never be central loi 
the experience which the painting; 
gives, it is for this ' reason that, . 
illuminating as what he has to say is, it 
does not, as an account or the 
painting’s meaning, either for us or for 
the artist, carry conviction, lii this 
essay Rosand seem9 to have forgotten 
that for visual artists, as Gauguin said 
about Raphael, sensation is Tikely to 
be formulated before thought. 


with each of some ten chapters 


devoted to a short but significant 
phase - the founding of pUrer’s 
workshop,. : Italy, .. the Emperor 
Maximilian, ‘\a journey to- the 
Netherlands In 1520, Th?re. are 240 
illustrations, of which about a' quarter 
are in colour, .showing DQrer’s 
astonishing command of a variety of 
mediums. and subjects. • *. , • 

Peter Strieder's Dtirer: Paintings, 
prints, drawings' (400pp. Frederick • 
- Muller, £35. 058495038 1), translated 
by Nancy M. Gordon and Walter L. 
Strauss, has . a larger- format and 
almost twice as many pictures (455 
including 140 in colour). The author's 
: approach is thematic ■ rather than 
: coronofoafcaf , , with chapters en titled 
“The Nuremberg . . Environment", 
“Encounters”, "His Works 1 '. Both 
books contain an index,. bibliography 
end list of works, but Strieder’s 
includes addltioual sections by . other 
scholars: Giseld Goldberg oh the 
technical analysis' of The "Four 
Apostles", Joseph t Harnest on 
perspective and Matthias Mende. on 
Durer's writings. 
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Capturing the celebrities 


Christopher Brown 
V an Dyck 

240pp. with 21 1 illustrations, 45 in 
colour. Oxford: Phaldon. £25. 
0714822310 

It is a remarkable fact that no full-scale 
account of the life and work of Van 
Dyck has been published in this 
country since Lionel Cust's Historical 


Oliver Millar 

and Delilah” - one of the National ofeurtain, a column, a chair and, most 

mos i._jp |end jL ''“SI SSSSSf 1 pE “nd a " 


The portraits of the second Flemish this section 


motions. Brown 


Dyck. Far more serious b Brown's 
confused treatment of Van Dvfk'j 
commissions from Wentworth Da]! 
one full-length in armour still belona 
to his descendants; the second wL 
painted for Newcastle and remains u 
Welbeck. It is a full-length variant ol 
plate 214. The famous double portrait 
with Mainwaring was taken princiMllv 


country since Lionel Cust s Historical Instiuctive to see what Van Dyck has Snyders and his wife in the Frick drawings tor the project, particularly wnn mamwarmg was taken princip^ 

Study of his Life and Work appeared in d _ n _ wil u .u_ ht tiant | ^nt fr ac k on Collection should be placed. the group at Chatsworth; nor does he from a Titian in the Northumberland 

lm the year after the tercentenary of .. h - ^ tendency to string a Brown’s own detailed work on the clarify for the layman the relationship collection Md not from a Sebastiano 


Van Dyck s pasiicne. t ne monumemai a — v*v™ • T_ ' 

warrior on the left of Rubens’s design not ouite dear from the text where, in nortrait-pattems. 

has WnmP' in Van Duck's nicture a relation to such a portrait, works like however, mentio, 


attems. Brown does not, 
mention the use of wash or 
e outstandingly brilliant, 
quality of many of the 
for the project, particularly 


biography of Van Eyck and an j g eS p Cc j a []y obvious in his 
introduction to his work. and Delilah”. His stagecraft 

For students in this country, where a so restricted that i 


His stagecraft becomes 
iat it is difficult to work 


Samson illustrate, above all, Van Dyck's Brown is working over fairly well-tilled 


rurMuucuut m mu kuumi/j “ so rc&iricicu mm 11 is umivuii wuin 

good deal has been published on Van out a ground-plan of the position of his 
Dyck’s English period, Christopher figures on the boards - a criticism that 
" « — — *— * »**«• «»■« could never be made of Rubens. 


Brown's account of the painter’s years 
in Flanders and Italy will be the most 


in t-in naors ana iiaiy wiii ue me must Van Dyc(( . s gradual move away from 

welcome. The biographerof Van Dyck Rubens f n the- later years of his first 
will always find the early J*®” ' l 2 Flemish period cun be observed in his 
Antwerp, up Jo the reworking of certain favourite 

deport u ref or Italy in October 162 1, su bj e cts. Brown does not always make 
the most difficult to- describe ■ j n discuss in a these works* 
intelligibly, fn this Period *he painter p reC j^|y w hat he regards as the correct 
prwliiced a large number of pictures Jgq uences and he does not analyse the 
and drawings; But there are very few . A nical differences thev reveal. He 


'i^ucea a large numMr or pictu^ sequences and he does not analyse Ihe 
jnd drawings, out then lare wry few te ^ n j ca] differences they reveal. He 

hi records, for instance, the hoary 
™P2L tradition that the "St Marlin” at 

thp Saventhem was painted an the eve of 
^tronage v^ich he enjoyed, and 1th Van Dyck's departure for rtaly, and 

U.S5 states that there is a second version, 
TSL' LlSl SC?' nf now at Windsor. He does not make it 
S?*®. in Wtar n clear that the Saventhem picture is a 

of the sma11 pointed in a feirly tight and 
^ n w m sl!^r? B «Z.J ea to nihrr Rubens-like manner, unlike the large- 
.t™ n l n uJr e wn 0 Antwf.rS- hC canvas at Windsor and surely 
paintetB.lhen at work in Antwerp. appreciably earlier. Nor is it sufficient 

The crux bf the period is the young to describe the three versions of the 
Van Dyck’s relationship to Rubens. . “Betiayal" as 1 "important evidence of 
The ' fundamental differences between both hla facility ana his Buccess". What 


m 


■• v- v v ^ * * 

A swimming duck by Antonio Plsanelli, reproduced from Drawing in the 
Italian Renaissance Workshop by Francis Ames- Lewis and Joanne Wright 
(328pp. Hurtwood Publications and the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

£1J.95. 0 903696 22 3 0). 

enthusiasm, for Titian; but one needs ground, He follows in general the route 
an analysis in some depth of what a marked out by Cust and tends to treat 
study of the works of Titian actually did the English patrons in order, beginning 
to Van Dyck (it is curious that the with the King, the Queen, the royal 
author nowhere cites the chanter on children and so on, a method which 
Van Dyck in Theodor Hetzer s book blurs some of the more important 
on Titian). In Titian's portraits the general problems presented by the 
palette, the restrained use of period, especially those that concern 
ornament, the occasional outburst of Van Dyck's practice and the nature of 
splendour, the unforced, authoritative the English period as a whole . There is 


Van Dyck’s relationship to Rubens. 
-;The’{UndainenUfl differences between 
the tvro painters, m temperament, 
ability, interests, aims, and artistic 
(and physical) stamina,, can be 
endlessly demonstrated by comparison 
of their works. 

Mr Brown has written a short. 


is significant is^ that (he huge final 
statement in the Prado Is. one 
imagines, immediately preceded by the 
briiuantly Tinforeitesque and small 
canvas in Minneapolis which, working 
backwards, probably represents Van 
Dyck rethinking in Venetian terms a 


Independent section on the first years Dyck rethinking in Venetian terms a 
6f Rubens’s career after his return composition which he had first evolved 


from Italy in 1608, and another section 
on the decoration of the Jesuit Church, 
a scheme in which Van Dyck Is known 
to have assisted the older painter. The 
difference between the two, as well as 
Rubens's influence on Van Dyck, 

. emerges clearly from a comparison ox 
- Van Dyck’s Apostles with the earlier 
series palnted by Rubens for the Duke , 


in the intensely dramatic, and 
brilliantly painted, but still rather 
disordered, picture at Corsham Court. 
Unless an attempt Is made to analyse 


study ofthe works of Titian actually did the English patrons in order, beginning 
to Van Dyck (it is curious that the with the King, the Queen, the royal 
author nowhere cites the chapter on children and so on, a method which 
Van Dyck in Theodor Hetzer s book blurs some of the more important 
on Titian). In Titian's portraits the general problems presented by the 
palette, the restrained use of period, especially those that concern 
ornament, the occasional outburst of Van Dyck's practice and the nature of 
splendour, the unforced, authoritative the English period as a whole . There is 
bearing, profoundly affected Van disappointingly little about the general 
Dyck. His own' portraits of the Italian culture of the Caroline court, so 
period are magnificent in texture and splendid a theme and so essential for an 
colour, ambitious in design^ splendid in understanding of the significance of 


series painted by 


pf Lerma In Spain. In contrast with' the 

g,lid!, wtablishedhhyjkal preMncc of bT “ JlK* ft hi, poS™ 

tJjSFT* ; Christopher Brown does not, sadly, 
Mlcbelan^e^que, Jngures (which are r ep ro duc© any of the early half-length 

portrait* which are admittedly in ao 


Unless an attempt Is made to analyse wale- and .wonderfully varied in their Van Dyck’s London years; there is also 
the development of such compositions range of psychological understanding, little new to be found on the equally 
In his early years , no clear Impression Above all there Is an exdtlng new sense important theme of the Impact of Van 
can be given to a reader of Van Dyck’s of movement to which Brown rightly Dyck in London. 

temperament of ability. i5& A few criticisms of detail must be 

. _ ... , . , . _ • , ■ brilliant Van uttelen in New York _.j. tj,. “Cftif.nnrtmit with a 

/The development of , Van Dyck’* and the “Bentlvoglio" in Florence. But J tf? Westminster 

rtyle as a history punter cut of course lt fc also important to stress the rapid SEn is not nenerafiv aSemed as 
&■. mashed In his. portraits, development in Van Dyck’s technique 

rburaduaf Liv oTthe Mrlv^lf-kfneth not appear In Garter robes, but in 


hut massive half-lengths),. Van Dyck’s SX fashioned 

■ ssfa z m °,t 

express. ... attempts fa. portrait in the royal“^ d ^? n d er drauahtsmansWoofll^ snperb "Danby *in Leningrad. I think 

: Equally significant axe the younger , collection, for example, or the very i ater mMt emleces Kue h ar the rwirtrah Brown 18 wrong to state that Van Dyck 
'mail’s reinterpretations.' of iyo. great fine male .portrait formerly in the of the E .punted Richmond at length in Garter 


and portrait-style in Italy from the t •T I. i n r nar 

roL of State: 


SIS J. iEn!^nnSl°h^H ntpj! connected with the King’s enthusiasm 
■" “ISf for Ws Order; and Van Dyck’fl only 

Garter full-length is probably the 


tradition, 


version in The Hermitage is assuredly 
not. The “good studio replica" of 
Hanmer has wisely been “de- 
accessioned” • by the Qcvehnd 
Museum. 

.To some irritation with these and 
other errors must be added 
disappointment that in such matlenu 
the artist's methods in composition and 
the quality of the late English wort 
Brown gives so little food for thought. 
Faced with such superb designs as the 
Wilton group or the double portraits a 
Althorp or Broadlands it is 
disappointing to read descriptioa 
rather than analysis. Much more, too, 
could be extracted from the artist's 
landscape drawings. They recall Van 
Dyck’s interest in Venetian and 
Bolognese draughtsmanship; they cu 
also be seen in the tradition of Fie mill 
landscape drawing; they- are d 
significance for an artist like Hollar and 
the beginnings of English 
topographical drawing; and they are ot 
rare intrinsic beauty. Of Van Dycft 
significance for the future _ a 
watercolour painting in Eng&w 
Brown has nothing to say - but is nu 
be assumed that ne accepts as Vs 
Dyck’s the controversial group s 
drawings in body-colour in IheBrflw 
Museum7 

The chapter on Van Ityjtt 
influence and reputation J jjmw 
solely concerned with his influence ■ 
England. Brown says nothings » 
influence in his own countrv. Tnereu 
nothing about the admiration tor ® 
work in France, which could togj 
date from the time when Cagg 
Mazarin was so eager t°buyexMP» 
of his work in London after Ihe Wl 
the monarchy. An acwunt of 
Dyck’s influence in England must an 
with a reference to the many 
feeble) imitations of his p;W J 
such younger contemporarKJ 
Walker. Jamesone J* BgJ 
dismissed from the scene, but inwj 
nothing to justify Brown s HJWg 
that James Gandy was 
talented follower’ . 


equally signincant axe. tne younger 
man's reinterprete lions.- of two great 
compositions 1 - by. . Rubens: . the 
"Emperor Theodosius and St 


collection, for example, or the very 
fine male .portrait formerly in the 
Amherst collection) to give movement 
to thp figure and to break up the 


Brown is wrong to state thit Van Dyck 

nf the ‘snvnv nHnrp in P“ nte d Richmond at length in Garter 

of the Savoy prince In Dulwich) fo bes . ^ wn[on ^ Di b in 


Ambrose" in Vienna and the “Samson conventional background with a sweep 


A Documentary Histo^ of 
. Tastjb in Britain :v^.l 

: ’’ ; 4 : lrii»a ftrtir Wrtiaei . 1 c^iv^Hng ' ;nriic^ ! abdft to *■; 

• a the early twentieth cwhtury; provides. for students. and 
histpriansof art ahd design a'wealthof fascinating : 

/ •• documentary material. ; -V- ..... s.j 

; . The first votums to be published In this aeries' WOI appear In ; . 
\J(mel 963 ,. 

The Eighteenth Centmy 

art, design and society 1689-1789 \ 

Bernard Denvlr , 

Making use of a wide range of material from diaries and 
letters to auotlon records and state papers, this book 
•• covers not Only painting drawing and sculpture, but also 
design end architecture. It Is. directly concerned .with the 
social ancj Institutional environment In which artists lived 
. ' and ; worked. 

; Paperback 0 682 49143 8 probably t6.50 net ; ‘ V 1 
. . For further Informatfon please wfite 'tor? . • » . .■• : J . ■' ' : 

UHda- Qockram, U)rtpmeri :Hoiiae, KflK' & 

.Blfrht- Mill ' Hsy’towV.' ’ rjgv 1 .?"',;-' ) 

^ & % ; ; i ■ ’ V; t 


If the theme of Van Dyck’s 
in the following century is 1. 
attempted at all, It 11 “J 
merelv to quote oxtrficts Qiflf 


in me religious worxs pmmeu aner me royal collection Is liferslze and 
his return to Antwerp one feels that cannot ne the small version referred to 
Van Dyck was happiest with works on by Bellori; there are better candidates 


merely to quote e> 
Richardson, Reynolds 


or- B»fl 

i detail & 


I exquisite Mystic Marnage of the eguestrian “Thomas of Savoy" (plate 
Blessed Herman Joseph" in Vienna or 156); and is not the layout ofthe sketch 
.the “Vision of St Anthony" in' Milan: -for tne “Echevins" of Brussels nearer 
works in which the aubllq rhythnik and to French than to Dutch prototypes? ' 
cohtraposH, the exquisite pololir and a The group of "Five Children of Charles 


Reformation 


Whldi wastobe House and not to the Duke and the 


parriculMly.influentiaJ; simificantly. In portrait concerned is. of course, 
- \ 'Spain. There, a«i: qualities in these Brown’s plate 184 which is probably 
, smaUer ^ pictures, which cannot be inferior to the Welbeck version. It Is 
fu?talned on the large scale of .Van odd to find no reference to Rubens’s 
Dyck's big altarpieccs in, for example; ‘Lerma" In the discussion of “Charles I 
Denderraonde, Ghent or Mallnes. His With M de St Antoine” or anv allusions 


Hudson? Vnnderbank, 

many otiiers. Nor is it a 

theAemecanbebroken^^ 

death of Lawrence in 

Victoria thought Winterbah^g 

to, and the equal of. Van Djjj, 
are. very interesting deriva^ 
Van Dyck in the work of Wgy 
example; and he must sl ^°f s i D i«i ' 
some significance t \ 

such as Sargent and Qrpw'r • . 

•Die plates are good. if^gfl 
but the choice of them,. 
thb details, has not 
integrated yi* h i! 


Dendermonde, Ghent or Mallnes. His With Mde St Antoine” or any allusions integrated tyith the text. kh 

' i rt b l y ^ e Ti^n. ^ connection book much 

.. .Mynlcb, painted in with the picture in the Louvre. Is there general a “ u nd infrodu 

ffi? 4 during his temporary absence any evidence tbaltiie full-length of the subject. The chief al& 

' Sw wife Jeffery Hudson in is that Brown 

technical brilliance and nalhteriv * Waihlnotiw l< i^p nai«ii«i f«r i.n nvnlved with hii 


HZi S.' “'T *S ll P vritii Jeffery Hudson in 

•v brilliance and Mttterjy Washington 1 i the picture painted for 

be auty , the scale b exactly right for tb? Wentworth? The- vereion at 
wi3 I he r i t o Wentworth Woodhouge should be 

* t0 : th,s Mentioned, The copies of “Peitabroke”. 


is inai • . ;«_♦ fli p 

uninvolved with hi* ^ adnatki® 
point in his text docs trow a-p 


exquisite Work kn. adderf refineihorit, 
In. a- inter >mythological composition, 
stich M ■ the; 6fr.VqK7V.in 
:mw r 6n;t 
reduced ^e.V^iDyckKas Brown 

Hith 

B^DriSsandelialianj, land oTfttiwnu 

pdrtkwar?^. - but-> he „ Ufv -.also the 

rntvnmnM.rtl .fll_u.lL.. 


(and elsewhere) 
.wris riot' Northu 

arec 

iabei 


himfeIf;r.paisioi 

aktel 

yi Van ; Dye 

' humble servant 

blit 

a viery diner 


SDeciausi oc » 

ideas, . • bhaUenring.^^^ ]s j 


;(V .. fofeniQ ner.o^ Wattdau . > l-^- -V 


The global scene 


Jonathan Keates 

Hugh Honqor and John 
Fleming 

A World History of Art 
$pp. Methuen. £17.50. 

}g 23883 S 

h mil soon be impossible to write a 
litory of anything at all. Rooted in Rn 
ip of digests and compendia, the 
wntleth century nears its close In a 


and hysterically extended footnotes. 
Hk vistas of allusion take on the 
auBlity of antique stage sets, tailing off 
tato a notional completeness which can 
be immediately destroyed. Perhaps the 
wit potent example of this crisis of 
fegiwntBlion occurs in Fernand 
Braudel’s much-lauded La btidi- 
mnit, where a mention of ice-cream 
evokes a reference to the entirely 
ustless article “Gelato” in the Italian 
S/Kieioptdla Treccani. The footnote 
Its become a cry for help as the 
hislorian submerges in his annallste 
fegaao. 

h World History of Art is thus, as 
wi\ as anything else, an act of 
ingjnalive courage, the more so since 
meat decades have laid open so many 
fields of interest which earlier works 
gfided happily over, or else knew 
nothing about. Where formerly a mere 
mpeclful nod was made in the 
faction of, for example, Borromini 
orthe artists of the Bolognese school, 
the authors here hove scope and 
fence to dwell upon both as part of an 
mended panorama of the Roman 
Baroque which focuses ultimately on a 
Wd and eloquent essay on Bernini. 
TV warriors of Riace, those two 
hwntLngJy authoritative bronze nudes 
Wjttffrom the Calabrian sea-bed in 
ml, can now establish their primacy 
bim study of Greek sculptural pose 
fflirerieimigrAfrfor the Nok culture . 
nofJw plateau in northern Nigeria, 
TOse-mmience on West Africon art 
wired long after its farmers and iron 
■dters had vanished, wc can only 
*™tfere had been space in the book’s 
'wnit of rarities for more than a 
. Jgc -tiarinB, open-mouthed terrn- 
jSVfkd l^e relevant paragraph 
tantalizing mention at n 
fff. rck - surely unique in 
representative art). 

Indeed, is one of the book’s 
ap pealing features. The illus- 
are here not simply as discreet 
W th e text, but ns lures and 
a risyal appetite, A horde 
a P°stles crowding into a 
SS?" fresco, Winslow Homer’s 
^. misses teetering with their 
Pistols on ihf> t 


paradoxes. The analysis of Rubens's 
famous “Daughters of Leucippus" 
from the Alte Pinakolhek notes “a 
suggestion of rapture rather than rape. 
There is no violence; the central figure 
seems to float upwards,- merely 
supported on the brawny arms of the 
two gods. Despite the theme, the effect 
is curiously unerotic - rather as 
Rubens's religious pictures are 
unmystical.” They are as apposite in 
the passing remark as in the expanded 
sketch, whether marking the contrast 
in Goujon’s Louvre water nymphs 
between their Italian dance ana their 
un-Mediterranean bloodlessness, or in 
pointing to the Calvinist undertones in 
the high-minded ideals of De Stiil. A 
treatment of ethnic primitive art placed 
immedjately before Noldc, Rousseau 
and Picasso, and a translation of 
Propertius’s lapidary “Et Veil veteres” 
drawn from Dennis's Cities and 
Cemeteries of Etruria are more than 
simply pieces of clever ordering. 

There are one or two questionable 
points. Sensible as the book's 
treatment of modern architecture 
generally is, the selected example 
of Aratn Isozaki’s Kaijima House 
appears strangely downbeat as a 
terminus ad auem for the entire work. 
The summaries of the external shifts of 
world history are neatly enlightening - 
but was the rise of the Dutch republic 
really the most mpmentous event 
in the_ history of seventeenth-century 
Europe? For anyone other than art 
historians, that is. There are bound to 
be omissions. Patriotric Englishmen, 
ignoring the inevitable slant in the 


Cultivated confusion 


R. S. Short 

Dawn Ades 
D alf 

216pp. Thames and Hudson. £7.95. 

0 500 20188 9 

Pierre Naville, a Surrealist of the first 
generation, seeking to explain Dali's 
phenomenal popularity as a con- 
temporary painter, observes in his 
memoirs Le temps dtt surrtei, "His 
obsessions create myths of the modern 


direction of campus cramming, will 
perhaps deplore the limited space 
given to wren and the absence of 
Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor or any 
mention of garden design: feminists 


will doubtless miss Mary Cassatt and 
Berthe Morisot. And if Constable and 
Whistler, why not Bonington and 
Sargent? 

Such quirks enhance, rather than 
detract from, t he sense o f a personal 

the book, from the curves and bumps 
of the Wiliendorf woman to the obiter 
dicta of Josef Beuys. Lord Burlington, 
u man dear, we may suppose, to the 
abbds Honour and Fleming, was once 
described by a contemporary as 
“eating with his eyes’*. The authors 
have invited us to do the same in a 
sumptuously prepared banquet. It Is 
very hard to see how It can possibly be 
bettered. 


the- sciences to be unlikely ana 
incongruous in the very matter of the 
universe.’’ No doubt part of Dali's^ 
appeal lies in this capacity for making 
images that, for all their out- 
rageousness, correspond to and inform 
our current sense of the nnture of 
interior, psychic life and of exterior 
reality. Dali himself has said that Freud 
arid psychoanalysis presided over his 
surrealist period, while Heisenberg is 
the spiritual father of his post-war art. 
Another factor that accounts for Dali's 
success is that his work. In common 
with Surrealism at large, rehabilitated 
figurative subject-matter and pictoral 
poetry at a time when modernism’s 
main preoccupations were with the 
abstract values and the autonomy of 
the work of art. Daif not only 
reinstated the banished image but 
dramatized his obsessions and turned 
them into stories. Reworking primal 
dream material such as the Oedipal 
drama, he painted narratives of the 
satisfaction or defeat of sexual 
impulses. And there is a literalness 
In the way that the mysteries 
of subconscious mental life are made 
the overt subjects of the paintings that 
invites us to decipher them, 
psychological textbook in hand. 
Rather than enigmas that withold their 
spcret. tbey are scandalous puzzles. . 

These and other good reasons why 
Dalf Is such a universally famous; If not 
such a highly regarded, twentietn- 
centuiy artist, ate to be found in Dawn 
Ades's new book: but, perhaps 
because her approach is broadly 
chronological and because she ends 
with a chapter on Dalf and cinema 
rather than with a summing-up, the 
book offers only an intermittent and 
somewhat inconclusive explanation of 


the Dali phenomenon, it is hard to 
identify a sustained interpretative 
argument. This is a book which, os the 
author admits in the preface, raises the 
most important questions, but doesn't 
necessarily answer all of them. The 
bulk of the text is given over to 
a sensitive, art-historical study of 
individual paintings, particularly those 
of the period 1929 to 1936. Dali's 
writings are duly acknowledged but 
referred to mainly for their help in 
understanding his aims ns a painter. As 
one would expect from an organizer of 
(he didactic Dada and Surrealism 
Reviewed exhibition of 1978, the many 
illustrations are admirably integrated 
with the text. They include useful and 
lesser-known contextual documents 
such as preliminary drawings by Dalf, 
objects and pointings from the past 
which acquired talismanic value for 
him, and topographical photos like 
that of the rock-formation at Cadaques 
with the profile of “The Great 
Masturbator". 

A central preoccupation is, quite 
appropriately, the problem of Dali's 
relationship with Surrealism. Andr£ 
Breton’s conception of the Surrealist 
enterprise Is frequently recalled and 
serves as a ground to throw into relief 
the peculiarities of Dnlf’s individual 
position. As a member of the Catalan 
avant-garde in the 1920s he was 
initially sceptical of the Paris-based 
movement. To the subconscious inner 
world of dream and automatism in 
which he believed Surrealism to be 
confined, Dali preferred fantasy based 
on the outer world of things in 
themselves. At this point he pinned his 
hopes on the revelatory power of the 
camera. He searched for a pictorial 
equivalent to montage, to that chain of 
vital, poetic images in movement - 
armpit into sea urchin in Un chleu 
anaalou - that cinema achieves 
by cutting and dissolves, lt was by this 
route, Ades suggests, that he 
eventually arrived at his paranoiac- 
critical method and his mastery of 
configurations that could mean mote 
than one ..thing. , permitting (he 
spectator to switch between consistent, 
independent and alternative readings. 
Recent developments in Surrealism - 
Aragon’s celebration of M le ■ mer- 
voilleux quo|idien'' in Le Paysan 
de Paris, Breton's solicitation of 
objective chance ln. Nadja,‘ the 
comprehensive pttitudes lo painting 
shown by Surrealism in the late 
1920s - dispelled Dn I f's suspicions. The 
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encounter between Dalf and 
Surrealism was expedient and 
necessary for both parties. Thanks 
to his “delirium of interpretation”, 

E ictoriai Surrealism moved decisively 
eyond the passive conception of 
Surrealist mental activity as the re- 
cording of the interior message (o 
the dynamic reinterpretation of the 
world in the act of perception itself. By 
encouraging the collective construc- 
tion and . discovery of Surrealist 
objects, Dalf brought a fresh unity 
of purpose to the movement, 
which was still smarting after the 
schisms of 1929-30. In return, 
Surrealism gave him entry into salons 
and galleries, an etiquette, and a 
hospitable environment in which to 
nurture his obsessions. 

Ades then maps the stages of the 

g retracted rupture between Dalf and 
urrealism. Many of the factors con- 
tributing to the eventual parting ofthe 
ways are unarguable:. his increasingly 
calculated exploitation to provide 
image-material of obsessions that had 
once been “literally irresistible", 
voluntary hallucination reduced, to 
“concocting entertainments on the 
level of crossword puzzles” (Breton), 
the sensation-seeking and commercial- 
ism, the indifference to the social and 
political aims of Surrealism 
culminating in Dalfs rediscovery of 
"Spain, penitence, Catholicism, classic- 
ism”. But less convincing, perhaps, at 
least as an explanation of his expulsion, 
and in spite of the fact that Breton 
voiced it himself, is the argument that 
Dalf and Surrealism were incompatible 
because the latter’s concern was to 
reduce and ultimately to resolve the 
antinomy between reason and 
unreason while he was to magnify it. 
While it is true that Dali deliberately 
cultivated confusion and sought to 
maintain his complexes “in as nigh a 
state of exuberance as possible”, it is 
very unlikely that this in itself was 
grounds for expulsion. On the con- 
trary. from Its beginnings in the Dada, 
, epoch. Surrealism and not least Breton 
had always maintained the hecessity'of 
bringing "a law-stilt against reality" 
and the : indispensabTiity of the 
preliminary activity of demoralizaton' 
in the dialectical process leading to 
. “the resolution of (he prindpaE 

E roblems of life”. It was therefore riot 
ecause Dalf was an unrepentant 
confosionlst that he was expelled but 
because his confusionlsni had lost Its 
efficadty. . . . 
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Gaspard and 
Balthazard Many 
Art and Patronage In the , 
Early Reign of Louis XIV 

Thqmas Hedfn. This is the 
ffrat oompreh'enslve mprio- 

‘ graph' on ah important work- 
shop of scqlptors during Ihe 
early reign of Louis XIV. With 
the help gf almosl one huh;. 

• dred unpublished dbcumenls, 
Hedln Investigates the pqrt- 
• riershlp of the Marsy brothers 
tad explains the popularity 
■ of their dramatic style against 
the background bf .Versatile*, 
and the Acadfimfe Royals de 
Peinture et de Sculpture. 
examines the whole structure, 
and distribution of royal pa- 
tronage to the field of SCUlp- 
hire during the administration 
' • of; Charles LoBpin, 

1 1883]- '224 pages ,• May •" 

’ 180 iDiiitrhtionsr $4 9i0 ° 


Taddeo Gaddi 
Critical. Reappraisal 
and Catalogue Raisonnri 

Andrew Ladis. In (his highly 
readable and lavishly! iU 
lustrated' text, . Taddeo 
emerges as ;a figure whose 
works place him in the first 
rank of fourteen! h-cBntury 
Italian artists. The catalogue 
rslsonqd, which compiles 
factual, physical, and histori- 
cal Information about every 
knoWo work painte’d In -Tad- 
deo's, shop, is divided Into 
two chronologically arrahgsd 
parts., The first comprises 
■ works ■ primarily' by Taddeo 
himself, and ihe second com- 
prises works! largely' by- 
Taddeo’s shop. . 

28B pages , . 1082 

320 illustrations . (0 COlor 


Painters of the 
Humble Truth 
Masterpieces of American 
Still Life, 1801-1039 
William H. Gerdts. "The In- 
sights in this outstanding pre- 
sentation make it a good addi- 
tion to any library concerned 
with American art. 1 ’— Choice. 
"This book fills & gap In the 
understanding of technique , 
and form in still life painting. 

. . . Well illustrated, much in 
Color, tbis .wjl| rpmain a de* 
ffnltive text on, a mjost inter- 
esting face! of tiecdrflUvd - 
arts.”— Tljq Auction Ex- 
change 

312 pages 'l9$i , 

143; black-and-white Illustra- 
tions (32 full-color plates) 1 • ' 
$49.95 

A Joint Publication with the 
Philbrook Art Center 


pistes) ' ■ • : ' • Pptlbrook Art Lenter 1 

, $70.00 ►.*; . ' • ; y- > ;• . • A • . 

An Artist fln America, Fourth Revised Edition 
Thomas Hart Benton; Foreword' mid Afterword . by 
Matthew Baigell. BeiUoii presents qn intriguing record 
of American art arid society! This neW edition includes 
eighty drawings, plus a new foreword and an afterword 
covering his caraer after iiOBfl. . ' . !' . ; ' ' 

480 pages April 80 Illustrations . Jf : 
$25.00 cloth , $12.93 paper 


Lectures on the ■ 
Affinity of 
Painting with the ■ 

. Other Fine Arts by . 
Samuel F. B. 

Morse 

fyUted, with an Intro- 
duction by.Nlcotyi Cl- . 
kovsky, Jr. An important 
, part of Morse’s career as 
an artist; was the series. - 
, df lectures that he de-" 1 
Ifverqd tbtha'Ndvyydrk:.: 
Athriqrieiim in' '1828* 
sbon after' he became 
the first president of the 
National Academy of.. 
Design, Cikovsky pre- 
sents an accurate text',. . 
gives extensive - notes; • , 
arid provides the many 
textual alterations that ' 
Morse made in the let*': . 
lures, •! 7‘ 

144. pages ; - April : V 
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The Protestant party line 


Marina Warner 


William H. Halbwood 

Six Subjects of Reformation Art: 

A Preface to Rembrandt 

153pp. University of Toronto Press. 

£20.75 (paperback, £11.25). 

1) 8020 2385 1 


This short sequence of essays aims to 
show that Reformation doctrine was 
expressed by northern European 
artists, and tnat Protestant painters, 
like their counterparts in the Catholic 
south, weie sensitive to the issues 
raised by theologians, and compressed 
ideological arguments Into their 

K nitting nn Biblical themes. William 
f. Haiewood's claim, that a painter 
like Rembrandt was interpreting a 
parly line, comes as a shock and needs 
more careful argument than a self- 
confessed preface can really provide. 


who raises his right arm to smite the 
damned while even Mary, normally the 
most serenely efficient intercessor, 
cowers at his anger. Following the 
research of Charles de Tolnay on the 
spiritual circle of VUtoria Colonna and 
its influence on Michelangelo, 
Hale wood sees the “Last Judgment' 1 as 
a Protestant painting. It is true that the 
artist was criticized for his vision of a 
merciless Christ, and his orthodoxy 
was questioned. Francisco Pacheco, 
the painter and Velasquez's father in- 
law, who acted as a censor in Spain for 
the Inquisition, and who in his 
influential Arte de la Pintura provided 
guidelines for orthodox iconography, 
advised against following 
Michelangelo's example. But the 
painting continued to dominate the 
very room where the Popes are chosen, 
ana though Danicle da Volterra was 
asked to cover up the nudity (and so 
earned the nickname “II 


Halewood pays special attention to 
the theme of tne Prodigal Son, seeing it 
as illustrating the merCT of God 
towards sinners. For Murillo, the 
greatest exponent of conventional 
Catholic pieties, the parable expresses 
the power of repentance, and God's 
forgiveness of the contrite sinner. But 
his painting of the father and son's 
reconciliation and Rembrandt’s 
several versions of the same scene, 
which Halewood reproduces here, do 
not differ iconographically. 


Brnghcllone") he was not asked to 
obliterate the work altogether. 


Halewood -quotes the famous 
passages from Saint Paul's letter to the 
Romans that inspired Luther's 
doctrine of justification by fhith alone 
and election by grace, emphasizing 
sucli bleak verses as “The only thing 
that counts is not what human beings 
want or try to do, but the mercy of 
God", ana Paul’s even less equivocal 
comment “By grace you notice, 
nothing therefore to do with good 
deeds, or grace would not be grace-nt 
all". 


One of the difficulties Halewood 
encounters Is that so many of. the 
themes be suggests ore characteristic- 
ally Prates tanthavo been discussed by 
Catholic thinkers too and have left a 
trace in their art as well. He begins iris 
Study, for instance, with one of the 
most remorseless Christs ever painted, 
In Michelangelo’s "Last Judgment’’, 


The example of the “Last Judgment" 
shows that artists in the south were also 
inspired by the religious conflict and 
the ideas of the Reformation, but it 
falls to support Halewood’s larger 
theme that painters like Rembrandt 
expounded conventional doctrine. 
Michelangelo’s originality of vision, 
the personal, even subversive emotion 
of the Slstine Chapel fresco, would 
seem far . more characteristic of a 
painter of his stature and Rembrandt's 
than the theologically attentive and 
obedient interpreters whom Halewood 
portrays in this essay. And in northern 
Eu rope, where Rembrandt and these 
other painters were working, there 
were fewer authorities to enforce the 
prevailing line than In the Catholic 
territories - although we are 
unfortunately not given any precise 
information about censorship or 
control. • 


In microfiche form 


Robin Simon 


Recently there has been an increase in- 
the publication of collections of 
pictures In microfiche ' form. 
Microfiches are those flat plastic 
rectangles which one battles with in the 
. new catalogue at the British Library. 
Rows of minutely condensed images 
are magnlfledon a machine. resembling 
an Epidiascope which, by an 
appropriate. lro.nyi . Is called. J’the 
reader". Pictorial.microfiche is usually 
produced on 35ixim colour film, which 
can thus be adapted to provide colour 
slides'- and indeed with the right type 
' of ’‘reader’’:!* Is possible to project* 
.microfiche Image as onq would a slide. 
But the- main usd of pictorial 
; microfiche must be for • individual 
reference and, once familiarity with 
thcreadingsystemls acquired, It scores 
over both books add slides on q 
number Of; points.- Most .obviously, it 
dike* up very .little 1 room, and yet 
contains h mass of material, Eighty or 
. so paintings. cpn be reprodueba to the 
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Halewood observes that the message 
of mercy of the Reformers led painters 
in Holland to characterize people as 
puny, dumpy and helpless in relation to 
the patriarchal power of God. Nicholas 
Maes, for instance, in his picture 
"Christ Blessing the Little Children**, 
painted when he was studying under 
Rembrandt, identifies all sinners with 
the children on whom Jesus lays his 
hands. The recipient of his compassion 
turns away, with a finger on her mouth, 
and thus brings to mind the ignorance 
and unconsciousness of most of 
humanity. Halewood reproduces other 
paintings on this theme, by Werner van 
den valckert, Vincent Sallaert, 
Cornells Cornells and Jacob Jordaens, 
but in all of these the Italian influence 
Is so marked, the throng of chubby 
putti in glorious nudity so reminiscent 
of Donatello and Raphael and their 
un-Reformed humanism, that they 
cannot be held to make the same 


he is about to hurl at David, 
exemplifies the bondage of the will 
when God's grace has not chosen to set 
it free; the horseman, who rides past 
the crucified Christ in the etching 
represents oblivious humanity. Sitting 
straight and stiff in the saddle ana 
wearing a tall hat, the rider remains 
confined to the world of sin and luxury 
and worldly pleasure, even at the 
moment the Redemption is taking 
place. He is the Lutheran damned soul, 
who has not been singled out for grace. 
In contrast to.the rider’s proud stance, 
Rembrandt's saved subjects, like the 
crowd listening to Christ preaching in 
his “Hundred Guilders" print, are tiny, 
lumpen, rounded forms, with large 
heads and childlike short legs. At this 
point, Halewood makes his most 
provocative suggestion of all : he 
relates Rembrandt’s celebrated formal 
rendering of the flesh's' vulnerability 
and patnos to . . . Mickey Mouse. 
Small, cute forms are innately 
endearing, he writes, citing the 
evolutionary biologist Stephen Jay 
Gould. 


sophisticated influences. This i. 
travesty of Clark's brilliant 
into Rembrandt's sources 
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explored but which he does not ev« 
mention. For instance, his aoSS 
whom he painted so bnafig 
bending her head over her way*!: 
book remained a Catholic fa 
Rembrandt’s conversion; Hendnjke 
was brought before the CtoS 
Council three times for living hi sin 
with Rembrandt; his old leacber 
Swanenburgh was examined by the 
Inquisition in Naples for suspected 
heterodoxy. Rembrandt fey 
continued to paint angels and sibits 
and non-sectarian acts of mere; ud 
miracles throughout his life, drawn 
eclectically from the Bible and the 
artists he collected. 


contemporary, realist point as Maes’s 
study in human insignificance and 


divine love. 


The great works of Rembrandt's 
maturity, like “David Playing to Saul” 
in The Hague, and the last state of the 
famous etching, “The Three Crosses”, 
are all rooted, Halewood argues, in 
Rembrandt's consent to Reformation 
doctrine. Saul with his wild eye, his 
hand resting nervously on the javelin 


Part of this book was given as 
lectures at the University of Chicago, 
and it is easy to see that characterizing 
Mickey Mouse as the epigone of 
Lutheran views on man's rate would 
raise a laugh in the classroom. But the 
claim of kinship between such 
magnificently piteous figures as the 
Prodigal son and Disney's cartoon does 
not stand up to the most cursory 
glance. Apart from anything else, 
Mickey Mouse is' a figure of 
irrepressible resourcefulness, the very 
inversion of what Halewood is writing 
about. 


The author ends with a parting shot 
at Kenneth Clark, and attempts to give 
the impression that Clark argued for a 
simple Rembrandt, who read the Bible 
and remained closed to more 


Six Subjects of Reformation yin 
tackles the fascinating interaction o( 
painting and belief in seventeenth- 
century Holland; but it is far too short 
to substantiate the disturbing and eves 
perverse suggestions it offer*. The 
many black and white reproduction 
are cheaply printed (In spite of the 
book’s price), and the chapter 
headings are given over large blow-ops 
of Rembrandt’s etchings, with 
considerable distortion and no 
identification. Halewood seeb to 
place Rembrandt and hi* con- 
temporaries and followers in lbe)r 
historical and religious context, but he 
often appears to squeeze them Into * 
dogmatic straitjacket that Rembrandt 
above all is for too prodigious and 
individual to fit. 


highest standard on a single microfiche 
measuring about 4” x 6 . 

Photographs of 6,557 watercolours 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(including all their British 
watercolours), produced by Ormonde 
Publishing (76 Gancarty Rond, Lon- 
don SW63AA), are crammed Into two 
quarto size volumes of microfiche, and 
yet each' picture can be studied on its 
original scale. The works are arranged 
by artist, and It is therefore theoretical- 
ly possible to refer to any part of this 
great collection usefully and quickly, 
in practice, however, mere are some 
difficuItieH common to almost alt picto- 
rial microfiche productions; which can 
surely be overcome, in the future, 


. The most serious of these snags Is the 
extreme clumsiness of the reference 


system; Although -it Is easy to track 
dowh an Individual picture by working 
from index to image, it U a great chore 
to work the other way slnce one must 
continually iqtum .to the start .of .each 
microfiche.' One of the pleasures of 
uriqg- these records is the. ease with 
which one can browse through a large 


collection, but it is considerably 
diminished by the frustration attending 
the process of identification; there is no. 
reason in principle why each picture 
should not be identified by artist and 
title on each frame. Another virtue in 
placing the title below the picture for 
the camera to record is that It would 
ensure that the image was produced 
the right way round. Two watercolours 
by William Callow (9G10 and 9G12), 
for example, are reproduced back to 
front by Ormonde. In microfiche, 
unlike slides, such a mistake Is not 
easily reversible) indeed, beams* 'of 
the way microfiches are at present 
produced, it would not always be 
possible to detect. 

.The cost of this publication , which is 
Intended for use in conjunction with 
the printed catalogue, British 
Watercolours In the Victoria and Albert 


#^u™ (455pp. Sotheby, Parke 
Bertaet. £47.50. 0 85667 111 8), is no 


lew than £1,450. The quality of ihe 
colour reproduction is extremely good, 
and the only real drawback with a 
noraial reading machine Is the 
indistinctness of pictures of dark 
tonality. (The image projected on a 
microfiche screen is perhaps not quite 
so crisp as that of a projected slide.) 

Because it is usual with pictorial 
microfiche to produce the images In the 
same order; as the relevant primed 
catalogue,, and , to identify them only 
minimally by reference to this, (he user 
ta $ tumped without the printed volume- 
(the same is true of pictorial microfilm 
Teels), The Ormonde watercolour 
publication two-index fichesi with 
artist; title, published catalogue and 
fiche reference, so juggling with two 


reading machines might facilitate 
identification. But not even the most 
basic catalogue information - such as 
the dimensions of the original - is 
provided on the microfiche. 

Oxford ■ Microform's impressive 
series of microfiches of medieval 
manuscripts (available from Oxford 
Microform Publishers, 19A Paradisei 
Street, Oxford OX1 1LD), stored in, 
olde worlde booklets, are also difficult, 
to use, even when one is familiar with 
an individual manuscript. It is also 
tiresome to be reminded to “handle 
microfiche with care touching only the 
title strip” when there isn’t a title strip. 
It took six tries to get just one of the 
microfiches of The Romance of Alex- 
ander (MS Bodley 264) the right way 
up; further exploration was frustrating, 
and the pagination remained bbscure. 
As there are bibliographic fiches pro- 
dded, two machines would again help, 
without solving all the difficulties. It 
seems, a pity, as illuminated manu- 
«mpts are Ideal material for micro- 
fitmo; in this field at least perhaps no 
other .form of reproduction can com- 
pare. 

Both Ormonde and Oxford 
Microform seem to have a coherent 
publishing strategy. • Ormonde’s 
watercolour microficne is matched, for 
example, by microfiche of all the 
British oil paintings at the Victoria arid 
Albert Museum, arid they are bringing 
out the salne museum's collections of 
the architectural drawings of SeddOn, 
Soarte and Pugin. This is in marked 
contrast with the hit-or-miss approach 
oHteveral microfiche publishers. Too 
. often . what passes for selection is 
merely the result of expediency, the 


even £65 for 2,000 drawing 


chnnce availability of materials, or tie 
quirkish research interests of 
individual advisers. The useful record 
of all the paintings in the CourtauW 
Collection, available from Chicago 
University Press, is thus accompanW. 


in a short catalogue, by the rather riloce 
peripheral Comfiusk Bags of w 


Plateau Indians. In such dreumsupw 1 
it requires a great deal of wiw«« 

imagination to envisage the buudm^ 

of a coherent collection of art rostonca 
microfiche. The problem 
exaggerated by the costs involved. 
massive Ormonde waltrcotw 
microfiche is admittedly an excepti» 
in terms of cost, and the 400 dra^ 
by Soane are surrij a snip at £16. 


da Vinci - Nature 
Anatomical Drawings from 
Collection (£50 antf £78 
again from Ormonde), and 
Drawings front Holknam Hall y 
Oxford Microform). ^ ". Vj,; 

‘ Pictorial microfiche is in its 
and it is therefore worth cons*™ 
how well art historians 
served by microfiche of Pb nlcd ff3 
when, faced with, tire- 
investment in a machineiy-wfr: 
system-. There are 
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SOCIAL HISTORY 


In search of sexual democracy 


J. A. Banks 

Barbara Taylor 

Ere tod IN New Jerusalem: 

Socialism and Feminism in the 

Nineteenth Century 

402pp. Virago. £9.95 (paperback, 

qWm 257 9 

To the honour of co-operalore", 
wrote one of them in his history of the 
Movement in 1875. “they always and 
everywhere were friendly to the equal 
dvil rights of women. The subject is 
never obtruded and is never long 
absent. It continually recurs as though 
women were an equal part of the 
human family and were naturally 
included in Co-operation." The 


reference in this passage was to what 
he, George Holvoake, called “the 
enthusiastic period”. Much of Eve and 
the New Jerusalem is devoted to this 
period and it documents in 
considerable detail just how correct 
Holyoake’s claim was. Hie followers of 
Robert Owen at that time were called 
"socialists", and it is this conception of 
socialism which Barbara Taylor 
carefully unravels. Owenite socialists, 


that is to say, were implacable enemies 
of what they referred to as the Old, 
Inmoral Order. They sought to 
replace it by a new, moral worlcf, which 


as the Old, 
sought to 


ihcy enthusiastically and optimistically 
set about constructing for themselves 
in their own life times. They were, in 
Holyoake’s terms, not “Utopianists" 
tot. “world-makers”; and the world 
dfey had in mind to create was one in 
which every man and every woman 
would be asocial equal. "One hundred 
ud fifty years later, however”, Taylor 
comments, “it is precisely this aspect of 
Owenism-its theoretical and practical 
commitment to women's liberation - 
which is least remembered, least 
Rhjowlcdged^not'only by-academic 
hiiorigns but within the collective 
oanory of the Left itself.” 

' - During the past ten years a few 
Rtolars (mostly women), have 
PMumenled this very curious feature 
of historical writing about the socialist 
movements aqd Ihe economic, political 
tpaal context in which it moved, 
mu took Is a further, profound and 
JJwarly contribution to this 
“cumenl^ion. The sources that 
mot has used - manuscripts, 
•Polished .reports of the activities of 
working-class and other organizations, 
“xir pamphlets, journals, books - 
been examined bymale historians 
Jw.hlnei before. These, however 
flPpcar either never to have noticed the 


incidental life 


part played by women and by 
feminists, male and female, in this 
historical record, or, when they have, 
seem never to have given it equal 
emphasis with those other aspects of 
the history of working-class socialism 
they have selected to describe. What 
Taylor’s book demonstrates, even if 
she does not stress it enough herself, is 
that the Communist Manifesto was 
auite wrong to label this socialism as 
‘'Critical-Utopian", and scholars since 
have been quite wrong to accept this 
label as valid. 

The Marxian Communists dubbed 
Co-operation as Utopian simply 
because it was a form of socialism 
which rejected political, and especially 
revolutionary action, and strove 
to attain the New Jerusalem by 
peaceful means through ■ “small 
experiments” and “by force of 
example". As Taylor makes perfectly 
plain, the Owenites saw their socialism 
quite differently from the later 
followers of Marx and Engels. For 
them it was,' of course, a struggle in 
which they were engaged; but this was 
in Taylor s words, "a struggle which 
extended beyond the economic and 
political reforms necessary to create a 
classless society into the emotional and 
cultural transformations necessary to 
construct a sexual democracy". Theirs 
was much more than a conflict between 
workers and their masters. It was a 
conflict within as well as between 
classes, a struggle of the oppressed and 
exploited of nil kinds against their 
oppressors and exploiters, if this is the 
lesson which not only academic 
historians but the so-Calfed Left can 
learn from this book, its publication is 
most timely. 

For the Owenities, as for Owen 
himself in his more lucid moments, the 
three main characteristics of the old, 
immoral world, to which they were 
critically opposed, were religion, 
marriage, and competition between 
'the ‘ w figrr n r p r i^tB {m me ny : in" 
place of these the advocates or the new, 
moral world advanced the superiority 
of the new "science of society”, love, 
and co-operation between the 
collective owners of social property. 
Mucli of Eve and the New Jerusalem, in 
consequence, contains on account of 
the various ramifications of Ihe debates 
on these questions, especially insofar 
os they had feminist implications. 
What Taylor shows is the debt which 
this socialist ideology owed ta 
speculations about the nature of the 
universe and the place of human beings 
in it, which informed Enlightenment 
philosophy. She also shows the drive 
which its ideologues obtained from the 
moral fervour Which carried the 


religious revival along at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Because this 
revival was “riddled by contradictions" 
about the part to be played in it by 
women it generated “a continuous 
undercurrent of tension and conflict” 
in evangelical women, some of whom 
had become accustomed to preaching 
in public to mixed audiences ana 
turned to Owenite propaganda to 
reduce the tension. 

In some cases such moral fervour led 
members of the socialist movement to 
extremes of secularist millenarianism 
and to sexual experimentation in the 
name of “free" love. Taylor does not 
neglect this lunatic fringe. Nor does she 
neglect the even more lunatic hinge of 
the opposition to the movement, 
especially among the clergy, "who 
viewed Socialist sexual doctrine as the 
apogee of infidel degeneracy" and had 
no compunction whatsoever about 
making wild and quite unsubstantiated 
claims of "lovely maidens”, who had 
been “seduced and abandoned” by 
socialists, and of wife-sharing, 
promiscuity and illegitimacy in the Co- 
operative communities. Putting all this 
furore in its place, then, the concept of 
the New Jerusalem emerges very 
clearly both from what is quoted from 
the propagandists of the Movement 
and from what was written about it by 
its saner opponents. 

Taylor is, nevertheless, very well 
aware that such evidence for a verbal 
commitment to sexual equality is not 
enough. Women, it is clear, took part 
in socialist assemblies. They addressed 
their fellow socialists from the 
platform. They debated with the 
opponents of the movement at public 
meetings. But because there is no 
precise information available it is 
unclear how far they were able to carry 
their socialist feminism beyond this, 
Into those socialist organization which 
were built up to bring about the 
transition to the new, moral world. 
JWhai-the book provides in its place are 
complaints that women were In a 
minority in Owenite councils! among 
official representatives at Co-operative 
Congresses, and among the paid 
lecturers of the Movement. It also 
analyses what documents there are 
which support the truth of these claims, 
and. explains them by reference to male 
prejudice, female diffidence, and the 
paraphernalia of formal democracy 
which was “time-absorbing ana 
intimidatlng'to women who hadrar less 
free time than their husbands, and 
much less public confidence". . 

More might have been written about 
free time. Thai Taylor has not done so 
is probably due to her uncritical 
acceptance of the ' scholarly 


misinterpretation of working-class 
socialism which regards its radical 
phase as having come to an end about 
1850. When tne last of the Owenite 
communities collapsed in 1845, she 
asserts. “Owenism died as a unified 
radical force .... The first phase of 
British socialism had come to an end.” 
What is more or less missing from her 
history is that other Co-operative 


Movement, labelled by Holyoake as 
self-help by the people, which was 
engaged in small but increasingly 


ch was 


successful experiments to create forms I 
of social ownership more appropriate 
than agriculturally based communities 
for coping with an urban, mass- 
marketlng and mass-consumption way 
of life. This Movement never lost the 


hope “of simply moving beyond the 
boundaries ot the competitive system 
into a new mode or co-operative, 


communal existence". It translated it 
rather into the idea of a Co-operative 
Commonwealth, based on grass-roots 
democracies and federations of these 
democracies at the national and 
international levels. 

Inevitably for the working class, the 
committees which were elected to 
exercise collective ownership of this 
social property met in the evening?. 
Wives, therefore, could not take part 
regularly unless their husbands were 
prepared to stay at home, They could 
not attend Easter and Whitsuntide 
national conferences unless their 
husbands were prepared to forgo their 
own holidays at those times. The 
reports in the Co-operative News, 
however, bear witness to how often 
these Co-operative men were prepared 
to do just this. Moreover, it was no 
accident that the Women’s Co- 
operative Guild, meeting in the 
atternoons, was formed anoflourished 
once compulsory education had taken 
all but the very young children out of 
the home; and that Guild was always in 
the vanguard of the movement to 
create . a world in .which men . and 
women were social equals. 

In this- respect, therefore, Taylor’s 
emphasis on the significance of the 
“failure” of the Co-operative vision for 
feminist socialist politics today is 
misplaced. But the remainder of her 
book stands. At a time when the ideal 
of married couples as co-operatlog 
social equals Is under attack, from 
women as much as from men, from the 
Left as much as from the Right, It is 
important to have It once more 
pronounced. Socialism like charity, is 
best begun at home; for, unless it is 
learned and . practised consistently 
inside- the home, what likelihood Is 
(here of it being practised for long 
outside? 
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feminine psychology and sexuality 
possible, despite the disapproval of the 
more: conventional of both sexes. As . 
the twentieth century progressed the . 
pre-eminence of these themes faded, 
and the political struggle for the vote 
took over, Though she supported the 
suffrage movement, Sarah Grand's 
personal fame as a.writer and lecturer 
did not last much beyond the end of the 
1890s: but while At ^lasted it . was 
considerable, . Oilifah Kersiey has 
rightly felt: it Worth re-e*amming and 
she has produced a most conscientious 
biography. 

Sarah Grand's life was not without : 
Incident. She married at sixteen, 
travelled in the Far East with her 
husband, a naval surgeon much older., 
than herself, and after some depressing 
years in Warrington, where ; her 
husband 1 was medical officer at a 
military barracks, she abandoned .him ; 
and their son Archie for’ -South 
Kensington and fame, Unfortunately , 
she seems to have left very little in the ; 
way of diaries or letters, and her navels 
are turgid and sentimental for all tnc;' 
comm on sense many of thevtews 

expressed on the feminist causes of-the j 
day. In 1920 she moved to Bath. and 
two years later, at the age bf aixfy-. 
eight,-.' 'she was asked \o become 
Mayoress, the ^en- Mayor beidg 'a - 
widoWer. She fulfiUed Her duties with.. 
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